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SIR, 

IT was the early felicity of Moses, when exposed 
in an ark of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into 
the favour of so great a personage as the daughter 
of Pharaoh : such another ark is this vindicati<Hi of 
the writings of that divine and excellent persoii 
V exposed to the world in ; and the greatest ambi^- 
tion of the author of it is^ to have it received into 
your patronage and protection. But although the 
coatexture and frame of this treatise be far below 
the excellency and worth of the subject (as yoii 
know £he ark in which Moses was put, was of buh 
rushes daubed vnih slime and pitchy yet, when you 
please to cast your eye on the matter contained in 
it, you will not think it beneath your favour, and 
unworthy your protection. For if truth be the 
greatest present which God could bestow, or man 
receive, (according to that of Plutarch, *Xlj i^h aVPiutar<Jh, 
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then certainly those truths deserve our most ready- 
acceptance, which are in themselves of greatest im- 
portance, and have the greatest evidence that they 
come from God. And. although I have had the 
happiness of so near relation to you, as to know 
how little you need such discourses which tend to 
settle the foundations of religion, which you have 
raised so happy a superstructure upon ; yet withal 
I consider what particular kindness the souls of 
all good men bear to such designs, whose end is to 
assert and vindicate the truth and excellency of 
religion. For those who are enriched themselves 
with the inestimable treasure of true goodness 
and piety, are far from that envious temper to 
think nothing valuable but what they are the sole 
possessors of; but such are the most satisfied 
themselves, when they see others not only admire, 
but enjoy, what they have the highest estimation 
of. Were all who make a shew of religion in the 
world really such as they pretend to be, discourses 
of this nature would be no more seasonable, than 
the commendations of a great beauty to one who 
is already a passionate admirer of it ; but, on the 
contrary, we see how common it is for men first to 
throw dirt in the face of religion, and then per- 
suade themselves it is its natural complexion : they 
represent it to themselves in a shape least pleasing 
to them, and then bring that as a plea why they 
give it no better entertainment. 

It may justly seem strange, that. true religion, 
which contains nothing in it but what is truly 
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noble and generous^ most rational and pleasing to 
the spirits of all good men, should yet su£fer so 
much in its esteem in the world, through those 
strange and uncouth vizards it is represented un- 
der: some accounting the life and practice of it, 
as it speaks subduing our wills to the will of God, 
(which is the substance of all religion,) a thing too 
low and mean for their rank and condition in the 
world ; while others pretend a quarrel against the 
principles of it, as unsatisfactory to human rea- 
son. Thus religion suffers, with the Author of it, 
between two thieves ; and it is hard to define whicH 
is more injurious to it, that which questions the 
principles, or that which despiseth the practice of 
it. And nothing certainly will more incline men 
to believe that we live in an age of prodigies, than 
that there should be any such in the Christian 
world, who should account it a piece of gentility to 
despise religion, and a piece of reason to be Athe- 
ists. ' For if there be any such thing in the world 
as a true height and magnanimity of spirit, if there 
be any solid reason and depth of judgment, they are 
not only consistent with, but only attainable by a 
true generousspirit of religion. But if we look at 
that which the loose and profane world is apt to 
account the greatest gallantry, we shall find it 
made up of such pitiful ingredients, which any 
skilful and rational mind will be ashamed to plead 
for, much less to mention them in competition 
with true goodness and unfeigned piety. For how 
easy is it to observe such, who would be accounted 
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the most high and gallant spirits^ to quarry on such 
mean preys, which only tend to satisfy their brut- 
ish appetites, or flesh revenge with the blood of 
such who have stood in the way of that airy title, 
honour ! Or else they are so little apprehensive of 
the inward worth and excellency of human na- 
ture, that they" seem to envy the gallantry of pea- 
cocks, and strive to outvie them in the gaiety of 
their plumes ; such who are, as Seneca saith, ad 
similitudinem parieium ewtrinsecus culii, who imi- 
tate the walls of their houses in the fairness of the 
Outsides, but matter not what rubbish there lies 
within. The utmost of their ambition is to attain 
enervatavi felicitatem qua permadescunt animiy such 
a felicity as evigorates the soul by too long steep- 
ing, it being the nature of all terrestrial pleasures, 
that they do iyirmuv xotl iwy^o^miv to p^oviv, by de- 
grees consume reason, by effeminating and soft- 
ening the intellectuals. Must we appeal then to 
the judgment of Sardanapalus concerning ^he na- 
ture of felicity, or enquire of Apicius what tem- 
perance is? Or desire that Sybarite to define mag-* 
nanimity, who fainted to see a man at hard la- 
bour ? 

Or doth now the conquest of passions, forgiving 
injuries, doing good, self-denial, humility, patience 
under crosses, which are the real expressions of 
piety, speak nothing more noble and generous than 
a luxurious, malicious, proud,.aiid impatient spirit? 
Js there nothing more becoming and agreeable to 
the soul of man in exemplary piety, and a holy, 
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well-ordered conversation, than the lightness and 
vanity (not to say rudeness and debaucheries) of 
those whom the world accounts the greatest gal- 
lants ? Is there nothing more graceful and pleasing 
in the sweetness, candour, and ingenuity of a- 
truly Christian temper and disposition, than in the 
revengeful, implacable spirit of such whose honour 
lives and is fed by the blood of their enemies ? Is 
it not more truly honourable and glorious to serve 
that God who commands the world, than to be 
a slave to those passions and lusts which put men 
upon continual hard service, and torment them for 
it when they have done it? Were there nothing 
else to commend religion to the minds of uien. 
besides that tranquillity and calmness of spirit, that 
serene and peaceable temper which follow a good 
conscience wherever it dwells, it were enough to 
make men welcome that guest which brings such 
good entertainment with it. Whereas the amaze- 
ments, horrors, and anxieties of mind which at one 
time or other haunt such who prostitute their con- 
sciences to a violation of the laws of God, and the 
rules of rectified reason, may be enough to per- 
suade any rational person that impiety is the 
gr^test folly, and irreligion, madness. It cannot 
be then but matter of great pity to consider that 
any persons, whose birth and education hath 
raised them above the common people of the 
world, should be so far their own enemies, as to 
observe the fashion more than the rules of reli- 
gion, and to study compliments more than them- 
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selves, and read romances more than the sacred 
Scriptures, which alone are able to make them wise 
unto salvation. 

But, Sir, I need not mention these things to 
you, unless it be to let you see the excellency of 
your choice, in preferring true virtue and piety 
above the ceremony and grandeur of the world. 
Go on. Sir, to value and measure true religion, 
not by the uncertain measures of the world, but 
by the infallible dictates of God himself, in hi^ 
sacred oracles. Were it not for these, what cer- 
tain foundation could there be for our faith to 
stand on ? And who durst venture his soul, as 
to its future condition, upon any authority less 
than the infallible veracity of God himself? What 
certain directions for practice should we have, 
what rule to judge of opinions by, had not God 
out of his infinite goodness provided and preserved 
this authentic instrument of his will to the world ? 
What a strange religion would Christianity seem^ 
should we frame the model of it from any other 
thing than the word of God ! Without all contro- 
versy, the disesteem of the Scriptures upon any 
pretence whatsoever, is the decay of religion, and 
through many windings and turnings leads men at 
last into the very depth of atheism. Whereas 
the frequent and serious conversing with the mind 
of God in his word is incomparably useful, not 
only for keeping up in us a true notion of religion, 
(which is easily mistaken, when men look upon 
the face of it in any other glass than that of the 
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Scriptures,) but likewise for maintaining a power- 
ful sense of religion in the souls of men, and a due 
valuation of it, whatever its esteem or entertain- 
ment be in the world. For though the true ge- 
nuine spirit of Christianity (which is known by 
the purity and peaceableness of it) should grow 
never so much out of credit with the world, yet 
none who heartily believe the Scripture to be the 
word of God, and that the matters revealed there- 
in are infallibly true, will ever have the less esti- 
mation of it. It must be confessed, that the credit 
of religion hath much suffered in the age we live in, 
through the vain pretences of many to it, who 
have only acted a part in it for the sake of some 
private interests of their own. And it is the usual 
logic of Atheists, Crimine ab uno Disce omnes, 
if there be any hypocrites, all who make shew of 
religion are such ; on which account the hypocrisy 
of one age makes way /or the atheism of the next. 
But how unreasonable and unjust that imputation 
is, there needs not much to discover, unless it be an 
argument there are no true men in the world, 
because there are so many apes which imitate 
them ; or that there are no jewels, because there 
are so many counterfeits. And blessed be God, 
our age is not barren of instances of real goodness 
and unaffected piety ; there being some such gene- 
rous spirits as dare love religion without the dowry 
of interest, and manifest their affection to it in the 
plain dress of the Scriptures, without the paint and 
set-offs which are added to it by the several con- 
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tending parties of the Christian world. Were 
there more such noble spirits of religion in our 
age^ atheism would want one of the greatest pleas 
which it now makes against the truth of religion ; 
for nothing enlarges more the gulf of athieism, than . 
that [xiyoi yifTfAQty wide p<i8sagey which lies between 
the faith and lives of men pretending to be Cbrisr- 
tians. I must needs say there is nothing seems 
more strange and unaccountable to me, than that 
the practice of the unquestionable duties of Chris- 
tianity should be put out of countenance^ or 
slighted by any who own, profess, and contend for 
the principles of it. Can the profession of that be 
honourable, whose practice is not ? If the principles 
be true, why are they not practised ? If they be not 
truCy why are they professed ? 

You see. Sir, to what an unexpected length my 
desire to vindicate the honour, as welt as truth 
of religion, hath drawn out this present address. 
But I may sooner hope for your pardon in it, than 
if I had spent so much paper after the usual man-* 
ner of dedications, in representing you to yourself 
or the world. Sir, I know you have too much of 
that I have been commending, to delight in your 
own deserved praises, much less in flatteries, which 
so benign a subject might easily make one's pen 
run over in. And therein I might not much have 
digressed from my design, since I know few more 
exemplary for that rare mixture of truB piety, and 
the highest civility together; in whom that in- 
estimable jewel of religion is placed in a most 
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sweet, afikble, and obliging temper. But although 
none will be more ready on any occasion with 
' all gratitude to acknowledge the great obligations 
yea have laid upon me, yet I am so far sensible of 
the common vanity of Epistles Dedicatory^ that 
I cannot so heartily comply with them in any 
thing, as in my hearty prayers to the Almighty 
for your good and welfare, and in subscribing 
myself, 

SIR, 
June 5, 1662. Your most humble 

and affectionate Servant, 
ED. STILLINGFLEET, 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 



It is neither to satisfy the importunity of friends^ nor to 
prevent false copies, (which and such like excuses I know 
are expected in usual prefaces,) that I have adventured 
abroad this following treatise ; but it is out of a just re- 
sentment of the affronts and indignities which have been 
cast on religion, by such who account it a matter of 
judgment to disbelieve the Scriptures, and a piece of wit 
to dispute themselves out of the possibility of being happy 
in another world. When yet the more acute and sub- 
tle their arguments are, the greater their strength is 
against themselves ; it being impossible there should be so 
much wit and subtlety in the souls of men,, were they not 
of a more excellent nature than they imagine them to 
be. And how contradictious is it for such persons to 
be ambitious of being cried up for wit and reason, whose 
design is to degrade the rational soul so far below herself^ 
as to make her become like the beasts that perish ! If 
now the weight and consequence of the subject, and the 
too great seasonableness of it, (if the common fame of the 
large spread of atheism among us be true,) be not suffi- 
cient apology for the publishing this book, I am resolved 
rather to undergo thy censure, than be beholden to any 
other. The intendment therefore of this Preface, is only 
to give a brief account of the scope, design, and method 
of the following books, although the view of the contents 
of the chapters might sufficiently acquaint thee with it. 
How far I have been either from transcribing, or a design 
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to excuss out of the hands of their admirers, the several 
writings on the behalf of religion in general, or Chris- 
tianity in particular, (especially Mornay, Grotius, Amy- 
raldus, &c.) may easily appear by comparing what is con* 
tained in their books and this together. Had I not 
thought something might be said, if not more fully and 
rationally, yet more suitably to the present temper of this 
age, than what is already written by them, thou hadst 
not been troubled with this Preface, much less with 
tlie whole book. But as the tempers and geniuses of 
ages and times alter, so do the arms and weapons which 
Atheists employ against religion. The most popular pre- 
tences of the Atheists of our age, have been the irre- 
concileableness of the account of times in Scripture with 
that of the learned and ancient Heathen nations; the in- 
consistency of the belief of the Scriptures with the prin- 
ciples of reason ; and the account which may be given of 
the origin of things, from principles of philosophy, with- 
out the Scriptures. These three therefore I have particu- 
larly set myself against^ and directed against each of them 
a several book. In the first, I have manifested that there 
is no ground of credibility in the account of ancient times, 
given by any Heathen nations, different from the Scrip- 
tures, which I have with so much care and dilig^ence en- 
quired into, that from thence we may hope to hear 
no more of men before Adam to salve the authority of 
the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a de- 
sign to undermine them ; but I have not thought the 
frivolous pretences of the author of that hypothesis worth 
particular mentioning^ supposing it sufficient to give a 
clear account of things, without particular citation of au- 
thors, where it was not of great concernment for under- 
standing the thing itself. In the second book I have un- 
dertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, why 
we are to believe those several persons, who in several 
ages were employed to reveal the mind of God to the 
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world ; and with greater particularity than hath yet been 
used^ I have insisted on the persons of Moses, and the 
prophets, our Saviour and his Apostles, and in every 
of them manifested the rational evidences on which they 
were to be believed, not only by the men of their own 
age, but by those of succeeding generations. In the 
third book I have insisted on the matters themselves, 
which are either supposed by, or revealed in the Scrip- 
tures ; and have therein not only manifested the certainty 
of the foundations of all religion, which lie in the being of 
God and immortality of the soul, but the undoubted 
truth of those particular accounts concerning the origin of 
the universe, of evil, and of nations, which were most 
liable to the Atheist's exceptions, and have therein con- 
sidered all the pretences of philosophy ancient or modern, 
which have seemed to contradict any of them ; to which 
(mantisscB loco) 1 have added the evidence of Scripture- 
history in the remainders of it in Heathen mythology, 
and concluded all with a discourse of the excellency of the 
Scriptures. Thus having given a brief view of the design 
and method of the whole, I submit it to every free and 
unprejudiced judgment. All the favour then I shall re- 
quest of thee b, to read seriously, and judge impartially) 
and then I doubt not but thou wilt see as much reason for 
religion as I do. 
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JbiiNQUIRIES after truth have that peculiar commenda- CHAP, 
tion above all other designs, that they come on purpose ^* 
to gratify the most noble faculty of our souls, ana do |, 
niost immediately tend to advance the highest perfection 
of our rational beings. For all our most laudaole endea* 
vours after knowledge now, are only the gathering up of 
sopoie scattered fragments of what was once an entire &* 
brie, and the recovery of some precious jewels which 
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BOOK were lost out of sight, and sunk in the shipwreck of hu- 
!■ man nature. That saying of Plato, That all knowledge is 
remembrance, and all ignorance forgelfiilness, is a certain 
and undoubted trnth ; if by forget fulness be meant the 
liiss, and by remembrance the recovery, of those notions 
aTid conceptions of things, which the mind of man once 
had in its pure and primitive state, wherein the under- 
standing was the truest microcosm, in which all the 
beings of the inferior world were faithfully represented 
according to their true, native, and genuine perfections. 
God created the soul of man not only capable of finding 
out the truth of things, but furnished him with a suSi- 
cient xgiT^pmy, or touchstone, to discover truth from false- 
hood, by a light set up in his understanding, which if he 
had attended to, he might have secured himself from alt 
impostures and deceits. As all other beings were created 
in the full possession of the agreeable perfections of their 
several natures, so was man too ; else God would have 
Gen. i. 31. never closed the work of creation with those words. And 
God saw all that he had made, and behold it was very 
good; that is, endued with all those perfections which 
were suitable to their several beings ; which man had 
been most defective in, if his understanding had not been 
endowed with a large stock of intellectual knowledge, 
which is the most natural and genuine perfection belong- 
ing to his rational being. For reason being the most 
raised faculty of human nature, if that had been defective 
in its discoveries of truth, which is its proper object, it 
would have argued the greatest maim and imperlection in 
the being itself. For if it belongs to the perfection of the 
sensitive faculties, to discern what is pleasant from what 
is hurtful, it must needs be the perfection of the rational, 
to find out the diSerence of truth from falsehood -• not as 
though the soul could then have had, any more than 
now, an actual notion of all the beings in the world co- 
existing at the same time, but that it would have been 
free from all deceit in its conceptions of things, which 
were not caused through inadvertency. 
H. Which will appear from the several aspects man's 

knowledge hath, which are either upwards towards his 
Maker, or abroad on his fellow-creatures. If we consider 
that contemplation of the soul which fixes itself on that 
infinite Being which was the cause of it, and is properly 
5eujm'a, it wilT be found necessary for the soul to -be cre- 
ated in a clear and distinct knowledge of bim, because of 
man's immediate obligation to obedience unto him ; which 
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must necessarily suppose the knowledge of him^ whdse chap. 
will roast be his rule : for if man were not fiilly convinced^ ^• 
in the first moment after his creation, jof the being of 
bim whom he was to obey^ his first work and duty would 
not have been actual obedience, but a search whether 
there was any supreme, infinite, and eternal Being or no ; 
and whereon his duty to him was founded, and what 
might be sufficient declaration of his will and laws, ac- 
cording to which he must regulate his obedience. The 
taking off all which doubts and scruples from the soul of 
man, must suppose him fully satisfied, upon the first free 
use of reason, that there was an infinite Power ^nd Being, 
which produced him, and on that account had a right to 
command him in whatsoever he pleased ; and that those 
commands of his were declared to him in so certain a 
way, that he could not be deceived in the judging of 
them. The clear knowledge of God will further appear 
most necessary to man in his first creation, if we consider 
that God created him for this end and purpose, to enjoy • 
converse and an humble familiarity with himself; he had 
then ejctfuroy vrgog rov ovpavov xoivcov/av, in the language of Clemens 
Clemens Alexandrinus, converse with God was as natural ^^''^J^ 
to him as his being was. For man, as he came first out of syibuVg!*^^ 
God's hands, was the reflection of God himself on a dark p. 21. Ed. 
cloud, the iris of the Deity; the similitude was the same,^»on. 
but the substance different: thence he is said tO'be ^^^"(^/"-g 
ated after the image of God. His knowledge then had 
been more intellectual than discursive; not so much em* 
ploying his faculties in the operose deductions of reason, 
(the pleasant toil of the rational faculties since the fall,) 
but had immediately employed them about the sublimest 
objects ; not about quidaities aiid formalities, but about 
him who was the fountain of his being, and the centre of 
his happiness. There was not then so vast a difference be- 
tween the angelical and human life : the angels and men 
both fed on the same dainties; all the difference was, they 
were in the wnprnv, the upper room in heaven, and man in 
the summer parlour in paradise. 

If we take a view of man's knowledge as it respects his in, 
fellow-creatures, we shall find these were so fully known 
to him on his first creation, that he needed not to go to 
school to the wide world, to gather up his conceptions of 
them. For the right exercise of that dominion which 
he was instated in over the inferior world, doth im-» 
ply a particular knowledge of the nature, being, and pro-- 
perties of those things which he was to make use of; 
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BOOiC without which he could not have improved them for 
1* their peculiar ends. And from this knowledge did prp^ 
! ceed tne giving .the creatures those proper and peculiar 

names which were expressive of their several natures. For 
Plato in as Plato tell us, tf mifTu h^fj^ispyph ovo/tt«ra»y tlvai, aAAee fiifoif 
Cratjlo. Ixiivov TW oiroSXfwovTa ffi^ ri if ^utrei wofia 09 ixifcOf the impo-» 
Lif Ficin. siHon qf names on things belongs not to every one, but only to 
him that hath a full prospect into their several natures* For 
it is most agreeable to reason, that names should carry in 
them a suitableness to the things they express ; for words 
being for no other end but to express our conceptiops of 
things, and our conceptions being but tUovis xa) ifj^onifMura 
irf ayf/Mtrow, as the same philosopher speaks, the resemblances 
and representations qf tne things, it must needs follow, that, 
where there was a true knowledge, the conceptions must 
agree with the things ; and words being to express our con-' 
ceptions, none are so fit to do it as those which are expres** 
sive of the several natures of the things they are used to 
• represent ; for otherwise all the use of words is to be a 
mere vocabulary to the understanding, and an index to me- 
mory, and of no further use in the pursuit of knowledge^ 
than to let us know what words men are agreed to call 
things by. But something further seems to be intended 
Mtfrcenisinin their first imposition; whence the Jews call it rt^TDD 
Gen.ii. 19. nD%3*on, as Mercer tells us, a separation and distinction of 
Kircher the Several kinds of things : and Kircher thus paraphrases 
^KTPt ^^^ words of Moses ; and whatsoever Adam call&i every 
torn, ii.* living creature, that was the name thereof: i.e. saith he^ 
class. %. fuerunt ilUs vera etgermana fiomina, et rerum naturis pro-^ 
*^P' ^' pri^ accommodata. But however this be, we have this fur « 
ther evidence of that height of knowledge which must be 
supposed in the^first man, that as he was the first in his kind, 
so he was to be the standard and measure of all that fol^ 
lowed, and therefore could not want any thing of the due 
perfections of human nature. And as the shekel of the 
sanctuary was, if not double to others, (as men ordinarily* 
mistake,) yet of a full and exact weislit, because it waa 
to be the standard for all other weights, (which was this 
cause of its being kept in the temple,) so if the first man 
bad not double the proportion and measure of knowledge 
which his posterity hath, if it was not running over m 
regard of abundance, yet it must be pressed down and 
shaken together in regard of weight; else he would be a 
very unfit standard for us to judge by, concerning the due 
and suitable perfections of human nature. 
IV. ' fiut we need not have run so far back as the first man^ 
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to evince the knowledge of truth to be the most natural CHAP, 
perfection of the soul of man ; for even among the pre- *• 
sent ruins of human nature, we may find son^e such noble 
and generous spirits^ that discern so much beauty in the 
face of truth, that to such as should enquire what they 
find sa attractive in it, their answer would be the same 
with Aristotle's in a like case, it was ruf\5 hgdrTiiJMy the 
question of those who never saw it. For so pleasing is 
the enquiry, and so satisfactory the finding of truth after 
the search, that the relish of it doth far exceed the great- 
est epicurism of Apicius, or the most costly entertain- 
ments of Cleopatra ] there being no gust so exquisite as 
that of the mmd, nor any jewels to be compared with 
truth. Nor do any persons certainly better deserve the 
name of men, than such w^o allow their reason a full 
employment, and think not the erectness of man's stature 
a sufficient distinction of him from brutes. Of which 
those may be accounted only a hiffher species, who can 
patiently suffer the imprisonment oftheir intellectuals in a 
dungeon of ignorance, and know themselves to be men 
only by those characters, by which Alexander knew him- 
self not to be a God, by their proneness to intemperance 
and sleep. So strange a metempsychosis may there be 
without any change of bodies; and Euphorbus's soul 
might become a brute, without ever removing its lodging 
into the body of an ass. So much will the soul degene-* 
rate from itself, if not improved j and in a kind of sullen- 
ness scarce appear to be what it is, because it is not im- 
proved to what it may be. 

• But you will say, if this knowledge of truth be so V. 
great, so natural^ so valuable a perfection of human na- 
ture, whence comes so much of the world to be overrun 
with ignorance and barbarism ? whence come^ so many 
pretenders to knowledge, to court a cloud instead of 
Juno ? to pretend a love to truth, and yet to fall down 
and worship error ? If there were so great a sympathy 
between the soul and truth, there would be an im- 
patient desire after it, and a most ready embracing and 
closing with it. We see the magnet doth not draw the 
iron with greater force, than it seems to run with Im- 
patience into its closest embraces. If there had been 
formerly so intimate an acquaintance between the soul 
and truth, as Socrates fancied of friends in the other 
world, there would be an harmonious closure upon the 
first appearance, and no divorce to be after made between , 
them. 
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BOOK True; but then we must consider there is an intierme- 
^' diate state between the former acquaintance and the re- 
newal of it, wherein all those remaining characters of 
mutual knowledge are sunk so deep, and lie so hid, that 
there needs a new fire to be kindled, to bring forth those 
latent figures, and make them again appear legible. And 
when once those tokens are produced of the former 
friendship, there are not more impatient longings, nor 
more close embraces between the touched needle and the 
magnet, than there are between the understanding and 
discovered truth. But then withal, we are to consider, 
that they are but few whose souls are awakened out o£ 
that lethargy they are fallen into in this degenerate con- 
dition : the most are so pleased with their sleep, that they 
are loth to disturb their rest ; and set a higher price upon 
a lazy ignorance, than upon a restless knowledge. And 
even of those whose souls are, as it were, between sleep- 
ing and waking, what by reason of the remaining con- 
fusion of the species in their brains, what by the present 
dimness of their sight, and the hovering uncertain light 
they are to judge by, there are few that can put a differ- 
ence between a mere phantasm and a real truth. Of 
which these rational accounts may be given, viz. why so 
few pretenders to knowledge do light on truth. 
VI. First, IVant of an impartial diligence in the search of it. 

(i.) Truth now must be sought, and that with care and dili- 
gence, before we find it. Jewels do not use to lie upon 
the surface of the earth: highways are seldom paved with 
gold ; what is most worth our finding, calls for the great- 
est search. If one that walks the streets should find 
some inestimable jewel, or one that travels the road meet 
with a bag of gold, it would be but a silly design of any 
to walk the street, or travel the road, in hopes to meet 
with such a purchase to make them rich. If some have 
happily light on some valuable truths, when they minded 
nothing less than them, must this render a diligence use- 
less in enquiries after such ? No : Truth, though she be so 
fair and pleasing as to draw our affections, is yet so 
modest as to admit of being courted; and, it may be, 
deny the first suit, to heighten our importunity. And 
certainly nothing hath oftener forbid the banns between 
the understanding and truth enquired after, than partiality 
and preoccupation* of judgment, which makes men en- 
quire more diligently after the dowry than the beauty of 
trutli ; its correspondency to their interests, than its evi- 
dence to their understandings. An useful error hath often 
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kept the keys of the mind for free admission, when impor- CHAP, 
tant truths^ but contrary to men's preconceptions or inter- ^• 
est, have been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the wrong 
bias of the soul, that efTectually keeps it from coming 
near the mark of truth ; nay, sets it at the greatest dis- 
tance from it. There are few in the world that look after 
truth with their own eyes ; most make use of spectacles 
of others making, which makes them so seldom behold 
the proper lineaments in the face of truth ; which the se- 
veral tinctures from education, authority, custom, and 
predisposition, do exceedingly hinder men from dis- 
cerning. 

Another reason why there are so few who find truth, Vii. 
when so many pretend to seek it, is, that near resemblance (*'^ 
which error often hears to truth. It hath been well ob- 
served, that Error seldom walks abroad the world in her 
own raiments ; she always borrows something of Truth, 
to make her more acceptable to the world. It hath been 
always the subtlety of grand deceivers, to graft their 
greatest errors on some material truths, to make them 
pass more undiscernible to all such who look more at the 
root on which they stand, than on the fruits which they 
bring forth. It will hereafter appear how most of the 
grossest of the Heathen errors have, as Plutarch saith of Plutarchus 
the Egyptian fables, ui^^f^is Tiv«f lii^itra^ t^; «Aijde/«?, 5owe ^.*?*!** '* 
faint and obscure resemblances of truth ; nay, more than Ed!"ox(m? 
%0f as most pernicious weeds are bred in the fattest soils, 
their most destructive principles have been founded on 
some necessary and important truths. Thus idolatry 
doth suppose the belief of the existence of a Deity ; and 
superstition the immortality of the souls of men. The 
Devil could never have built his chapels, but on the same 
ground whereon God's temples stood ; which makes me 
far less wonder than many do, at the meeting with many 
expressions concerning these two grand truths in the 
writings of ancient Heathens ; knowing how willing the 
Devil might be to have such principles still owned in the 
world, which, by his depraving of them, might be the 
nourishers of idolatry ana superstition. For the general 
knowledge of a Divine nature, supposing men ignorant of 
the true God, did only lay a foundation to erect his 
idolatrous temples upon ; and the belief of Ae souVs sur- 
viving the body after death, without knowledge of the 
true way of attaining happiness, did make men more 
eager of embracing those rites and ceremonies, which - 

B4 
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BOOK caitie with a pretence of shewing the way to a blessed 
^■' immortality. 
Yjjl/ Which may be a most probable reason, why philoso- 
phy and idolatry did increase so much together as they 
did ; for though right reason, fully improved, would have 
Overthrown all those cursed and idolatrous practice3 
among the Heathens ; yet reason, only discerning some 
general notions, without their particular application and 
improvement, did only dispose the most ordmary sort of 
people to a more ready entertainment of the most gross 
idolatry. For hereby they discerned the necessity of 
some kind of worship, but could not find out the right 
way of it; and therefore they greedily followed that 
which was commended to them, by such who did withal 
agree with them in the common sentiments of human na- 
ture: nay, and those persons themselves who were the 
great maintainers of the sublimer notions concerning God 
and the soul of man, were either the great instruments of 
advancing that horrid superstition among them, as Or- 
pheus and ApoUonius, or very forward compliers with it, 
as many of the philosophers were. Although withal it 
Cannot be denied to have been a wonderful discovery of 
divine Providence, by these general notions to keep 
waking the inward senses of men's souls, that thereby it 
might appear, when divine revelation should be manifested 
to uiem, that it brought nothing contrary to the common 
principles of human nature, but did only rectify the de- 
pravations of it, and clearly shew men that way which 
they had long been ignorantly seeking after. Which 
was the excellent advantage the Apostle made of the in- 
scription on the altar at Athens to the unknown God ; 
Acts xvii. WTiorriy saith he, ye ignorantly serve, him I declare unto 
*^* you. And which was the happy use the primitive learned 

Christians made of all those passages concerning the Di- 
vine nature, and the immortality of the souls of men, 
which they found in the Heathen writers, thereby to evi- 
dence to the world that the main postulata, or supposi- 
tions of Christian religion, were granted by their own 
most admired men; and that Christianity did not rase 
out, but only build upon those coipmon foundations, 
which were entertained by all who had any name for 

reason. 

* 

IX. ^ Though this, I say, were the happy effect of this build- 
ing errors on common truths to all that had the advan- 
tage of Divine revelation, to discern tfie one from the 
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other; yet as to others who were destitute of it, they chap. 
were liable to this twofold great inconvenience by it : '• 
First, Jot the sake of the apparent rottenness of the super- 7^ 
structures y to question the soundness of the foundations on 
which they stood. And this, I doubt not, was the case of 
many considerative Heathens, who observing that mon- 
strous and unreasonable way of worship obtaining among 
the Heathen, and not being able by the strength of their 
ownreason, through thewant of divine revelation, to deduce 
any certain instituted worship, they were shrewdly tcmpt- 
e4 io i^nounce those principles, when they could not but 
abhor :tiie conclusions drawn from them ; for there is 
nothing more usual than for men who exceedjngly detest 
some absurd consequence they see may be drawn from a 
principle supposed, to reject the principle itself for the^ 
sake of that consequence ; which, it may be, doth not 
niacessarily follow from it, but, through the shortness of 
their own reason, doth appear to them to do so. Thus 
when l^e intelligent Heatnen did apparently see, that 
from the principles of the being of God, and the immor- 
tality of souls, did flow all those unnatural and inhuman 
sacnfices, all those absurd and ridiculous rites, all those 
execrable and profane mysteries ; out of a loathing the 
ioimoralities and impieties which attended these, they 
were brought to question the very truth and certainty of 
those principles which were capable of being thus 
abused. 

And therefore I am very prone to suspect the apology x. 
usually made for Protagoras, Diagoras, and such others 
of them who were accounted atheists, to be more favour- 
able than true, viz. that they only rejected those Heathen 
dntiea, and not the belief of the Divine nature. I should 
think this account of their reputed atheism rational, were 
it any ways evident that they did build their belief of a 
Divine nature upon any other grounds than such as were 
common to them with those whose worship they so much 
derided. And therefore, when the Heathens acpused the 
Christians of* atheism, I have fiill and clear evidence that 
no more could be meant thereby than the rejection of 
their way of worship ; because I have sufficient assurance 
from them, that they did believe in a Divine nature, and 
. an instituted religion most suitable to the most common 
repeiyed notions of God, which they owned in opposition 
to all Heathen worship; which I find not in the least 
pretended to by any of the forementioned persons, nor 
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IIOOK any thing of any different way of religion asserted, but 
^' only a destruction of that in use among them. 
j^i And although the case of Anaxagoras Clazomeniu^^ 

and the rest of the Ionic philosophers, might seem very 
different from Diagoras, Theodorus, and those before 
mentioned, because although they denied the Gods in 
vulgar repute to be such as they were thought to be ; (as 
Anaxagoras called the sun fuilpov hiirvpovj a mere globe of 
Jircj for which he was condemned at Athens to banish- 
Voss. de ment, and fined five talents ; yet the learned Vossius puts 
Jdololat. iQ this plea in his behalf, that he was one that asserted 
the creation of the world to flow from an eternal Mind ;) 
although therefore, I say, the case of the Ionic philoso- 
phers may seem far different from the others, because of 
their asserting the production of the world, (which from 
Thales Milesius was conveyed by Anaximander and 
Anaximenes to Anaxagoras,) yet to one that thoroughly 
considers what they understood by their eternal Mind, 
they may be sooner cleared from tne imputation of athe- 
ism than irreli^ion : which two certainly ought in this 
case to be distinguished ; for it is very possible for men^ 
meeting with such insuperable difficulties about the ca- 
sual concourse of atoms for the production of the world, 
or the eternal existence of matter, to assert some eternal 
Mind as the first cause of these things, which yet they 
may embrace only as an hypothesis in philosophy to 
solve the phenomena of nature with, but yet not to make 
this eternal Mind the object of adoration. And so their 
asserting a Deity, was only on the same account as the 
Trajgedians used to bring in their 06o^ utto ft>j;^ay?f, when 
their fables were brought to such an issue, and perplexed 
with so many difficulties, that they saw no way to clear 
them again, but to make some God. come down upon the 
stage, to solve the difficulties they were engaged in; or, 
as Seneca saith of many great families, when they had 
run up their genealogies so high, that they could go no 
further, they then fetched their pedigree from the Gocjs : 
so ^yhen these philosophers saw such incongruities in as- 
serting an infinite and eternal series of matter, they might 
by this be brought to acknowledge some active principle 
which produced the world, though they were far enough 
from giving any religious worship to that eternal Mind* 
XII. Thus even Epicurus and his followers would not stick 

to assert the being of a God, so they might but circum- 
scribe him within the heavens, and let him have nothing 
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to do with things that were done on earth. And how chap. 
uncertain the most dogmatical of them all were, as to '- 
their opinions concerning the being and nature of their 
Gods, doth fully appear from the large discourses of 
Tully upon that subject; where is fully raanitVstcd their 
variety of opinions and mutual repugnancies, their self- 
contradictions and inconstancy in their own assertions ; 
which hath made me somewhat inclinable to think, that 
the reason why many of them did to the world own a 
Deity, was, that they might not be martyrs for atheism ; 
Which _Tully likewise seems to acknowledge, whencicerode 
speaking of the punishment of Protagoras for that speech f*?'' ^°'' 
of his ; De diis neque ut sint, neque ut non sint, haheo di- ' '' ''' ^' 
cere : Ex quOf says he, equidem existiTiio tardiores ad hanc 
senfenliam profitendam multos esse factos, quippe cum 
pcenam ne duhitalio quidem effugere potulsset. So that, 
for all the verbal asserting of a Deity among them, we 
have no certain evidence of their flrm belief of it, and 
much less of any worship and service they owed unto it. 
And though, it may be, they could not totally excuss the 
notions of a Deity out of their minds, partly through that 
natural sense which is engraven on the souls of nien ; 
partly, as being unable to solve the difficulties of nature 
without a Deity ; yet the observing the notorious vanities 
of Heathen worship, might make them look upon it as a 
mere philosophical speculation, and not any thing that 
had an influence upon the government of men's lives : for, 
as in nature, the ooserving the great mixture of falsehood 
and truth, made the Academics deny any certain xpir^piav, 
or rule of judging truth, and the Sceptics take away all 
certain assent ; so the same consequence was unavoidable 
here, upon the same principle. And that made even 
Plato himself so ambiguous and uncertain in his dis- 
courses of a Deity; sometimes making him an eternal 
Mind, sometimes asserting the whole world, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, souls, and all, to be gods, and even those 
that were worshipped among the Heathens, as Tully tells 
UB out of his Timasus and De Legibus; which, as Val- 
leius the Epicurean there speaks, El per se sunt falsa el 
sibi invicem repugnantia. This is the first inconvenience ' 
following the mutture of truth and falsehood, ybr the sake 
of ike falsehood to question the truth itself it was joijied 
with. 

The other is as great which follows, when truth and XIH. 
ialsehood are mixed, for the sake of the truth to embrace <*'J 
the falsehood i which is a mistake as common as the other, 
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BOOK because men are apt to think, that things so vastly dif- 
'■ ferent as truth and falsehood could never blend or be ir 



corporate together; therefore when they are certain they 
have some truth, they conclude no falsehood to be joined 
with it. And this I suppose to have been the i*a*e of the 
more credulous and vulgar Heathen, as the other was of 
the philosophers ; for they, finding mankind to agree in 
this, not only that there is a God, but that he must be 
worshipped, did, without scruple, make use of the way 
of worhliip among them, as knowing there must be some, 
and they were ignorant of any else. And from hence 
they grew to be as confident believers of all those fables 
and traditions on which their idolatry was founded, as of 
those first principles and notions, from which the neces- 
sity of divine worship did irise. And being thus habitu- 
ated to the belief' of these things, when truth itself was 
divulged among them, they suspected it to be only a cor- 
Oris. c. ruption of some of their rabies. This Celsus the Epicu- 
Ceit. I- iv. rean, on all occasions, in his books against the Christians 
Ed! 'sku"' •^•<* ''y *•*■ 1'*'"* *>* ^^^*^* ***^ building of the Tower of 
cer. Babel, and the confusion of tongues, was taken from the 

fable of the Aloidse in Homer's Odyssey ; the story of 
the flood, from Deucalion ; Paradise, from Aldnous's 
Gardens ; the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah, from the 
story of Phaeton. Which Origen well refutes, from the 
fsLT greater antiquity of those relations among the Jews, 
than any among the Greeks ; and therefore the corrup- 
tion of the tradition was in them, and not in the Jews : 
which must be our only way for finding out which was 
the original, and which the corruption, by demonstrating 
the undoubted antiquity of one beyond the other; where- 
by we must do as Archimedes did by the crown of Hiero, 
find out the exact proportions of truth and falsehood 
which lay In those heathen fables. 
XIT. And this now leads to the third account, why truth is 
so hardly discerned from error, even by those who search 
after it, which is, the great obscurity of the history of an- 
cient times, which should decide the controversy. For 
there being an universal agreement in some common 
principles, and a frequent resemblance in particular tradi- 
tions, we must of necessity, for the clearing the truth 
from its corruption, have recourse to ancient history, to 
see if thereby we can find out where the original tradition 
was best preserved, by what means it came to be corrupted, 
and whereby we may distinguish those corruptions from 
the truths to which they are annexed : which is thtt de- 
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sign and subject of our future discourse, viz. ^ to demon* CHAP. 
' strate that there was^ a certain original and general tra- '* 

* dition preserved in the world concerning the oldest ages 
^ of the world ; that this tradition was gradually corrupted 

* among the Hieathens ; that, notwithstanding this cor- 
' ruption, there were sufficient remainders of it to evi- 
' dence its true original ; that the full account of this tra- 
^ dition is alone preserved in those books we call the 
^ Scriptures : that where any other history seems to cross 

* the report contained in them^ we have sufficient ground 
^ to question their credibility ; and that there is sufficient 
' evidence to clear the undoubted certainty of that history 
' which is contained in the sacred records of Scripture/ 
Wherein wp shall observe the same method, which 
Thales took in taking the height of the pyramids, by 
measuring the length of their shadow ; so shall we the 
height and antiquity of truth from the extent of the fabu* 
lous corruptions of it : which will be a work of so much 
the greater difficulty, because the truth we pur3ue after 
takes cover in so great antiquity, and we must be forced 
to follow its most flying footsteps through the dark and 
shady paths of ancient history. For though history be 
frequently called the light of truth, and the herald of 
times, yet that light is so faint and dim, especially in Hea« 
then nations, as not to serve to discover the face of Truth 
from her counterfeits Error; and that herald so little 
skilled, as not to be able to tell us which is of the elder 
house. The reason is; though Truth be always of greater 
antiquity, yet Error may have the more wrinkled face, by 
which It often imposeth on such who guess antiquity by 
deformity, and think nothing so old as that which can 

S've the least account of its own age. This is evidently 
e case of those who make the pretence of ancient his- 
tory a plea for infidelity, and thmk no argument more 
plausible to impugn the certainty of Divine revelation, 
than the seeming repugnancy of some pretended histories 
with the account of ancient time reported in the Bible. 
Which being a pretext so unworthy, and designed for so 
ill aki end, and so frequently made use of, by such who 
account infidelity a piece of antiquity as well as of reason, 
it may be worth our ^vhile to shew, that the Scriptures 
are no more liable to be baffled with reason, than to bo 
confuted by antiquity. 

In order therefore to the removing of this stumbling- xv. 
block in our way, I shall first evince. That there is no certain 
credibility in any of those ancient histories^ which seem to 
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BOOK contradict the Scriptures^ nor any ground of reason why 
'• we should assent ao them, when they differ from the Bi- 
ble : and then prove, that all those undoubted characters 
of a, most certain and authentic history are legible in those 
records contained in Scripture. Whereby we shall not 
only shew the unreasonableness of infidelity, but the ra« 
tional evidence which our faith doth stand on as to these 
things. T shall demonstrate the first of these, viz. that 
there is no ground of assent to any ancient histories, 
which give account of things different from the Scriptures, 
from these arguments; the apparent defect, weakness 
and insufficiency of them as to the giving an account of 
older times; the monstrous confusion, ambiguity and 
uncertainty of them in the account which they give; 
the evident partiality of them to themselves, and in- 
consistency with each other. I begin with the first of 
these, the defect and insufficiency of them to give such 
an account of older times as may amount to certain cre- 
dibility : which if cleared, will of itself be sufficient to 
manifest the incompetency of those records, as to the 
laying any foundation for a firm assent to be given to 
them. !Now this defect and insufficiency of those his-^ 
tories is either more general, which lies in common to. 
them all ; or such as may be observed in a particular con- 
sideration of the histories of those several nations, which 
have pretended highest to antiquity. 
XVI. The general defect is, The want of timely records to[ 
preserve their histories in. For it is most evident^ that tho 
truest history in the world is liable to various corruptions 
through length of time, if there be no certain way of 
preserving it entire. And that, through the frailty of 
memory in those who had integrity to preserve it; 
througn the gradual increase of barbarism and ignorance^ 
where there are no ways of instruction ; and through the 
subtilty of such, whose interest it may be to corrupt and 
alter that tradition. If we find such infinite variety and 
difference in men's accounts, as to the histories of their 
own times, when they have all possible means to be ac- 
quainted with the truth of them ; what account can we ima- 
gine can be given, where there was no way of preserving 
to posterity the most authentic relation of former ages r 
Especially, it being most evident, that where any certain 
way of preserving tradition is wanting, a people must 
soon degenerate into the greatest stupidity and barbarism ; 
because all will be taken up in minding their own petty^ 
concerns, and no encouragement at all given to such pub«« 
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lie spirits, who would mind the credit of the whole chap. 
nation. For what was there for such to employ them- ^\ 
selves upon, or spend their time in, when they had no 
other kind of learning among them, but some general 
traditions conveyed from father to son, which might be 
learned by such who followed nothing but domestic em* 
ployments ? So that the sons of Noah, after their several 
dispersions and plantations of several countries, did gra- 
dually degenerate into ignorance and barbarism : for, 
upon their first settling in any country, they found it em« 
ployment sufficient to cultivate the land, and make habi- 
tations to live in, and to provide themselves of necessities 
for their mutual comfort and subsistence. Besides this, 
they were often put to removes from one place to an- 
other, where they could not conveniendy reside \ which 
Thucydides speaKs much of as to the ancient state of 
Greece : and it was a great while before they came to 
embody themselves together in towns and cities, and 
from thence to spread into provinces, and to settle the 
bounds and extents of their territories. The first age 
after the plantation of a country being thus spent, the 
next saw it necessary to fall close to the worlc of hus- 
bandry, not only to get something out of the earths for 
their subsistence ; but when by their diligence they had 
so iar improved the ground, that they had not only 
enough for themselves, but to spare to others, they then 
found out a way f6r commerce one with another by ex- 
change. This way of traffic made them begin to raise 
their hopes higher, of enriching themselves ; which when 
some or them had done, they bring the poorer under 
their power, and reign as lords over them; these rich, 
with their dependents, strive to outvie each other; 
whence came wars and mutual contentions, till they who 
got the better over their adversaries, took still greater 
authority into their hands: thence at first every city 
almost, and adjacent territory, had a king over it ; which 
by conflicting with each other, at last brought several 
cities and territories under the power of one particular 
person, who thereby came to reign as sole monarch over 
all within his dominions. 

For although there be some reason to think, that the XVil. 
leaders of several colonies had at first superiority over all 
that went with them; yet there being evidence in few 
nations of any continued succession of monarchs from the 
posterity of Noah, and so ^eat evidence of so many petty- 
royalties, almost in every city, (as we^read of such multi- 
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.fioOK tude» of kings in the dmall territory of Canaatij wbefi 
I* Joshua conquered it,) this makes it at least probable to 
me, that after the death of the first leader, by reason of 
their poverty and dispersedness of habitations, they did 
not incorporate generally into any civil government undei* 
one head, but did rise by degrees in the manner before set 
down ; but yet so, that in the petty divisions some pre<- 
rogative might be given to him who derived his pedigree 
the nearest from the first founder of that plantation ; 
which in all probability is the meaning of Thucydidea^ 
who tells us, when the riches of Greece began to increase, 
and their power improved, tyrannies were erected in mo^ 
Thucyd.l.i. cities, «r^epov 8s j<ray Itt) fir^ois yipoun crarpixa) ^(rtXsiatyfof 
Ed' Duker ^^/^^^ ^^^ ^*^^ kingdoms with honours limited were heredi^ 
' " '' taryi for so the scholiast explains it, varpixal ^ourOsxm eeri 
Twv fsraripwv vragahMfi^SeivofUVM Kotra SiaSo^^v yivoui* This 
then being the state and case of most nations in the firi^ 
0ges after their plantation, there was no likelihood z,t all 
of any great improvement in knowledge among them ; 
nay, so far from it, that for the first a^s, wherein they 
conflicted with poverty and necessity^ there was a neces- 
sary decay among them^ of what knowledge bad beea 
conveyed to them : because their necessities kept them 
in continual employment; and after they conquered 
them, they began to conquer each other : so that till 
such time as they were settled in peace under established 
commonwealths, there was no leisure nor opportunity for 
any arts or sciences to flourish^ without which all certaia 
histories of their own former state must vanish and dwin* 
die into some fabulous stories. And so we find they did in 
most nations ; which thence are able to give no other ac- 
count of themselves^ but that they sprung out of the 
earth where they lived; from which opinion the 'Atheni- 
ans used to wear of old their golden grasshoppers, as 
Thucydides relates. What account can we then expect of 
ancient times from such nations^ which were fo defective 
in preserving their own originals ? 
XVIII. Now this defectiveness of giving testimony of ancient 
times by these nations^ will further appear by these tw^ 
confiderations : First, what ways there are for communir 
eating knowledge to pofterity. Secondly, how long it 
was ere these nations came to be masters of any way of 
certaia communicating their conceptions to their suc^ 
cessors. Three general ways there are, whereby know- 
ledge may be propagated from one to another ; by repre- 
sentative symbols, by speech^ and by letters. The first of 
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these was most common in those older times, for which CHAP, 
purpose Clemens Ale)candrinas produceth the testimony ^' 
of an ancient grammarian, Dionysius Thrax, in his expo- """^^"""^ 
sition of the symbol of the wheels: k<rvjfjiamv yom « ^le^Clem. 
ki^eoog fMVOVy kKkk xa) Zioi crufiSoAav Ivio* roi^ frpa^stg* that some ^****"- 
persons made a representation of their actions to others^ notc\. Edit.' 
only ly speech^ but by symbols too. Which any one, who Oxon. 
is any ways conversant in the learning of those ancient 
times, will find to have been the chief way of propagating 
it (such as it was) from one to another : as is evident in 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and the custom 
of symbols from thence derived among Grecian philoso-* 
phers, especially the Pythagoreans. It was the solemn 
custom -of the Egyptians to wrap up all the little know- 
ledge they had under such mystical representations, 
which were unavoidably clogged with two inconveniences 
very unsuitable to the propagation of knowledge, which 
were obscurity and ambiguity. For it not only cost 
them a great deal of time to gather up such symbolical 
things which might represent their conceptions ; but 
when they had pitched upon them, they were liable to a 
great variety of interpretations, as is evident in all those 
remainders of them, preserved by the industry of some 
ancient writers* As in their xcDftatria), or golden images of 
their Grods, they had engraved two dogs, an hawk, and an 
ibis. By the dogs some understood the two hemispheres, 
others the two tropics; by the hawk some understood 
the sun, others the equinoctial ; by the ibis, some the 
moon, others the zodiac, as is evident in Clemens, who 
reports it. This way then is a most unfit way to convey 
any ancient tradition; by being both obscure, ambiguous, 
and unable to express so much as to give any certain light 
to future ages of the passages of the precedent. 

The other ways of conveying knowledge are either by XIX. 
speech, or by letters- The first must be by some vocal 
cabala, delivered down from father to son ; but words 
being of so perishing a nature, and man's memory so 
weak and frail in retaining them, it is necessary tor a 
certain communication of knowledge, that some way 
should be found out more lasting than words, more firm 
than memory, more faithful than tradition : which could 
not otherwise be imagined, than that the author of his 
own conceptions should himself leave them to the view of 
all posterity ; in order to which, some way must be con- 
trived, whereby men's voices might be seen, and men's 
fingers speak. But how to express all kind of sounds, 

VOL. I. c 
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BOOK with the several draughts of a pen, and to confine tt;iem 

!• within the compass of twenty-four letters, is deservedly 

called by Galileo, admtrandamm omnium inventionum hu-^ 

manarum^gnaculum^ the choicest of all human inventions^* 

And had we no other evidence of the great obscurity of 

ancient history, the great difference as to the first inventor 

of letters, would be a sufficient demonstration of it. For 

almost every nation hath had a several author of them : 

the Jews derive them from Adam or Moses ; the Egyp-* 

tians attribute their invention to Thoyt, or Mercury ; the 

Grecians to Cadmus; the Phoenicians to Taautus; the 

Latins to Saturn ; others to the ^Ethiopians : and lest the 

Pygmies should be without their enemies, some thinly 

they were found out h ffrvum volaiu^ from the manner of 

the flying of cranes. Thus it hath happened with most 

nations ; what was first among themselves, they thought; 

to be the first in the world. 

XX. But by whomsoever they were first invented, we are 

certain they were but lately in use in that nation, which 

hath most vainly arrogated the most to itself in point of 

antiquity, and yet had the least reason^ I mean the 

Procl, in. Grecians. Thence the Egyptian priest, Patenit^ truly 

Tim. Plat, ^^j j Solon, the Greeks were always children, because they 

had nothing of the antiquities of former ages. If we may 

Jofeph. c. believe Josephus, they had no writings earlier than Ho- 

App. lib. i. mer ; but herein he is conceived to have served his cause 

Oxonf** ^^^ much> because of the inscription of Amphitryo at 

Thebes,^ in the temple of Apollo Ismenius, in the Ionic 

letters, and two others of tne same age to be seen in 

Herodot. Herodotus ; and because of the writings of Lycus^ Or* 

*'^' ^*<5 pheus, Musasus, Oroebantius Troezenius, Thaletas, Mele-"* 

EcK^Wefl*. ^axideTy and others. This we are certain of, the Grecians 

V. Bochart.had not the use of letters among them till the time of 

Gcograph. Cadmus the Phoenician's coming into Greece, whither he 

l.T.'c.'zo! <^^^3oe to plant a colony of Phoenicians, whence arose 

Cononapud*^® story of bis puTSUit of Europa, as Conon in Photius 

Phot. Bibl. tells us* 

^- 37. Xnd it is very probable, which learned men have long 

since observed, tnat the name Cadmus comes from the 
Hebrew Q*Tp Kedem, and may relate as an appellative 
either to bis dignity, as Junius in his Aoademia conjee** 
tures, or more probably to his country, thc^ East, which i« 
frequently called Kedem in Scripture. Some have con*^ 
jectured ^rther, that his proper name was W Og; upon 
what reason I know not, unless from hence> that thence 
by a duplication of the word came the Greek "OrftY^y^ 
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who seems to have been no other than Cadmus, as will CHAPl 
appear by comparing their stories together. Only one ^« 
was the name his memory was preserved by at Athens, ~" 
where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by the Gephy- 
raei, who Herodotus tells us were Phoenicians that earned Hift. 1. v. 
with Cadmus ; and others fancy the Academia there was 
originally calkd Cadmea; and the name Cadmus was 
preserved chiefly among the Boeotians, in memory of the 
country whence he came : it being likely to be imposed 
by them upon his first landing in the country ; as many 
leiamed persons conceive, the name of an Hebrew wa$ 
given to Abraham by the Canaanites, upon his passing 
over the river Euphrates. On this account then it stands 
to reason, that the name which was given him as a 
stranger, should be longest preserved in the place where 
it was first imposed. Or if we take csip in the other 
sense, as it imports antiquity ; so there is still a higher 
probability of the affinity or the names of Cadmus and 
Ogyges; for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher 
name for a matter of antiquity, than to call it 'Qryuym, as 
the scholiast on Hesiod, Hesychius, Suidas, Eustathius oh 
Dionysius, and many others observe. And which yet 
advanceth the probability higher, Luctatius or Lactantius, uaantius 
the scholiast on Statins, tdls us, the other Greeks hadj?.^^^**. 
diis from the Thebans ; for, saith he, 'Thehani resantiquas 
Ogygias nominabant. But that which puts it almost 
beyond mere probability, is, that Varro, Fcstus, Patisa- 
nias^ Apollonius, iEschylus, and others make Ogyges the 
founder of the Eioeotian Thebes, which were thence called 
Ogygiae ; and Strabo and Stephanas further say, that the ^ 
whole country of Boeotia was called Ogygia: now all 
that mention the story of Cadmus, attribute to him 
the founding of the Boeotian Thebes. And withal it is 
observable, that in the Vatican appendix of the Greek Vatic. App. 
Proverbs, we read Cadmus called Ogyges ; 'ilyuyia xaxA, ^* 4« 
flrl rflpy o;)^Xi)p»v, eiri) trwiSvi KiifMV riu 'Xlyuy^jy dtoi reig duyari' Mearfius 
pdtf Tiaxols v^fticMiw. Meursius indeed woald have it cor-de Regno 
lected, Kafifwv tw ^SkyiyB, as it is read in Suidas; but by A?' ^'*** 
the favour of so learned a man, it seems more probable^"' ^' ^' 
tliat Suidas should be corrected by that; he bringing no 
other evidence of any such person as Cadmus a son of 
Ogyges, but only that readmg iii Suidas; whereas we- 
have discovered many probable grounds to make them 
both the sanf>e. That which I would now infer from 
hence is, t|ie utter impofiibiUty of the Greeks giving us 
aay certain^ aeGOuttt of ancient times, when a thing sa 
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BOOK, modern in comparison as Cadmus's coming into Greece, is 
^' thought by them a matter of so great antiquity, that 
when they would describe a thing very ancient, they de- 
scribed it by the name of Ogyges, who was the same with 
Cadmus. Now Cadmus's coming into Greece is gene- 
rally, by historians, placed about the time of Joshua, 
whence some (I will not say how happily) have conjec- 
tured, that Cadmus and his compatiy were some of the . 
Canaanites who fled from Joshua, as others are supposed 
to have done into Africa, if Procopius's pillar hath 
strength enough to bear such a conjecture. But there is 
too great a confusion about the time of Cadmus's arrival 
in Greece, to affirm any thing with any great certainty 
about it. 

Yet those who disagree from that former computation, 
Voiiiusde place it yet lower. VoflSus makes Agenor, Cadmus's 
Idol. 1. 1, father, contemporary with the latter end of Moses, or the , 
beginning of Joshua ; and so Cadmus's time must fall 
somewhat after. Jac. Capellus placeth Cadmus in the 
third year of Othoniel. The author of the Greek Chroni- 
cle, in the Marmora Arundeliana, makes his coming to 
Greece to be in the time of Helen, the son of Deucalion ; 
which Capellus fixeth on the 73d of Moses, A. M. 2995. 
But Mr. Selden conceives it somewhat lower : and so it 
must be, if we follow Clemens Alexandrinus, who places 
it in the time of Lynceus king of the Argives, which he 
Strom. 1. i. saith was evSsx^Ti} avw^ev um Mcoa-ioog yevea^ in the elevcfith 
Oxon ^^ generation after Moses, which will fall about the time of 
bamuel : but though it should be so late, it would be no 
wonder it should be reckoned a matter of so great anti- 
quity among the Grecians ; for the oldest records they 
have of any king at Athens, begin at the time of Moses, 
whose contemporary Cecrops is generally thought to be ; - 
for at Cecrops's time it is the Marble Chronicle begins. 
Now that the Grecians did receive their very letters frona 
the Phoenicians by Cadmus, is commonly acknowled^d 
by the roost learned of the Greeks themselves, as appears 
by the ingenuous confession of Herodotus, Philostratus, 
Critias in Athenaeus, Zenodotus in Laertius, Timon Phlia- 
sius in Sextus Empiricus, and many others : so that it 
were to no purpose to offer to prove that, which they 
who arrogate so much to themselves do so freely acknow- 
ledge. Which yet hath been done to very good purpose 
?caiig.Not. by Joseph Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others, n-om 
Chronf n. ^^® ioTvci of the letters, the order and the names of tbero. 
1617/ * It seeuis probable that at first they might use tbe.forin of 
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the Phceriiciah letters, in which Herodotus tells us the chap. 
three old inscriptions were extant j and Diodorus tells us, '• 
that the brass pot which Cadmus offered to Minerva Lin-Bocj^^^^ 
dia, had an inscription on it in the Phoenician letters : but Geogr. ' 
afterwards the form of the letters came by degrees to be P- »• >• i« 
changed, when for their greater expedition in writing they *^*** *®' 
left the old way of writing towards the left band, for the 
more natural and expedite way of writing towards the 
right, by which they exchanged the sites of the strokes in 
several letters^ as it is observed by ^e forecited learned 
authors. 

Not that the old Ionic letters were nearer the Phoenician, 
and distinct from the modern, as Jos. Scaliger in his Scalig. ibid, 
learned discourse on the original of the Greek letters con- 
ceives ; for the Ionic letters were nothing else but the full 
alphabet of twenty-four, with the additions of Palamedes, 
and Simonides Ceus ; as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks piinii 
consented in the use of the Ionic letters : but the old Hift. I. vii. 
Attic letters came nearer the Phoenician, because the^'^^^ 
Athenians, long after the alphabet was increased to twen-duin. 
ty-four^ continued stifl in the use of the old sixteen, 
which were brought in by Cadmus ; which must needs 
much alter the way of writing : for in the old letters, 
they writ THE02 for 0eo;, which made Pliny, with a 

i;reat deal of learning and truth, say, that the old Greek 
etters were the same with the Roman. Thence the 
Greeks called their ancient letters 'Arlixa y^aftf^tra, asV.Mauf- 
appears by Harpocration and Hesychius ; not that they ^^"™ *** 
were so much distinct from others, but because they did sa^maf.'ln 
not admit of the addition of the other eight letters. Confccr. 

We see then the very letters of the Greeks were no Tempi, p. 
older than Cadmus ; and for any confiderable learning ^°*xxi. 
among them, it was not near so old. Some aflert indeed^ 
that history began from the time of Cadmus ; but it is by 
a mistake of him for a younger Cadmus, which was Cad- 
mus Milesius, whom Pliny makes to be the first writer inMjn. Nat. 
prose ; but that he after attributes to Pherecydes Syrius, J*'^^- ^* ^• 
and history to Cadmus Milesius : and therefore I think iti.'va.'c. 57. 
far more probable, that it was some writing of this latter 
Cadmus, which was transcribed and* epitomized by Bion 
Proconesius, although Clemens Alexandrinus seems to Clem, 
attribute it to the elder. We see. how unable then the^y^™-j'^'* 
Grecians were to give an account of older times, thatdxon. 
were guilty of so much infancy and nonage, as to begin 
to learn their letters almost in tne noon-tide of the world, 
and yet long after this, to the time of the first Olympiad, 
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B o OK all their relations are accounted fabulous. A fai|r account 

^' then we are like to have from them of the first antiquities 

of the world, who could not speak plain truth, till tb& 

world was above three thousand years old ; for so was it 

when die Olympiads began. 

Juftin.Mar. S^ true is the observation of Justin Martyr, iS^ey^EXAi^a-f 

tyr. Cohort, ip-^o Tfiov 'OXvftviaSctfv axpiSlf tfofrirai; the Greeks had no 

ad GnM;os» excuit history of themselves before the Olympiads ; but of 

c. i». Ed. ^t . t "^ J ^ 

Oxon. ^^^ more afterwards. 

This is now the first defect which doth infringe the 
credibility of these liistories, which is the want of timely, 
and early records to digest their own history in. 
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CHAP. IL 

Of the Phoenician and Egyptian History. 

I. The particular Defect in the History of the most learned 
Heathen Nations, II . First the Phoenicians. Of Sanchonia- 
thon ; his Antiquity and Fidelity, III. Of Jerom-baal^ Baal- 
Beritb. IV. The Antiquity of Tjrfi, Scaliger vindicated 
against Bochartus. V. Abibalus. VI. The Vanity ofPboeni- 
cian Theoh^, VII. The Imitation of it hy the Gnostics. 
VIII. Of the Egyptian History, IX. The Antiquity and Av^ 
thority of Hermes Trismegistus. X. Of his Inscriptians ori 
Pillars, transcribed by Manetho. XI. His Fabulousness thence 
€Uacovered. Terra Seria4ica. XII. Of Seth*s Pillars in Jose- 
phas ; and an Account whence they were taken, 

xIAVING already shewed a general defect in the an- CHAP, 
cient Heathen histories, as to an account of ancient times, ^^' 
we now come to a closer and more particular consider- I. 
ation of the histories of those several nations which have 
borne the greatest name in the world for learning and 
antiquity. There are four nations chiefly, which have 
pretended the most to antiquity in the learned world, and 
whose historians have been thought to deliver any thing 
contrary to holy writ in their account of ancient times, 
whom on that aceount we are obliged more particularly 
to consider; and those are the Phoenicians, Chaldaeans, 
Egyptians, and Grecians: we shall therefore see what 
evidence of credibility there can be in any of these, as to • 
the matter of antiquity of their records, or their histories 
taken from them. And, the credibility of an historian 
depending much upon the certainty andaauthority of the 
records he makes use of, we shall both consider of what 
value and antiquity the pretended records are ; and par- 
ticularly look into the age of the several hiatorians. As 
to the Grecians, we have seen already an utter impossibi- 
lity of having any ancient records amon^ them, Decause 
they wanted the means of preserving them, having so 
lately borrowed their letters from other nations. Unless 
as to their account of times they had been as careful, as 
the old Romans were, to number their years by the 
several clavi or nails, which they fixed on the temple 
doors, whioh yet they were not in any capacity to do, not 
growing up in an entire Body, as the Roman empire did, 
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BOOK but lying so much scattered and divided into so many 
^' petty republics, that they minded very little of concern- 
ment to the whole nation. The other three nations have, 
deservedly, a name of far greater antiquity than any the 
Grecians could ever pretend to 5 who yet were unmea- 
surably guilty of an impotent affectation of antiquity, and 
arrogating to themselves, as growing on their own 
ground, what was with a ^reat deal of pains and industry 
gathered but as the gleanings from the fuller harvest of 
those nations they resorted to ; which is not only true as 
to the greatest part of their learning, but as to the ac- 
count likewise tney give of ancient times ; the chief and 
most ancient histories among them being only a corrup- 
tion of the history of the elder nations, especi^ly Phoe- 
TudEu^^* nicia and Egypt: for of these two Philo Byblius, the 
feb!prap. translator of the ancient Phceniciftn historian, Sanchonia- 
Evang.l. i. thon, saith, they were vakoLiiretTOi twv BagSapoov^ vap' c5v xa) 
£• ^-P* 32. oi xoMTo) 'KupiKoL^Qv iv^pcfmoiy the most ancient of all the bar^ 
^^"' barianSy from whom the others derived their theology ; 

which he there particularly instanceth in. 
II. - We begin therefore with the Phcenician history, whose 
most ancient and famous historian is Sanchoniathoa, 
so much admired and made use of by the shrewdest 
antagonist ever Christianity met with, the philosopher 
Porphyrius. But therein was seen the wonderful provi- 
dence of God, that out of this eater came forth meat, and 
put of the lion, honey ; that the most considerable testi- 
monies by him produced against our religion were of the 
greatest strength to refute his own. For he being of too 
great learning to be satisfied with the vain pretejnces 
• of the Grecians, be made it his business to search after the 
most ancient records, to find out somewhat in them to 
confront with the antiquity of the Scriptures ; but upon 
his search could»find none of greater veneration than the 
Phoenician history, nor any author contending for age 
with this Sanchoniathon : yet when he had made the 
most of his testimony, he was faiti to yield him younger 
than Moses, tliough he supposeth him older than the 
Trojan wars. And yet herein was he guilty of a most 
gross avTirofx^tf, not much exceeding the Grecians in his 
skill in chronology, when he makes Semiramis co -existent 
with the siege of Troy ; as is evident in his testimony 
produced at large by Eusebius, out of his first book 
p^^^\ /Zj§^ai«^/ the Christians ; nay, he goes to prove the truth of 
x!^*f 9. p. Sanchoniathon's history, by the agreement of it with 
483. that of Moses concerning the Jews, both as to their 
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names and places, Wopfi ^i ret mp) 'laSa/cov akifi^i^oirdj Sri xeii CHAP. 
To*j TMTOij xai T015 MitxKTiv otutwv Toi (TviJ^fcovoTarei ^ whereby ^^* 
he doth evidently assert the greater truth and antiquity of 
Moses's history, when he proves the truth of Sanchonia- 
thon's from his consonancy with that. 

Two things more Porphyry insists on to manifest his ill. 
credibility. The one, I suppose, relates to what he re- 
ports concerning the Jews ; the other, concerning the 
Phoenicians themselves. For the first, that he made use 
of the records of Jerom-baal, the priest of the God leuo, 
or rather lao ; for the other, that he used all the records 
of the several cities, and the sacred inscriptions in the 
temples. Who that Jerom-baal was, is much discussed 
among learned men ; the finding out of which hath been 
thought to be the most certain way to determine the age 
of Sanchoniathon. The leanied Bochartus conceives him Bochart. 
to be Gideon, who in Scripture is called Jerub-baal, ^°^5- .?*^' 
which is of the same sense in the Phoenician language, ^[ j^/ 
only, after their custom, changing one b into m, as in 
Ambubajae, Sambuca, &c. But admitting the conjecture 
of this learned person concerning Jerub-baal, yet I see no 
necessity of making Sanchoniathon and him contempo- 
rary; for I no where find any thing mentioned in 
Porphyry implying that, but only that he made use ol 
the records of Jerub-baal ; which he might very probably 
do at a considerable distance of time from him. Whether 
by those (mofji,vv)fMilay we mean the annals written by him, 
or the records concerning his actions ; either of which 
might have given Sanchoniathon considerable light in 
the history either of the Israelites or Phoenicians. And 
It is so much the more probable, because presently after 
the death of Gideon, the Israelites worshipped Baal- Judges viii. 
berith; by which most probably is meant the idol of33- 
Berith, or Berytus, the place where Sanchoniathon lived ; 
by which means the Berytians might come easily ac- 
quainted with all the remarkable passages of Jerub- 
baal. 

But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniathon could be iv. 
contemporary with Gideon, (which yet if he were, he falls 
iS2 years short of Moses,) especially because the build- 
ing of Tyre, which that author mentions as an ancient 
thing, (as hath been observed by Scaliger,) is by our best Sc^»8- Not. 
chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, and about Q^g^Jf^* ^ 
65 years before the destruction of Troy. I know Bo- 
chartus, to avoid this argument, hath brought some 
evidence of several places called Tyrus, in Phoenicia, from 
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BOOK Soylax's Periplus; but none that there was any mpre 
^* than one Tyrus of any great repute for antiquity. Now 
Jofeph. ^his Tyrus Josepbus makes but 240 years older than 
Aht. 1. yiii. Solomon's Temple : and Justin but one year older than 
^' 3« the destruction of Troy. Neither can any account bo 

given why Sidon should be so much celebrated by ancient 
strabo, poets^ as Strabo tells us> when Tyre is not so much 
1. xvi. iig mentioned by Homer ; if the famous Tyre were of so 
Edfcafaub. K*"®*^ antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot be 
* denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre 
older than tfiis we speak of, Joshua xix. 29. which some 
think to be that which was called Palaetyrus, which 
Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs distant from the great 
Plin Hift. Tyre ; but Pliny includes Palaetyrus within the circum- 
Nat. 1. V. ference of Tyre, and so makes the whole circuit of the 
* *^* city to be 19 miles. It is not to me so certain to what 
place the name of Palaetyrus refers ; whether to any Ty- 
rus before the first buildfing of the great Tyre, or to the 
ruins of the great Tyre after its destruction by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, compared with the new Tyre, which was 
built more inward to the sea, and was after besieged by 
Alexander the Great. It may seem probable that Palaety • 
rus may relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, in that it 
was after included in its circuit, and chieny because of 
the prediction in Ezekiel, xxvi. 4, Thou shalt be built no 
more ; for the Tyre erected after was built not on the con- 
tinent, but almost in the sea. If so, then Palsetyrus, or 
the old famous Tyrus, might stand upon a rock upon the 
brink of the continent : and so the great argument of 
Bochartus is easily answered, which is, that after it is 
mentioned in Sanchoniafhon's history^ that Hypsouranius 
dwelt in Tyre upon the falling out between him and his 
brother Usous, Usous first adventured els ^«Aa<r(rav Ift^ijvai, 
to go to sea ; which, saith he, evidently manifests that the 
Tyre mentioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous in- 
sular Tyrus J but some other Tyre, This argument, I say,. 
is now easily answered, if the famous Tyre, before its de- 
struction by Nebuchadnezzar, did stand upon the conti* 
nent; for then it might be the old famous Tyre still, 
notwithstanding what Sanchoniathon speaks of the first 
venturing to sea after Tyre was built. So then I conceive^ 
these several ages agreeable to the same Tyre : the first 
was when it was a high strong rock on the sea-*side, 
without many inhabitants; so I suppose it was, when 
mentioned by Joshua as the bound of the tribe of Asher* 
The^ second age was, when it was built a great city by the 
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Sidonians upon the former place^ and grew very popu- CHAR 
lous and famous, which lasted till Nebuchacmezzar's ^^' 
time; after this, though it were never built upon the 
continent again, yet a little farther into the sea a new 
and goodly city was erected, which was called New Tyre, 
and the remains on the continent side Palaetyrus. Thus 
far, then, we have made good Scaliger's opinion against 
Bocbartus, that^the iamous Sancboniathon is not so old as 
he is pretended to be. 

Which will be further manifest, if that Abibalus, to ^• 
whom Sancboniathon is supposed to dedicate his history, 
were the father to Hiram, contemporary with Solomon, 
as Jos. Scaliger supposeth, who was 154 years after the ScaLNot. in 
destruction of Troy. In the Tyrian dynasties, produced E«feb.Chr. 
by Scaliger out of the Phoenician annals, this Abibalus is scau'can. 
the first who occurs, and is contemporary with David : lfag.'l. h. * 
Sancboniathon then is of no great antiquity, if this were 
the time he lived in. But Bocbartus well observes, that 
it is not spoken of Abibalus king of Tyre, but of Abibalus 
king of Berytus, whom we may allow to be somewhat 
nearer the time of Moses than the other Abibalus, as the 
Phceniciah annals make it appear, as Porphyry tells us: 
but yet we find his antiquity is not so ^eat as to be able 
to contest with Moses, as Porphyry himself confesseth ; 
although we may freely acknowledge him to be far 
older than any of^he Greek historians; which is all 
Vossius contends for, and sufficiently proves : but we areyoCde 
far from yielding him contemporary with Semiramis, asHift-Gwc. 
Porphyry would have him, and yet makes him junior •®'^* 
to Moses, and to live about the time of the Trojan war ; 
which is to reconcile the distance of near 800 years : 
such miserable confusion was there in the best learned 
Heathens, in their computation of ancient times. 

Having thus cleared the antiquity of Sancboniathon 
and the Phoenician history, we are next to consider the 
fidelity of it. This Sancboniathon is highly commended 
for, both by Porphyry, and his translator into Greek, 
Philo Byblius, who lived in Adrian's time ; and Theodoret 
thinks his name, in the Phoenician language, signifies 
fiKBik^s, which Bocbartus endeavours to fetch from 
thence, and conceives the name to be given him when he 
set himself to write his history ; and he wisheth, and so 
do we, that he had been then vir sui nomiiiis^ and made it 
appear by his writing, that he had been a lover of truth. 
Philo saith he was av^p ^roAvfMttigfocai iroXutrpayftaw, a very • 
learned and inquisitive man; but either he was not so 
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^* certain records ; or if he did, he was not overmuch a 
lover of truth in delivering them to the world* Hbw 
fiuthful he was in transcribing his history from his re« 
cords, we cannot be sufficient judges of, unless we had 
those books of Taautus, and the sacred inscriptions, and 
the records of cities which he pretends to take his history 
from, to compare them together. But by what remains 
of his history, which is only the first book concerning- 
the Phoenician theology, extant in Eusebius, we have 
little reason to believe his history of the world and oldest 
times, without further proof than be gives of it ; there 
being so much obscurity and confusion in it, when he 
makes a Chaos to be the first beginning of all things, and 
the Gods to come after ; makes Avr^doiy yn'ms to be the 
son of Chrysor or Vulcan, and again the same y^'«Vo;, the 
man bom of earth, to be several generations after Auvv 
and npcoroyovo;, who were the first mortal men ; and yet 
from the two brethren, Texvinis and Awrop^fifiov, came two 
Gods, whereof one was called 'Ay/^oV, and the other 
^AygoTVjs ; and this latter was worshipped with as much 
veneration as any of their Gods. 
VIL Yet from these things, as foolish and ridiculous as they 

are, it is very probable the Gnostics, and the several sub- 
divisions of them, might take the rise of their several 
iGones and <rul^oylou : for here we fin^Aifioy and Upooroyovog 
made two of the number of the Gods ; but the rest of 
the names they, according to their several sects, took a* 
liberty of altering, according to their several fancies. 
This IS far more probable to me, than that either He- 
siod's deoyovla should be the ground of them, or the 
opinion of a late German divine, who conceives that Philo 
Byblius did, in imitation of the Gnostics, form this holy 
joh. Urfi- story of the Phoenician theology. For although I am far 
?"fca*"^ from believing what Kircher somewhere tells us, that he 
had once got a sight of Sanchoniathon's original history, 
(it being not the first thing that learned man hath been 
deceived in,) yet I see no ground of so much peevishness, 
as, because this history pretends to so much antiquity, we 
should therefore presently condemn it as a figment of the 
translator of it : for had it been so, the antagonists of 
Porphyry, Methodius, Apollinaris, but especially Euse- 
bius, so well versed in anti(uiities, would have found out 
so great a cheat : although 1 must confess they were oft- 
times deceived with pice Jrazides *, but then it was when 
they made for the Christians, and not against them, as 
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this did. But besides a fabulous confusion of things to- chap. 
gether, we liave some things* delivered concerning their ^' 
GAIs, which are both contrary to all natural notions of a 
Deity, and to those very common principles of humanity, 
which all acknowledge. As when Kpovos or Saturn, sus* 
pectipg his son Sadidus, destroyed him with his own 
hands, and warred against his father Uranus ; and after 
destroyed him likewise, and buried his brother Atlas alive 
in the earth ; which being taken, as Philo Byblius con- 
tends they ought to be, in the literal sense, are such in- 
congruities to all notions of a divine nature, that it is the 
greatest wonder there should be any that should be- 
lieve there was any God, and believe these were Gods 
together. 

But although there be so many gross fables and incon-^ 
sistencies in this Phcenician theology, that are so far from 
meriting belief in themselves, that it were a sufficient 
forfeiture of reason to say they were credible ; yet when ' 
we have a greater light in our hands of Divine revelation, 
we may in this dungeon find out many excellent re- 
mainders of the ancient tradition, though miserably cor- 
rupted ; as, concerning the creation, tHb original of idola* 
try, the invention of arts, the foundation of cities, the 
story of Abraham ; of which in their due place. That 
which of all seems the clearest in this theology, is the 
open owning the original of idolatry to have been from 
tne consecration of some eminent persons after their 
death, who had found out some useful things for the 
world while they were living, which the subtler Greeks 
would not admit of, viz. that the persons they worshipped 
were once men ; which made them turn all into alle- 
gories and mystical senses, to blind that idolatry they 
were guilty of the better among the ignorant : which 
makes Philo Byblius so very angry with the Neoteric Philo Bybl. 
Grecians, as he calls them, oo; av fisSiaa-iAhoog xa) oux oAjjtej jp* Euseb. 
rig nsp) ^SMV fiuiovg W a>^\y^yopiag xa) pu<nxoi$ 5wjyij<reij re xoIqJi''^^^ 
^ewplas otvayou(n : That with a great deal of force and strain- 
ing they turned all the stories of the Gods into allegories 
and physical discourses. Which is all the ingenuity that 
I know is to be found in this Phoenician theology, that 
therein we find a free acknowledgment of the beginning 
of the Heathen idolatry ; and therefore Sanchohiathon 
was as far from advancing Porphyry's religion, as he 
was, in the least, from overthrowing the credibility of 
Christianity. - 

- ^The next we- come to, then, are the Egyptians ; a vrii. 
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BOOK people so unreasonably given to fables, that the wisest 
^' a&ion they did was to conceal their religion, and the 
■ best office their Gods had, was to hold their fingers iii 

their vnouths, to command silence to all that came to 
worship them. But we design not here any set dis^ 
course concerning the vanity of the Egyptian theo- 
logy, which yet was so monstrously ridiculous, that 
even those who were overrun with the height of idolatry 
themselves^ did make it the object of their scorn and 
laughter. And certainly had we no other demonstration 
of the greatness of man^s apostasy and degeneracy, the 
Egyptian thtolojgy would be an irrefragable evidence of 
it : lor who could but imagine a strange lovniess of spirit 
in those, who could fall down and worship the basest 
ilnd most contemptible of creatures ? Their temples were 
the best hieroglyphics of themselves; fair and goodly 
structures without, but within some deformed creatures 
enshrined for veneration. But though the Egyptians had 
lost their credit so much as to matters of religion, yet it 
may be supposed, that they, who were so famed for wis-^ 
dom and antiquity, should be able to give a full an^ 
exact account of memselves through all the ages of the 
world. And this they are so far from being defective 
in, that, if you will believe them, they will give yoa 
an account of themselves many thousands of years be-^ 
fore ever the world was made ; but the peculiar vanity 
of their chronology will be handled afterwards : that we 
now enquire into, is, what certain records they had of 
their own antiquity, which might call for assent froof 
any unprejudiced mind; whether there be any thing 
really answering that loud and unparalleled cry of an- 
tiquity among the Egyptians, whereby they will make 
all other nations, in comparison of them, to be but Of 
yesterday, and to know nothing. We question not now 
their pretence to wisdom and learning; but are the more 
in hopes to meet with some certain way of satisfaction 
qoncernin^ ancient times, where learning is supposed to 
have flounshed so much, even when Greece itselt was ac- 
counted barbarous. 
IX. The great basis of all the Egyptian history depends on 

the credit of their ancient Hermes, whom, out of their 
veneration, thejr called Trismegistus ; for to him they 
ascribe the first invention of their learning, and all excel-' 
lent arts ; from him they derive their history ; their fei- 
mous historian, Manetho, professing to transcribe his 
Dynasties from the pillars or Hermes. We shall^ there* 
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fore, first see of what credit and antiquity Hermes him- chap, 
■elf was, and of what account particularly those piUars ^^* 
were, which uphold all the fabric of Manetho's Dynasties. "^ ^ 
For Hermes himself, the story concerning him is so va- 
rious and uncertain, that some have from thence ques* 
tioned whether ever there were such a person or no, be- 
cause of the strangely different account that is given of 
him. Cotta, in Tully, in order to the establishing his Cicero dc 
academical doctrine of withholding assent, mentions no Nat. Dcor. 
fewer than five Mercuries; of which, two he makes ^' '"' *^' ^^' 
Egyptian; one of them the Hermes we now speak of, 
whom the Egyptians call Thoyth^ and was the author 
both of their laws and letters. The Egyptians, as appears 
by Diodorus, make him to be a sacred scribe to Osiris^ 
and to have instructed Isis ; and when Osiris went upon 
any warlike expedition, he committed the management of 
affairs to him, for his great wisdom. The Phoenicians 
preserve his memory among them too ; for Philo Byblius 
saith, that Sanchoniathon described his theology from the 
books of Taautus, whom the Egyptians call Tboyth, who 
was the first inventor of letters, and was a counsellor to 
Saturn, whose advice he much relied on. What, now, 
must we pitch upon in so great uncertainties ? How 
come the Phoenician and Egyptian theology to come both 
from the same person, which are conceived so much to' 
differ from each other ? If we make the stories of Osiris 
and Isb to be fabulous, and merely allegorical, as Plu*- 
tarcb doth, then Mercury himself must become an alle- 
gory,* and the father of letters must be an hieroglyphiG. 
If we admit the Egyptian narrations to be real, ana seek 
to reduce them to truth, and thereby make Osiris to be 
Mitsraim, the son of Cham, who first ruled in Egypt, alt 
that we can then affirm of Hermes, is, that he might be 
some useful person, who had a great influence both upon 
the king and state, and did first settle the nation in a po«<. 
litic way of government, whose memory, on that account, 
the Egyptians might preserve with the greatest venera.- 
tion ; and when they were once fallefi into that idolatry 
of consecrating the memories of' the first contributors to 
the good of mankind, they thought they had the greatest 
reason to adore his memory, and so by degrees attributed 
the invention of all useful things to him. For so it is ap- 
parent they didi when Jamblichus tells us the Egyptians Jamblic^dc 
attributed all their books to Mercury, as the father of ^^j^^^^^'jj 
them : because he was reputed the fether of wit andoxon. 
If^aming, they made all the of&prings of their brains^ to 
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BOOK bear their father's name: and this hath been the great 
*' reason the world hath been so long time imposed* upon 
"""""""■^ with varieties of books^ going under the name of Hermes 
Trisraegistus. For he was not the first of his kind, who, 
in the early days of the Christian world, obtruded upon 
the world that Cento, or confused mixture of the Chrisr 
tian, Platonic, and Egyptian doctrines, which is extant 
still under the name of Hermes Trismegistus ; whose va- 
nity and falsehood hath been sufficiently detected by 
learned men. There were long before his time extant 
several Mercurial books, as they were called, which none 
of the wiser Heathens did ever look on as any other than 
fables and impostures, as appears by Porphyry's letter to 
Anebo, the Egyptian priest, and Jamblicbus's answer to 
it, in his book of the Egyptian mysteries. 
X. We have, then, no certainty at all, notwithstanding; 

the great fame of Hermes, of any certain records of an« 
cient times, unless they be contained in those sacred in-* 
scriptions from whence Manetho took his history. It 
must be acknowledged, that the most ancient way of 
preserving any monuments of learning in those older 
times, was by these inscriptions on pillars, especially 
aroong the Egyptians, as is evident from the several tes* 
Gal. 1. i. timonies of Galen, Proclus, Jamblichus, and the author of 
c. Jul. c. I. the book called Sapientia secundum JEgyptios^ adjoined ta 
Tim! p?3i. Aristotle ; who all concur in this, that whatever laudable 
Jamb, de invention they had among them, it was inscribed on some 
Myst. c. z. pillars, and those preserved in their temples, which were 
Sap. sec -Instead of libraries to them. Manetho, therefore, to make 
Egypt, c. I. his story the more probable, pretends to take all his rela- 
sect. I. tions from these sacred inscriptions ; and, as Eusebius 
tells us, translated the whole Egyptian history into Greek, 
beginning from their Gods, and continuing his history- 
down near the tioTie of Darius Codomannus, whom Alex- 
ander conquered : for in Eusebius's Chronica mention is 
made of Manetho^s history, ending the i6th year of Ar- 
Vossius de taxerxcs Ochus, which, saith Vossius, was in the second 
Hist. Graec. year of the 107th Olympiad. This Manetho Sebennyta 
1. 1. c. 14. ^^ jjjgj^ priest of Heliopolis in the time of Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus, at whose request he writ his history, which 
be digested into three tomes: the first containing the 
eleven dynasties of the Gods and Heroes; the second, 
eight dynasties; the third, twelve; all containing, ac- 
cording to his fabulous computation, the simi of 53>535 
years. These dynasties are yet preserved, being first 
epitomized by Julius Africanus ; from him transcribed by 
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Eusebitis 10 his Chronica ; from Eusebius by Ckiorgius c H a p^ 
Syncyius; out of whom they are produced by Jos. Sc»» ^^^ 
liger; and may be seen both in his Eusebius and hisgusei,. "^ 
Canones Isagogici. Chron. p.6. 

Now Manethoi as appears by Eusebius, voucheth this ^' ^^■^• 
aa the main testiinony of his credibility, that he took his ^^ 
history, iu im iv rf ^«}pia$(^^ yji wti4,hwv pi^Vy Up^ hetKiurt^ 
i^ UpoyqapKoif ypei(ikfMtff$ Hi%«fatxn)pia'ftfv«uv (mi @(oi»d rov 

Upm^ 8M(X«xrot; «i^ tj^v *EXAi}yi$« ^yovifli ypofjLftMTiv Up^y^wfixols, 
Htu iarcra^iiv'poitf Iv fiiShQts iiro rw 'Ayoi^oiaifiovag roD iwrip^u 
'EffUUf vaTfo$ ri tou Tcir, iv rtflg a^utc^s rant Upwv Alynmruay : 
jfrow some pillars in the land of Seriadj in which they were 
mscribed in the sacred dialect by the Jirst Mercury ihoyth, 
ami after the flood were translated out of the sacred dialect 
into the Greek tongue in hieroglyphic characters; and are / 

laid up in books, among the revestries of thfi Egyptian tern- 

?leSi hy AgathodtBrnon, the second Mercury^ tne father of, 
11/. Certainly this fabulous author could not in fewer 
words have more fully manifested his own impostures^ 
nor blasted his own credit, more than he hath done \n 
these ; wliich it is a wonder so many learned men ha¥Q 

^taken so little notice of, which have h>und frequent o^ca* 
sioD to speak of Manetho and his Dynasties. This I shall 
Biake appear by some ^reat improbabilities, and other 
plain impo^silnljties, which are couched in them. The (^O 
knprobaUJities are, first, such pillars being in such a 
idaee as Seriad, and that place no more spoken of eitbe;r 
by himself or by any other Egyptians, nor any use mada 
of these inscriptions by any other but himself. As to 
this Terra Seriadica, where it should be, the very learned 

. and inquisitive Joseph Scaliger plainly gives out, and in- 
genuously professeth his ignorance ; for in his PQtes on 
the Fragments of Manetho> in Eusebius, when he corner 
to that Iv Tj; yg 2i9/PMt8ixp, he only saith^ Qudie nobis igmte^ 
ftuerani studiosi. Biit Isaac Vossius, ip his late dis«Sc»ii£.Not. 
Gouraes, de ^tate Mundi, cries Eopijn^, and confidently *" ^'' ^"^ 
persuades himself that it is the same with Seirah, men* 1^; y^^de 
Uoned Judges iii. 16. Indeed were there nothing e)se toaec. mvnd. 
be considered but affinity of naaies, it might WisU be the ^' ^^' 
sajBie : but that es/h^Dy which we render the stone-^quar- 
rieSf should signify the pillars of Mercury, is somewhat 
hand to cooceive. The LXX. readier it, as himself obr 
serves, rSi y^Mo^ci, by which they uodejpstbind graven 
images : so the word is used 2 Citfon. xxxsii. 19* I^nt. 
vH. 5. laai^ x. 19* The vidgar Latin renders it adiocum 
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BOOK idolorum; which were the cert^n interpretation, if Chy- 
<* trseus's conjecture were true, that Eglon had lately set up 
'^ idols there: but if it be meant of pillars, I cannot but 

approve of Junius's interpretation, which I conceive bids 
fairest to be the genuine sense of the plac^, viz. that these 
Josh.'if. 19, stones here were the twelve stones pitched by Joshua, in 
ao, 21. Gilgal, after the Israelites passed over Jordan; and these 
stones are said to be by Gilgal, Judges iii. 19. So that, 
notwithstanding this handsome conjecture, we are as far 
to seek for the pillars of Mercur}^ as ever we were : and 
{*•) may be so to the world's end. Secondly, the standing of 
these pillars during the flood, which must be supposed 
certainly to have some singular virtue in them to resist 
such a torrent of waters, which overthrew the strongest 
built houses, and most compacted cities. The plain im-- 
(i.) possibilities are, first, that Manetho should transcribe his 
Dynasties from the beginning of the history of Egypt, to 
almost the time of Alexander, out of sacred inscriptions 
of Thoyth, who lived in the beginning of the very first 
Dynasty, according to his own computation. Sure this 
Thoyth was an excellent prophet, to write an history for 
above 50,000 years to come, as Manetho reckons it. 
(2.) Secondly, it is as well still, that this history, after the 
flood, should be translated into hieroglyphic characters. 
What kind of translation is that ? We had thought hiero- 
glyphics had been representations of things, and not of 
sounds and letters, or words. How could this history 
have at first been written in any tongue, when it was in 
hieroglyphics? Do hieroglyphics speak in several lan- 

fuages ; and are they capable of changing their tongues ? 
ut, thirdly, it is as good still, that the second Mercury, 
or Agathoasemon, did translate this Jiistory so soon after 
the flood into Greek. Was the Greek tongue so much 
in request so soon after the flood, that the Egyptian his- 
tory, for the sake of the Greeks, must be translated into 
Herod, l.ii. their language? Nay, is it not evident from Herodotus 
Di^' . and Diodorus, that the Grecians were not permitted so 
c, ^y\ ' *■ much as any commerce with the Egyptians till the time 
£d. Wess. of Psammetichus ; which fell out in the 26th dynasty of 
Manetho, and about a century after the beginning of the 
Olympiads ? We see, then, how credible an author Ma- 
netho is, and what truth there is like to be in the account 
of ancient times given by the Egyptian historians, wheii 
the chief of them so lamentably ana ominously stumbles 
4n his very entrance into it. 

And yet as fabulous as this account is, ^hich Manetho 
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gives of his taking his history iroin tfiese pillars before CHAP, 
the floods I cannot but think that Josephus^ an author l^* 
otherwise of good credit, took his famous story of Sethis 
pillars, concerning astronomical observations before the 
flood, from this story of Manetho ; and therefore I can- 
not but look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the 
other ; although I know how fond the world hath been 
upon that most ancient monument, as is pretended, of 
learning in the world. Du Bartas hath wrote a whole 
poem on these pillars ; and the truth is, they are fitter 
subjects foir poets than any else, as will appear on these 
considerations. First, how strangely improbable is it 
that the posterity of Seth, who, as is pretended, did fore- 
know a destruction of the world to be by a flood, should 
busy themselves to write astronomical observations on 
pillars, for the benefit of those who should live after it } 
Could they think their pillars should have some peculiar 
exemption above stronger structures, from the violence of 
the rough and furious waters ? If they believed the flood 
absolutely universal, for whom did they intend their ob- 
servations ? if not, to what end did the^ make them^ 
when the persons surviving might communicate their in- 
ventions to them ? But, secondly, if either one or both 
these pillars remained, whence comes it to pass that nei- 
ther the Chaldaeans, nor any of the oldest pretenders to 
astronomy, should neither mention them, nor make any 
use of them ? Nay, thirdly, whence came the study of 
astronomy to be so lamentably defective in those ancient 
times, if they had such certain observations of the hea- 
venly bodies, gathered by so much experience of the per- 
sons who lived before the flood ? Fourthly, How comes 
Josephus himself to neglect this remarkable testimony of 
the truth of Scripture-history, in his books against Ap- 
pion, if he had thought it were such as mieht be relied 
on ? Fifthly, How comes Josephus so carelessly not to 
set down the place in Syria where these pillars stood, 
that inquisitive persons might have satisfied themselves 
with the sight of the pillar at least, and what kind of 
characters those observations were preserved in? But 
now, if we compare this of Josephus with Manetho's 
story, we shall find them so exactly resemble each other, 
that we may judge all those pillars to have been taken 
out of the same quarry. Two things make it yet more 
probable. First, The name of the place wherein they 
stood, which Eustathius, in Hexaemeron, takes out of 
Josephus, and calls Si}V;<«^S; the very same place with that 
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i^ooK in Manetho. The Other is the eomnion iiit of the name 
}' of Seth among the Egyptians^ as not only appeain by- 
Plutarch de hide et Osiridey but by this very place of Ma- 
netho I where it follows, ip fiiSxw SoodsM^^ a book of his 
VettiusVal. bearing the title^ which Vettius Valens Antiocbenus tells 
not ^0^^' US is not called 2ep3j^, but S^d. Now, therefore, Jdsephns^ 
P°438^ ^^^ frieqtiently useth the testimony of Heathen wrkers, 
and frequently of this Manetbo, endeavoured to bring 
this fabulotfis relation of Manetho as near the truth as he 
Could; therefore instead of Thoytb he puts Seth; and 
instead of the fabulous history of Egypt^ the* inventions 
of the Patriarchs ; and Syria instead of Seriadica; a coun* 
try too large to find these pilkr» in. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Chaldacan History. 

I. The CottUft of Antiquity among Bmthm Nations, and the ways 
oj depiding U. II. Of the Chaldsean Astrology, and tJ^ Founda* 
tion of Judicial Astrology, III. Of the Zabii, their JFbunder, 
soko they were; no other than the old Chaldees. IV. O/'Berosus 
and his History. V. An Account of the fahulous Dynasties of 
Berosus and Alanetho ^ VI, From the Translation of the Scrip- 
ture-history into Greek, in the Time of Ptolemy, VII. Of that 
Translation, and the Time of it. VlII. Of Demetrius Pbale- 
rcus. Scaliger's Arguments answered. IX. Manetho writ after 
ike Septuagini, proved against Kirch erj his argunteivts an- 
swered. Of Rabbinical and Arabic Authors, and their little 
CretUt m Matter of History. X. The Time of Berosus enquired 
into ; his Writing contemporary with Fbiladelphus. 

Jl HE next whom our enquiry le^ids ub to, are th^ Chal- chap. 
-d«ans^ a nation of great and undoubted antiquity, being ^^^' 
10 probability the first formed into a national gpyer nment i. . 
afiber the flood, and therefore the more capable of having 
these arts and sciences flourish among them, which might 
preserve the memory of oldest times to the view of pos- 
terity. And vet even among these, who enjoyed all the 
.advantages or ease^ quiets and a flourishing empire, we 
find no undoubted or credible records preserved, but the 
same vanity as among the ;£gyptians, in arrogating anti^ 
quity to themselves beyond all proportion of reason or 
aatis&ction from their own history, to fill up that vast 
measure of time with : which maKies it most probable, 
what Diodorus observes of them, that in things pertainmgTijodoT, 
to their arts, they mode use of hmofr years of 30 days : so i^'j^^Jf ^^^^ 
they bad;need, when TuUy tells us that they boasted ofcjcero^de 
obfi^rvations of the st^rs for 470,000 years. It had beenDivin.i.n. 
imposttble for them to have .been so extravagant in their c. 97. 
accounts of themselves, had they but preserved the his- 
tory of their nation in any certain records. For want of 
which, the tradition of the oldest times varying in the se- 
veral families after their dispersion, and being gradually 
corrupted by tfie policy of their leaders, and those cor- 
ruptions readily embraced by the predominancy of self- 
love in the several nations, thence arose those vain and 
eager contests betweew the Chaldwans, Scythians, Egyp- 
tians, and Ettnopians^ conoeroiag the antiquity of their 
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BOOK several nations: which may he seen in Diodorus and 
^' others ; by which it most evidently appears that they had 
no certain history of tljpir own nations; for none of them 
insist upon any records, but only upon several probabili- 
ties from the nature of their country, and the climates 
they lived under. Neither need Psammetichus have been 
put to that ridiculous way of deciding the controversy, 
by his two infants bred up without any converse with 
men ; boncluding the language they spake would mani- 
fest the great antiauity of the nation it belonged to: 
whereas it is more tnan probable they had spoken none 
at all, had they not learned the inarticulate voice of the 
goats, they had more converse with than men. The 
making use of such ways to decide this controversy, doth 
not only argue the great weakness of those times as to 
natural knowledge, but the absolute defect and insuffi- 
ciency of them, as to the giving any certain account of 
the state of ancient times. 
II. Of which the Chaldseans had advantages above all 

other Heathen nations, not only living in a settled coun- 
try, but in or near that very place where the grand an- 
cestors of the world had their chief abode and residence. 
Whereby we see how unfaithful a thing tradition is, and 
how soon it is corrupted or fails, where it hath no sure 
records to bottom itself upon. But indeed it is the less 
wonder that there should be a confusion of histories, 
where ther« had been before of tongues ; and that such, 
whose design and memory God had blasted before, 
should afterwards forget their own original. But, as if 
the Chaldaeans had retained something still of their old 
aspiring nrihd to reach up to heaven, the only thing they 
were eminent for, and which they were careful in pre- 
serving of, was some astronomical observations, which 
TuUy tells us they had a great convefuency for^ by reason 
of the plain and even situation of their country ; whereby 
they might have a larger prospect of the heavenly foodies, 
than those who lived in mountainous countries could 
have. And yet even for this (which they were so famous 
for, that the name Chaldaeans passed lor astrologers in 
the Roman empire) we have no great reason to admire 
their excellency in it, considering how soon their skill 
in astronomy owindled into that which, by a ffreat cata- 
chresisy is celled judicial asjtrology. The original of which 
IS most evident among them, as all other Heathen na- 
tions, to have been from the divinity which they attri- 
buted to the stars ; in which yet they were far more rai- 
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tional than those who now admire, that art : Tor, granting chap 
their hypothesis^ that the stars were Gods, it was but ^^t- 
reasonaDle they should determine contingent effects ; but 
it is far from being so with them, who take away the 
foundation of al] those celestial houses, and yet attribute 
the same effects to them, which they did who believed a 
divinity in them. The Cbaldaeans, as Diodorus relates, Diodor.l.u. 
set 30 stars under the planets ; these they called BsXaioos ^* 3?- 
Ge^s : others they had as princes over these, which they * *^^ * 
called Toov Qewv Kvplov$ : the former were as the privy 
counsellors, and these the princes over them ; by whom, 
in their courses, they supposed the course of the year to 
be regulated. S^e then what a near affinity there was 
between astrology and the divinity of the stars; which Ptolcm.Te- 
makes Ptolemy call them Atheists who condemned astro- ^^*^* ^- '• 
logy, because thereby they destroyed the main of their 
religion, which was the worshipping the stars for Gods. 
But it seems by Strabo, that one of the sects of theStraboGeo- 
Chaldaeans did so hold to astronomy still, that theyS^P**-*- 
wholly rejected genethlialogy ; which caused a great *^*' ^' ^°^* 
division among the Orchoeni and Borsippeni, two sects 
among them, so called from the places of their habita- 
tions. 

And if we reckon the Zabii among the Chaldaeans, as HI. 
Maimonides seems to do, we have a further evideqce of 
the planetary deities, so much in request among the 
Cbaldasans ; for the description he gives of them is to 
this purpose, that they had no other Gods but the stars, Ma\mon. 
to whom they made statues and images : to the sun golden, MoreNcvo. 
to the moon silver; and so to the rest of the planets of the^' ^* ^' *^' 
metals dedicated to them. Those images derived an vnfiu^ 
ence from the stars to which they were erected, which had 
thence- a faculty of foretelling future things; which is an v. Scaligcr 
exact description of the Sroixei^t, or Talismans, so much Ep. ad Ca- 
in request aroone the Heathens; such as the Palladium of g" (jaiifc. 
Troy is supposed by learned men to have been. These Ta- sdden de ' 
lismans are by the Jews called David's bucklers, and are i^"s Syri«, 
much of the same nature with the ancient Terapbim, both sSmas^dc* 
being accurately made according to the positions of the An. ciim. 
heavens ; only the one were to foretel future things, the p. 578. 
other for the driving away some calamity. Concerning 
these Zabii, Maimonides tells us, that the understmding 
their rites would give a great deal of light to several passages 
of Scripture which nowl^ie in ^cwrity : but little is sup- 
posed to be yet further known of them than what Scali- 
ger bath said, that they were the more Eastern Chal- 

' D4 
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fiooK idiBand: which he fetcheth fVom the signififciatioii of tht 

V, Word. Several of their books are extant^ saith Scaliger, 

^ amotig the Arabians; but none of them are yet discovered 

to the European *^orid. Saltnasius thinks these Zabii 
were the Cbalddeans inhabiting Mesopotamia ; to which 
fe very consonant what M^iaionides saith, that Abrahatk 
had ms education atmrng tkem^ Said Batricides, cited bjr 
Sciden dc Mr. Sdden> MtribAtes the origiMd of their reiigion to the 

Gent!^"iif ^**^ ^f ^^^*^^i <^^ ^ Zaramiath, the Per$iA% as the ate* 
c. 7. ' * thor ojit; who is conceived to be the stinie with Zon^as-^ 
ter, who in all probatHlity id the satn^ with the Zertoost 
of the Persees) a sect of the ^wck&iX t'ersians living now 
among the Banyans in the Indies. These give a snore 
fxxW and exa<>t account concerning iht original^ birth^ edu«> 
cation, and enthastasms or revelations of their Zertoost, 
than any we meet with in any Gteek historians* Tbte^ 
books they tell us of^ which Zertoost received by revda<- 
tion, or father one book, consistinj^ of three several tracts : 
Whereiof the first was con<:feming judicial aetrolojgy, 
which they call Astoodeger ; the Second concemtng phy^ 
sic, or the knowledge of natural thin^ ; the third was 
trailed Zertoost, from the bringei^ of It, containitq^ their 
religious rites. The first was committed to the jeaappSy 
or magi; the second to pkyskiam; the third to the aa- 
tooesy or churchmen \ wherein are contained the sevefal 
)>recept8 of their law. We have likewise the riti» atrd ctxifc«- 
toms of these Persees in their worship of fire, with tBOttLf 
Other particular rites of theirs, published some tin^ since 
by one. Mr. Liord, who was a kmg time resident anoong 
them <at Surat ; by which we niay not only understand 
much of the religion of the ancient Persians, but^ if i 
mistake not, sotnewhat of the Zabii too. My itasons 
are^ becatise the a^iciei^t Zaradcha, or Zoroaster, is by 
S^'d Batricides made the author of the Zabii, at we 
have seen already, who was undoubtedly the foaiader oF 
the Persian wordnip, or rather a piron^oter of it <annoiig 
Am. Marc, the Petsia^ns; f6r Ammianus Mareellinus tells w, that fat 
Hist. \. ^^ instracted in the rkes^ of the Chaldesans, Whidh be 
419.' Edit, added to the Persian rites. Besides, their agreement in 
Francof. the chief point of idok^y, the worship of the sun^ and 
consequently the Tit^fjuiduu^ or symbcu of the sun, the 
eternal fire, is evident.; whidi, as far as we ean leam^ 
was the great and most eady idolatry of the Eastern 
countries. And further we find God, in Levkkus xtvi. 
30. threatening to destroy threir 'C3>^n^ their images o/* 
the sun, some render it ^ but most probably by that iword 
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k meftiht the HvfAMuL, the hearths wlaete thvy kept theif CHAP, 
perpetual fire; for those are ta*3Dfr from nofi* which is used IH« 
Dotfa for the sun and fire. Now hence it appears that v. Voat. 
this idolatry was in use among the nations about Pales^ ^^^^- ^* "• 
tiiie> else there had been no treed of so severe a threaten*- ^* ^' 
hag against it ; and therefore most probably the rite^ of 
the Zabii (whieh must help t« to explain tne reasons of 
some particular positive precepts in the Levitical law ref- 
lating to idolatry) are the same with the rites of the 
Cbaldaeans and P^rsians^ who all agreed in this worship 
of the sun and £re ; which may be yet more pfobs^Ie 
from wh^t Maimonides saith of them, Oetis Zabia erat 
gens qtujB impievit totum orbem : it could not be then any 
obscure nation, but such as had the largest Spread in the 
Ba^tem countries ; which could be no othe^ than the an*' 
ctent Chaldaeans, from whom the Persians derived theif 
worship. It taay not seem altogether improbable that 
BakuOD, the famous soothsayer, was one of these Zabii^ 
especially if^ aocordtng to Saloiasius's judgment, they iXK* 
hadrited Mesopotamia ; for Balaam's ooontry seems to be 
there ; for it is said. Num. xxii. 5.. that he dwelt in Pethor^ 
by the river, i, e, sa&th the Chaidiee pars^hrast, in Peor 
^ Syria^ by ^uphfra/tes, which in Scripture is called the 
river k £sa. viii. 7. But from this great obscurity as to 
the history of so ancient and so large a people as these 
Zabii me supposed to be, we have a farther evidence to 
oar purpose, of the defectiveness and insufficiency of the 
Eastern histories, as to the giving any full account of 
themselves and their own original. 

We are told indeed by some, that Nabonassar did burn iv. 
and destroy all the ancient records of the Chaldseans, 
which they had diligently preserved among them before^ 
on purpose to raise the greater reputatioa to hhnself, Srod 
faiot out the memory of his usurpation, by burning the 
records of all their own ancient kings ; which is a con« 
ceit^ I si^ose, that hath no other ground than that the 
iamous era, so much celebrated by astrononners and 
dtbeHB^ ^id bear the name of Nabonassar ; which (if we 
should be so greedy of all empty conjectures, which tend 
to our purpose, as to take them for truths) would be a 
vei^^ strong evidence of the falsehood and vanity of the 
Chaldasans, in their ^reat pretences to antiquity. But, as 
the case stands in retcrence to their history, we find more 
evidence iFrom Seripture to assert their just antiquity, 
thto ever they are able to produce out of any undoubted 
records of their own : which yet hath been endeavoured 
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BOOR by an author both of some credit and antiquity^ the true 

^* Berosus, not the counterfeit of Annius ; whose vizard we 

shall have occasion to pull off afterwards. This Berosus 

Joseph, c, was, as Josephus and Tatianus assure us, a priest of Belusy 

App. 1. i. and a Babylonian homy but afterwards flourished in the isle 

tfan c* toe- ^/ ^^^? ^^ ^^ '^ *^^^^ ^^^ brought the Chaldcean astro- 
COS. togy in request among the Gh-eeks ; in honour to whose 

name and memory the Athenians (who were never back- 
ward in applauding those who brought them the greatest 
news, especially if suitable to their former superstition) 
erected a statue for him, with a gilded tongue : a good 
emblem of his history, which made a fair and specious 
shew, but was not that within which it pretended to be ; 
especially where he pretends to give an account of the 
most ancient times, and reckons up his two dynasties be- 
fore the time of Belus : but of them afterwards. It can* 
not be denied but some fragments of his history, which - 
have been preserved from ruin by the care and industry 
of Josephus, Tatianus, Eusebius, and others, have been 
very useful, not only for proving the truth of the history 
of Scripture to the Heathens, but also for illustrating 
some passages concerning die Babylonian empire: as 
Scaliger making Nabopolassar the father of Nebuchadonosor; of 
Append, ad which Scalifiter hath fiilly spoken in his notes upon those 

Temp. n-agments. 

V. Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from 

profane histories, where they do not interfere with the 
sacred history of Scripture ; and it is certainly the best 
improvement of these to make them draw water to the 
sanctuary, and to serve as smaller stars to conduct us in 
our way, when we cannot enjoy the benefit of that great- 
er light of sacred history. But that which I impeach 
these profane histories of> is only an insufficiency as to 
that account of ancient tiroes ; wherein they are so far 
from giving light to sacred records^ that the design of 
setting of them up seems to be for casting a cloud upon 
them : which may seem somewhat the more probable, in 
that those monstrous accounts of the Egyptian and ChaU 
daean Dynasties did never publicly appear in the world 
in the Greek tongue, till the time tnat our sacred records 
were translated into Greek at Alexandria. For till that 
time> when this authentic history of the world was drawn 
forth from its privacy and retirement into the public no- 
tice of the world, about the time of Ptolemieus Philadel-* 
phus, (being as it were locked up before among the Is- 
raelites at Judaea^) these vain pretenders to antiquity 
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thought not themselves so much concerned to stand up CHAP. 
for the credit of their own nations ; for till that time the *"- 
credulous wprid, not being acquainted with any certain 
report of the creation and propagation of the world, was 
apt to swallow any thing that was given forth by those 
who were had in so great esteem as the Chaldujan and 
the Egyptian priests ,were. Because it was supposed that 
those persons, who were freed from other avocations, had 
more leisure to enquire into these things ; aiid because of 
their mysterious hiding what they had from the vulgar, 
they were presumed to have a great deal more than they 
bad. But now, when the Sun of Righteousness was ap- 
proaching this horizon of the world, and in order to that 
the sacred history^, like the day-star, was to give the 
woiid notice of it, by which the former shadows and 
mists began to fly away, it concerned all those, whose in- 
terest lay in the former ignorance of mankind, as much 
as they could, to raise all their ignesfatui, and whatever 
might tend to obscure tbat approaching light, by invali- 
dating the credit of that which came to bespeak its ac- 
ceptance. 

It is very observable what gradations and steps there n. 
were in the world to the appearance of that grand light, 
which came down from heaven to direct us in our way 
thither ; how the world, not long before, was awakened 
into a greater inquisitiveness than ever before ; how know- 
ledge grew into repute, and what methods divine Provi- 
dence used to give the inquisitive world a taste of truth 
At present to stay their stomachs, and prepare them for 
that further discovery of it afterwards. In order to this, 
tl^at nation of the Jews, which was an inclosed garden 
before, was now thrown open, and many of the plants 
removed, and set in foreign countries ; not only in Baby- 
Ion, (where, even after their return, we left three famous 
•chools of learning, Sora, Pombeditha, and Neharda,} 
but in Egypt too, where multitudes of them, by Alex- 
ander's fevour, were settled at Alexandria, where they 
bad opportunity to season those two great fountains, 
whence the current of knowledge ran into the rest of the 
world. And now it was not in Jewry only that God was 
known; but he whose name was great in Israel did make 
way for the knowledge of himself among all the nations 
of the earth. And that all-wiae God, who directed the 
Maei by a star to Christ, making use of their former 
skilT in astronomy to take notice of that star, which 
came now on a peculiar errand to. them, to load them to 
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BOOK their Saviour, (the great God descending so br to man- 
)■ kind, as to t^c advantage of particular indinattoM, and 
to accommodate himself to them j for which purpose it 
is \ery observabk that he appeared in another vfay to the 
wise, men than to the poor she[:AerdE,) the same God 
made uBe of the curiosity and inquisitive ncas after know- 
ledge, which was in Ptolem^us Philadelphtis (which be 
v.Casaub. is sii much applauded for by Athennus and oth«^} to 
adAihc- bring to light the most advantageous knowledge which 
neum, . v, ^^ ^q^]^ ^ver had before the coming of Cbnst in the 
~ fJesh. And that great library of his erecting at Alexan- 
dria, did never deserve that title till it had lodged those 
sacred records ; and then it did for better than tbe cdd 
-one of Osymanduas, of which historians teU us this was 
the inscription, 'lavpiio* i^uj^f. The shop of the soul's 
physic. 
VII. But tlus being a matter of so much ooneernment tut 

order to our better understanding the original of these 
vast accounts of time among Ijie Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, and a subject not yet touched by any, we Enall 
a little farther improve the probability of it, by talcing 
a more particular account of ^e time when the Scrip- 
tures were first translated, and tbe occasion mt^t there- 
by be given to these Egyptian* and Chaldieans, to pro- 
duce their fabulous account into the view of the world. 
Whether the Scriptures had been ever bef(»« trans- 
lated into the Greek language, (though k be asserted 
hy some ancient writers of the Church,) is very quostion- 
■aSle, chiefly upon this account, that a sufficient reason 
caimot be assigned of nndertaking a new translatioa at 
Alexandria, if thoe had been any extant beibre; esjte- 
dolly if all those circumstances of that trandatioo be 
true, which are commonly received and delivered down 
to us with almost an unanimous consent of the persons, 
who had greater advantages of knowing the certainty of 
SQch things, than we can have at this great distance of 
time. And therefore certainly every petty conjectute 
of some modem, though learned men, ought not to .bear 
sway against so tutanimous a tradition in a matter of £tct, 
which cannot be capable of being proved but by the tes- 
timony of former ages. And it is somewhat strange that 
Diog. Laer. the single testimony of one Hcrmippus, in Diogenes La- 
Vit. Deme-gy^jjjj^ (whose age and authority is somewhat doubtful,) 
concerning only one particidar referring to Demetrius 
Phalereus, should be thought of force enough among 
persons of judgment, as wnl as learning, to infringe the ' 
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cre^biUty of the whole story, delivered with so much chap. 
consent not only by Christian, but Jewish writers ; the ^^« 
testimony of one or which, (every whit as considerable asApud Eus. 
Hermippus,) viz. Aristobulus Judaeus, a Peripatetical p^R- E^- 
philosopher, in an epistle to Ptolemaeus Philometor, doth •**"-*^'^** 
plainly assert that, which was so much questioned, con- 
cerning Demetrius Phalereus. 

But whatever the truth of all the particular circum- viii. 
stances be, which I here enquire not after, nor the autho-> 
rity of that Aristaeus, from whom the story is received^ 
nor whether this translation was made by Jews sent out 
of Judea, or by Jews residing at Alexandria, it sufficeth 
for our purpose, that this translation was made before either 
the Chaldaean Dynasties of Berosus, or the Egyptian of 
Manetlio, were published to the world. In order to which, 
it is necessary to shew in what time this translation was 
efiected ; and herein that channel of tradition, which con* 
veys the truth of the thing in one certain course, runs not 
with so even a stream concerning the exact time of it ; all 
indeed agree that it was about the time of Ptolemeeus 
Philadelphus, but in what years of his reign is very dubi- 
ous. Joseph Scaliger, who hath troubled the waters so 
much concerning the particular circumstances of this trans* Scaiiger 
lation, yet fully agrees that it was done in the time of Pto- Animad. 
lemseus Philadelphus; only he contends with Africanus, g^^"^' 
that it should be done in the T32d Olympiad, which is in * 
the 33d year of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus: but Eusebius and 
Jerom place it in the very b^inning of his reign ; which I 
think is far more probabli^ and that in the time when Pto-» 
lemaeus Philadelphus reigned with his father Ptolemseus 
Lagi; for so it is most certain he did for two years before 
his father's death : by which means the great difGculty of 
Scaliger, concerning Demetrius Phalereus, is quite taJcen 
off; for Hermippus speaks nothing of Demetrius's being y. Scaliger. 
out of favour with Philadelphus during his father's life ; ?V^?^*^5'* 
but that upon his father's death he^as banished by him, j^ }^ \y^ 
and died in his banishment; so that Demetrius mightJust. l. xvi. 
have the oversight of the library at Alexandria, and be Eus. Chro. 
the main instrument of promoting this translation ; and ^' 
yet those things be after true which Hermippus speaks, 
viz. when Ptolemaeus Lagi, or Soter, was now dead. 
For it stands not to reason that during his father's life 
PhU^elphus should discover his displeasure agaiust De« 
metrius, it being conceived upon the advice given to his 
father for preferring the sons of Arainoe to the crown 
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BOOK biefbre the son of Berenice. Most likely therefore it is 
>' that this translation might be begun by the means of De- 
metrius Phalereus^ in the time of Philadelphus's reigning 
with his father ; but, it may be^ nbt finished till after the 
death of Soter, when Philadelphus reigned alone. And 
by this now we can perfectly reconcile that difference 
which is among the Fathers, concerning the time when 
this translation was made ; for Irenaeus attributes it to 
the time of Ptolemaeus Lagi; Clemens Alexandrinus 
questions whether in the time of Lagi or Philadelphus ; 
tne rest of the chorus carry it for Philadelphus : but the; 
words of Anatolius in Eusebius cast it fully for both ; for 
fiuseb.Hist. there, speaking of Aristobulus, he saith, He was one of 
^^zvI&qJ^ seventy who interpreted the Scriptures to PtolemcBUS 
Ed. Cant. Philadelphus and his father, and dedicated his Commenta-' 
ries tipon the Law to both those kings, Hcec sane omnem 
Vossiusde scTUpulum eocvmuTtty saith Vossius, upon producing this 
j^'V ^'^* testimony, this pats it out' of all doubt; and to the same- 
Pttay. ad '* purpose speaks the learned Jesuit Petavius, in his notes 
Epiph. on Epiphanius. 

P* ^j^ Havmg thus far cleared the time when the translation 

of the Scriptures into Greek was made, we shall find our 
conjecture much strengthened, by comparing this with 
the age of the forementioned historians, Manetho and 
fierosus. Manetho we have already made appear to have 
lived in the time of Ptolemseus Philadelphus ; and that, 
saith Vossius, after the death of Soter. It is evident, 
from what remains of him in Eusebius's Chronica, that 
he not only flourished in the time of Philadelphus, but 
writ his history at the special command of Philadelphus, 
as manifestly appears by the remaining epistle of Mane- 
Eus. Chro. tho to him, still extant in Eusebius. This command of 
Gr.p. 6. Philadelphus might very probably be occasioned upon 
the view of that account which the holy Scriptures, being 
then translated into Greek, did give of the world, and 
the propagation of mankind; upon which, we cannot 
imagine but so inquisitive a person as Philadelphus would 
be very earnest to have his curiosity satisfied, as to what 
the Egyptian priests (who had boasted so much of anti- 

?uity) could produce to confront with the Scriptures. 
V^hereupon the task was undertaken by this Manetho, 
High Priest of Heliopolis ; whereby those things which 
the^ Egyptian priests had to that time kept secret in their 
cloisters, were now divulged and exposed to the judgment 
of the learned world; but what satisfaction they were 
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able to give inquisitive minds as to the main ZijTH/tevoy, or CHAP. 
matter enquired after^ may partly appear by what hath ^'^« 
been said of Manetho already^ and by what shall be 
spoken of his Dynasties afterwards. 

But all this will not persuade Kircher; for^ whatever 
Scalier, nay, what Manetho himself saith to the contrary, 
he with the confidence and learning of a Jesuit afSrms, 
that this Manetho is older than Alexander the Great. 
For these are his words : Frequens apud priscos historicos Ocdip. 
Dynastiarum Egyptiacarum Jit menttOy qiiarum tamen^^^^'^^'^* 
almm authorem non habemus nisi Manethonem Sebennytaniy ^' ** ^* ^* 
Sacerdotem JEgyptiwm, quern ante tempora Alexandria mtic-^ 
quid dicat Scaiigery in JE^ypto Jloruisse comperio. Cer- 
tainly some more than ordinary evidence may be expected 
after so confident an affirmation ; but whatever that per- 
son be in other undertakings, he is as unhappy a person 
in philology, as any that have pretended so much ac- 
quaintance with it. One would think he that had been 
twenty years, as he tells us himself, courting the Egyp- 
tian mysteries for compassing his Oedipus, should nave 
found some better arguments to prove an assertion of 
this nature, than merely the testimony of Josephus, the 
Hebrew book Juchasin, and some Arabic writers; not 
one of all which do mention the thin^ they are brought 
for, viz. ttiat Manetho was older than Alexander. All the 
business is, they quote him as an ancient writer; but 
what then ? The author of the book Juchasin, was Abra-* 
ham Zachuth, a Jew of Salamanca, who writ in the year 
of our Lord 1505 ; and this book was first printed at 
Constantinople, 1556. Might not this man, then, well 
mention Manetho as an ancient writer, if he flourished 
above 1600 years before him, in the time of Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus ? And what if some Arabic writers mention 
him ? Are they of so great antiquity and credit them-« 
selves, that it is an evidenee Manetho lived in Alexander's 
time to be praised by them ? It would be well if Kircher,' 
and other learned men, who think the world is grown to 
so great stupidity as to believe every thing, to be a jewel 
which is far fetched, would first assert and vindicate the 
antiquity and fidelity of their Arabic authors, such as 
Gelaldinus, Abenepni, and many others, before they ex-^ 
pect we should part with our more authentic records of 
liMtory, for those fabulous relations which they are so 
full fraught withal. Were it here any part of my present 
business, it were an easy matter so to lay open tbe igno- 
rance, falsity, and fabulousness of those Arabians, whom 
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EOOK that author yeUos »o much upoQ> that h^ could ootbe 
I' freed frcMU a design to impose upon the world 5 who 
""'*"~'*~~ Yoakes use of their testimony in matters of ancient timea, 
without a caveat. I know none fit to believe tl^se ArahiQ 
writers as to these things, but those who have faith 
enough to concoct the Rabbins in matter of history ; of 
Origen. c. whom Origea saith, HivTfi- ff^v rm 'I^SaiW riv win fiu^ot xdA 
Ccis. 1. ii. A^pw, who are, as Grotius truly saitb, pessimi historue 
GroUus fnagistri ; nam ex quo patria expulsi sunt, onmis apud illos 
Annot. in historki crussis erroribus et faimis est inquinaia, quibus et 
Matth. proinde nihil credendum est, nisi aliunde testes accesserint^ 
Casaub^ -^^^ I®' Casaubon passeth this sharp, but due censure^ 
Exercit! ad upon them, Rabbinis, ubi de lingua Hebraica agitur et 
Baron, zvi.^ocii alicujus proptietate, vel aliquo Talwmiico tnstiiuta 
*" *' merito a Christianis tribui non parum ; ubi vero a verbis ve^ 

nitur ad res, aut ad historiam, vel rerum antiquarum veteris 
populi explicationem, nisi falli et decipi vohmuSy nihil ad-^ 
modum esse illisfidei habendum, Sexcetitis argumentis hoc 
facile probarem, si id nunc agerem. And in reibrenos to 
their ancient rites, as well as history, Joseph Scaliger 
Scaliger de bath ^ven this verdict of them, Mantfesta est Judceorum 
Emend. ^ inscitia, qui cwm usu veterum rituum etiam eorum cogni^ 
' tionem amiserunty ut multa qtus ad eorum sacra et historiam 
pertinent, longe melius nos tenedmus quam ipsi. The same 
which these very learned persons say of Rabbinical, may 
with as much truth be said of these Arabic writers, in 
matters of ancient history, which I have here inserted, to 
shew the reason why I have thought the testimony of 
either of these two sorts of persons so inconsiderable in 
the matter of our future discourse ; which being histori** 
tsl, and thkt of the greatest antiquity, litUe relief is to be 
•Kpected from either of them in order thereto. But to return 
to Kircher. It is freely granted that Jose{>hus, an author 
of credit and age sufficient to give his (H)inion in thiscaae, 
doth very frequently cite Manetho in his Egyptian his- 
tory, particularly in his learned books against Appion $ 
but where he doth give the least intimation of Manetho 
being older than Alexander, I am yet to seek. But 
Kircher will not yet kave the matter so, but undertakes 
to give an account of the mistake ; which is, that there 
w^e two Manethos besides, and both Egyptians, mien«- 
tioned by Suidas ; one a Mendesian, who writ of the pre^ 
paration of the Egyptian Kvf i, a kind of perfume used by 
the Egyptian jpriests. The other a Diospolitan, who 
writ some piiysiological and astronomical treatises; wkose 
works, be nears, afe preserved in the Duke of florence't 
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fibraiy ; and this was he, saith he, who lived in the times CHAP, 
of Augustus^ whom many, by the equivocation of the * ^^^* 
name, have confounded with the ancient writer of the 
Egyptian Dynasties. - Is it possible so learned a Jesuit 
should discover so little judgment in so few words ? For, 
first, who ever asserted the writer of the Dynasties to 
have lived in the time of Augustus } Yet, secondly, if 
that Manetho, whom Suidas there speaks of, lived in Au- 
gustuses time, according to Kircher, then it must necessa- 
rily follow that the compiler of the Dynasties did : for it 
is evident to any one that looks into Suidas, that he there 
speaks of the same Manetho ; for these are his words : 

&e. Can any thing be more plain, than that he here 
speaks of Manetho Sebennyta, who was the author of the 
Dynasties ; though he might write other things besides, 
of which Suidas there speaks ? But Kircher very wisely, 
in translating Suidas's words, leaves out ZSsSsyvunif, which 
decides the controversy, and makes it clear that he speaks 
of the same Manetho of whom we have been discoursing. 
Thus it still appears that this Manetho is no older than 
the time of Ptolemeus Philadelphus ^ which was the 
t^ing to be proved. 

Now for Berosus, although the Chaldaeans'had occa- x. 
fion enough given them before this time to produce their 
antiquities by the Jews' converse with them in Babylon, 
yet we find this author the first who durst adventure them 
abroad, such as they were, in Greek. Now that this 
Berosus published his history after the time mentioned, I 
thus, prove. Tatianus Assyriiis tells us, that he writ the 
G^ldaic history in three books, and dedicated them to 
Antiocbus, r» fura SJAffuxov rolrcpf as it is read in the 
fragmenlof Tatianus, preservea in Eusefaius; but it mustEuseb. 
be acknowledged, that in the Paris edition of Tatianus, as j^'^P- 
weH as 4ihe Badl, it is thus read, xar 'AAff«if8pov Y^y^^^StcJ^up.^^^. 
'Jkmt^tp T^ fMt* cturiv Tplrm. Here it relates to the third 
from Alexander ; in the other, to the third from Seleucus. 
Now if we reckon the third so as to take in the person 
from whom we reckon for the Jirst, according to the 
reading in Eusebius, it falls to be Antiocbus called Qeos; 
according to the other reading it falls to be Aqtiochus 
Soter ; for Seleucus succeeded Alexander in the kingdom v. Seal, de 
of Syria; Antiocbus Soter, Seleucus; Antiocbus 0eoj, Emend. 
Antiocbus Soter. But according to either of these read- ^*™P- *• ^• 
ings, our purpose is sufficiently proved : for Antiocbus 
Soter began to reign in Syria in the sixth year of Ptole- 
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BOOK masus Philadelphns in Egypt; Antiocbus &mo$ succeeded 
^' ' bim in the Md year of Pniladelphus : now the soonest 
that the history of Berosus could come forth, must be in 
the reign of Antiochus Soter ; which, according to our 
accounts, is some competent time after the translation of 
the Scripture into Greek* But^ if it were not till the 
time of Antiochus 0fo^, we cannot but imagine that the 
report of the account of ancient times in the Scriptures 
was sufficiently divulged before the publishing of this his- 
tory of Berosus ; and,^ it may be^ Berosus might some- 
what sooner than others understand all transactions at 
Alexandria, because the place of his chiel residence was 
where Ptolemaeus Philauelphus was bom ; which was in 
Vossiusde the isle of Cos. But Vossius goes another way to work 
L^c^'ii? ^® prove the time of Berosus, which is this : he quotes it 
Plin. Hist, out of Pliny, that Berosus recorded the history of 480 
K»t. 1. Yii. years ; whicb, saitb he, must be reckoned from the era 
Hard It't ^^ Nabonassar* Now this beean in the second year of 
^^o. * the 8th Olympiad ; from whieb time if we reckon 480 
years, it fails upon the latter end of Antiochus Soter; and 



so his history could not come out before the sad of Pto- 
iemsus Philadelpbus, or very little before. Thus we have 
made it evident, that these two great historians are 
younger even than the translation of the Bible into Greek; 
by which it appears pr€>bable that they were provoked to 
publish their fabulous Dynasties to the world. And so 
much to shew the insufficiency of the Chaldaean hbtory, 
as to the account of andent times : which we shall con- 
clude with the censure of Strabo, a grave and judicious 
author, concerning the antiquities of the Persians, Medes^ 
Strab. 1. zi. and Syrians ; which, saith ne, have not obtained am/ great 
p. 349. Ed. credit in the worldy liat djir rav avyypafioov anfXin^ra xm t^ 
fi^jafwdlaify because of the simplicity and fabulousness of their 
historians* From hence we see, then, that there is no 
great credibility in those histories, which are impeached 
of falsehood by the most grave and judicious of Heathen 
writers.^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Defect of the Grecian History. ^ 

I. That manifested by three evident arguments of it. (l.) The 
Fabulousness of the poetical age of Greece. The Jntiquity of 
Poetry. II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence tJm 
poetical Fables borrowed. III. The Advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. IV. TVie different Censures of 
Strabo and Eratosthenes^ concerning the poetical Age of 
Greece j and the Reasons of them. V. (2.) The oldest Histo^ 
rians of Greece are of suspected Credit. OjTDamastes, Aristeus, 
and others; VI. Of most of their oldest Historians we have no- 
thing left but their Names; of others only the Subjects they 
treated, of, and some Fragments. VIII. (3.) Those that are 
extant either confess their ignorance of eldest Times, or plainly 
discover it. Of the first Sort are Thucydides and Plutarch. 
IX. Several Evidences of the Grecians' Ignorance of the true 
Original of Nations, X. Of Herodotus and his Mistakes, 
XI. The Greeks* Ignorance in Oeograpky discovered; and thence 
their Insufficiency as to an Account of Ancient History. 

UeSCEND we now to the history of Greece; to see CHAP, 
whether the metropolis of arts and learning can afford us ^' 
any account of ancient times, that may be able to make I. 
us in the least question the account given of them in 
sacred Scriptures. ^We have already manifested the de- 
fect of Greece as to letters and ancient records; but 
yet it may be pretended that her historians, by the ex* 
cellency of their wits, and searching abroad into other 
nations, might find a more certain account of ancient 
times, than other nations could obtain. There is nobody, 
who is any thing acquainted with the Grecian humour, 
but will say they were beholden to their wits for most of 
their histories ; they beine some of the earliest writers of 
romances in the world, if all fabulous narrations may 
bear that name. But laying aside at present all their poetic 
mythology^ as it concerns their Gods, (which we may have 
occasion to enquire into afterwards,) we now examine 
only their credibility, where they pretend to be m6st his- 
torical. Yet how far they are from meriting belief even 
in these things, will appear to any that shall consider, 
firsty that their most ancient writers were poetical, and 
apparently fabulous; secondly, that their eldest histo^ 
toriana are of suspected credit eyen amongst themselves ; 
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thirdly, that their best historians either discover or con- 
fess abundance of ignorance as to the history of ancient 
times. First, that their f5rst writers were poetical, and 
apparently fabulous* Strabo undertakes to prove that 
prose is only an imitation of poetry ; and so poetry must 
needs be first written. Foty saith he, at first poetry only 
was in request / afterwardsy in imitation of thaty CadmuSy 
PherecydeSy and liecatdeus writ their historiesy observing all 
other taws of poetry hut only the measures of it; hut hy 
degrees writers hegan to take greater lihertyy aim so brought^ 
it down from that lofty strain it was then m, to the form 
now in use : as the comic strain is nothing else hut a de^ 
pressing the sublimerjiyle of tragedy. This he proves, be- 
cause ctBitv did anciently signify the same with f^iav^ 
for poems were only Xoyoi fji,efMXt(ri/i,ivoiy lessons fit to be 
sung among them : thence, flaith he, is the ori^nal of 
the 'PoxpeoSio/, &c. for these were those poems which wei^ 
song hr) l>uShcoy when they held a brancn of laurel in their 
hands, as Plutarch tells us they were wont to sing Ho- 
mer*s Ilias ; others were sung to the harp, as Hesiod's 
"Epyix ; besides, saith Strabo, that prose is called 6 'sre^os 
Xoyoj, argues that it is only a bringing down of the 
higher strain in use before. But however this were in 
geneiial; as to the Grecians, i^is evident that poetry was 
first in use atsHfiog them ; for in their elder times, wbeti 
they first began to creep out of barbarism, all the philo- 
sophy and instruction they had was from their pOets, and 
was all coached in verse 5 which Plutarch not only con- 
firms, but particularly instanceth in Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Parmenides, Xenophanes^ Empedocles, and Thales ; and 
hence Hcn-^ce de Arte Poetica says of the ancient pOets 
before Homer, 



fzdt hcec sapientia quondam 

Puhlica privatis secemefey sacra prophanis: 
Concuhitu prohihere vago : dare jura maritis t 
Oppida moliri : leges inxMere ligno. 
Sic honor et nofnen divinis vatiims atque 
Carminibus venit* 

Heins.Diss. From hencc, as Heinms observes, the poets v^tre an- 
iap"?' cieritly called Ai5i<ncaXoj; and the ancieiftt speeches of the 
philosophers, containing masters of moraHty, were called 
AsrftMTct xflt) 'AWftem ; of which Tbkviy Are tiientiotied in 
their lives by Diogenes La^rties. In the same sense 
were carmina anciently used «moflg the iLatins, for pre- 
cepts of molality 5 as in thttl ^WMkm Of thfena which 



■ 

^oes uiider the name of Cato^ (which soipe think tqh^ CH a?. 
an ancient piece, but with a false inscription ; b\;t Box- ^^' 
horoius thinks it to be of some Christiaa's doings in the Boxhom. 
decay of the Roxn^n empire) Si Deus est a,mmusj nobk ut Ou. Rom. 
carmina dunint* Carminu^ saith Heinsius, L e. dicta phi- ^* H* 
lasophortim ; causa est, quia dicta ilia brevia, quibus sen- 
fentiqs sms de Deo deque reliqtiis includ^bant, eiUf^nvct. di-^ 
cebanty u e. c^rmina* 

. When poetry can^e first into request among the Gfe- ii. 
cians^ is somewhat uncertain ; but this is plain and evi^ 
dent, that the intention of it was not merely for instruc- 
tion, buft, as Strabo expre^seth it, ^[laytoysiv xa) f^arisyeiy 
za vXifd)}, the mfyr^ g^ty to, dtaw the people on to idolatry. 
For, as he saith, it is impossible to persuade women, and 
the promiscuous multitude, to religion, by mere dry reason 
or philosophy, aAAa ^eT xa) hu Seio'i^ai/xov/a^, raro 8* hk ivw [w» 
^oiorfaj xai repotTsiois ; but for this, saith he, thei'e is need of Stmho, 1. i. 
superstition, and this cannot be, advanced without some fa*^* "3- 
hies and wonders. For, saith he, the thunderbolts, shields, 
tridents, serpents, spears, attributed to the Gods, are mere 
fables, and so is all the ancient theology ; but the governors 
pf the commonwealth made use of these things, the better to 
awe the silly multitude, and to bring them into better order, 
I cani^ot tell how far this might be their end, since these 
things were not brpught in so much by the several ma- 
gistrates, as by the endeavour of particular men, who 
thought to raise up their own esteem among the vulgar 
by ^uch things, ana were employed by the great deceiver 
of the world, as his grand instruments to advance idolatry 
in it. For which we are to consider, that, although there 
jvere gross ignorance, and consequently superstition 
enough in Greece before the poetic age of it, yet their 
superstitious and idolatrous worship was not so licked 
and brought into form, as about the time^ of Orpheus, 
from whom the poetic age commenceth, who was as 
great an instrument of setting up idolatry, as Apollonius 
was afterwards of restoring it; being both persons of 
the highest esteem and veneration among the heathen. 
Muoh Aout the same time did those live in the world 
who w(^^ the first great promoters of superstition and 
poetiy; as Melampus, Mus^eus, Arion Methymnaeus, 
Ampnion of Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax; none of 
whom were v^ry distant from the time of Orpheus, of 
whpm Clemens Aleicandrinus thus speaks, Ilfioav^fMeri aem. A!. 
I^^^k}ffi9 Awftpf^f^ffw* v}a^ f^hf ly r^xv^ rwl yoiiTf/y ■ ■■ . rjf av- Protrcptic. 
^fonff»$ m^ r4 3!^9^^W.»ywY^(rt iFfirfou These, under a pre- g;^^'/*^' 
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BOOK tence of music and poetry, corrupting the lives ofmeny did, 
'• by a kind of artificial magic, Jirst draw them on to the 
practice of idolatry. For the novelty and plea^ingness of 
music and poetry did presently insinuate itself into the 
minds of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable 
esteem both of the persons and practices of those who 
Phot. Bibl. were the authors of them! So Conon in Photius tells us, 
I^t itf ^* that Orpheus was exceedingly acceptable to the people 
for his skill in music, which the Thracians and Macedo- 
nians were much delighted with ; from which arose the 
fable of his drawing trees and wild beasts after bim j be- 
cause his mugic had so great an influence upon the civi- 
lizing that people, who were almost grown rude through 
ignorance and barbarism : and so Horace explains it, 

Horat. Ep. Svlvestres homines sacer interpres^ue Deorum 

ad Pison. Ccedibus et viciufcedo det&ruit (JrpheuSp 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque hones. 

This Orpheus by mythologists is usually called the son 

of Calliope ; but may with better reason be called the JFa- 

ther of the whole chorus of Muses^ than the son of one of. 

them; since Pindar calls him Ylotrepa, aoila^i and John 

Schol. in Tzetzes tells us he was called the son of Calliope, aj xaX- 

He$iod. p. xiXoy/a^ zroiviTiKYig gypgr^j xa) Ufjivcov toov ^U t»^ ^6«?j as the tn-- 

ventor of poetical elegancy, arid the sacred hymns which were 

Paranes. i.made to the Gods, (which the old Romans called Assay 

menta;) and Justin Martyr calls him t^j croAo^eoTijrof firpw- 

Tov hlaaxaXov, the first teacher of polytheism and idolatry. - 

in. For this Orpheus having been in Egypt, as Pausanias^ 

Paus. Ehac. j^Jq^ Q^s^ and Artapanus in Eusebius, all confess, he 

Edfxyl? brought from thence most of the magical rites and super- 

Diod. Bibl. stitious Customs in use there, and set them up among the 

Ub.i. Bus. Grecians; so Diodorus acknowledgeth in the same place; 

p. 43a.* ^^'^^^ it is likewise evident by what Aristophanes saith in 

his BaTpa;^oj, 

Aristoph. ^Op^shg lukv yoip rsXsTu$ ^* i^fuv xareSof ff, f oWv t' avi^&r^ui. 

iv. sc. z. Orpheus first instructed them in the sacred mysteries, and to 
abstain from slaughter: which is to be understoofl of the 
fiadva-lai, the killing of beasts in sacrifice; which probably 
was in use among them before, as a remainder of ancient 
tradition, till Orpheus brought his Egyptian doctrine into 
reciuest among them. The mysteries of Osiris,- saith 
Diodorus, were transplanted into Greece, under the name 
of Dionysus or Bacchus, and Isis under Ceres or Magna 
Mater, and the punishment and pleasures after this life 
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froih the rites of sepulture amon^ them ; Charon's waft- CHAP. 
ing of souls from the lake Acherusia, in Egypt, over ^^' 
which they were wont to send the dead bodies. Pausa-pau,, Lac.' 
nias tells us, that the Spartans derived the worship of p. i86. 
Ceres Chthonia from Orpheus; and the iEginetae the^^\^y'- 
worship of Hecate : besides which he instituted new rites i^l'vid^* 
and mysteries of his own, in which the initiated were Cal. Rhod. 
called Op^ffcweXefa), and required a most solemn .oath ^"*' ^<^'* 
from all of them never to divulge them ; which was after * *^'P* ^* 
observed in all those profane mysteries, which, in imita- 
tion of these, were set up among the Greeks. StraboStrabo,l.x. 
thinks the mysteries of Orpheus were in imitation of theP* 3*^* 
old Cotyttian and Bendidian mysteries among theThra- 
cians; but Herodotus, with more probability, parallels Herod. Ea- 
them and the Dionysian with the Egyptian, rrom which, ^^^P" 
we have already seen that Orpheus derived his, who is, 
conceived by Georgius Cedrenus, and Timotheus in Eu- 
sehius, to have lived about the time of Gideon, the judge 
of Israel ; but there is too great confusion concerning his 
sige, to define any thing certainly about it. Which 
ariseth most from the several persons going under this 
name; of which, besides this, were in all probability two 
more; the one an heroic poet, called by Suidas, Ciconss- Suid. im 
us, or Areas, who lived two ages before Homer; and he ^^' 
that goes under the name of Orpheus, whose hymns arc 
still extant, but are truly ascribed to Onomacritus the 
Athenian, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatianus Assyrius, 
Suidas, and others, who flourished in the times of the Pi- 
sistratidas at Athens. We are like then to have little re- 
lief for finding out of truth in the poetic age of Greece, 
when the main design of the learning then used was only 
to insinuate the belief of fables into the people, and by 
that to awe them into idolatry. 

If we come lower down to the succeeding poets, we IV. 
may find fables increasing still in the times oi Homer, 
Heaiod, and the rest; which made Eratosthenes, a person 
of great judgment ajad learning, (whence he was called 
alter Plato, and Uivra^>^^ and t$ BiJTa, because he carried, 
if not the firsts yet the second place in all kind of litera- 
ture,) poademn the ancient poetry as y^ai^ri [w^oXoylavy a 
company of old wives' tales, whicn were invented for no- 
thing hut to please silly people, and had no real learning 
or truth at all in them. For this, though he be sharply 
censured by Strabo in his first book, who undertakes to 
vindicate the geography of Homer from the exceptions of 
Eratosthenes, yet himself cannot but confess that there is 
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Bbo K a veiy great mixture of old fables in all their p6et8> Ujkkh 
^' is, saith he, partly to delight the people, and partly to awe 
them. For the minds of men being always desirotis ofno^ 
veities, such things do hugely please the natural humoars of 
weak people ; especially f there he something in them that 
is ^aufjt.us'ov xa) refarwos^y very strange and wonderful, ii 
increa^eth the delight in hearing it ; ^wep erf rS [jMv^av&p 
flXTpov, which draws them on to a desire of hearing more of 
it. And by this means, saith he, are children first brought 
on to learning, and all ignorant persons are kept in awe $ 
nay, and the more learnea themselves (partly for want of 
reason and judgment, and partly from the remainder di 
those impressions which these tnings made upon them 
when they were children) cannot shake off that former ere- 
dulity which they had as to these things. By which dis- 
course of Strabo, though intended wholly by him iu vin- 
dicatioiT of poetic fables, it is plain and evident what 
great disservice hath been done to truth by them, by rea- 
son they had no other records to preserve their ancient 
history but these fabulous writers. And therefore sup- 
posing a mixture of truth and falsehood together, which 
Strabo contends for, yet what way should be taken to 
distinguish the true from the false, when they had no 
other certain records ? And besides, he himself acknow»* 
ledgeth how hard a matter it is even for wise men to ex- 
6uss those fabulous narrations out of their minds, which 
were insinuated into them by all the advantages which 
prejudice, custom, and education, could work upon them. 
Granting then there may be some truth at the oottom of 
their fabulous narrations, 

*^S1$ 8* OTs rig ^pv(rov urept^ivsron oipyupcp avr^, 

which may be gilded over with some pleasant tales, as him- 
self conpipares it, yet how shall those come to know that 
it is only gilded that never saw any pure metal, and did 
always believe that it was w»hj^t it :seem6d to be ? Had 
there been any kgnripm, or touchstone, to have differenced 
between the one and the other, there might have been 
some way for a separation of them ; but there being none 
such, we must conclude that the fabulous narrations of po- 
ets, instead of making truth more pleasant by their fictions, 
have so adulterated it, that we catanot iind any credibility 
at all in their narrations of elder times^ where the trutn 
of the story hath had no other way of conveyance but 
through their fictions. 
But thoogh poets may be allowed their liberty for Te* 
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pretentiiig things to the greatest advantage to the palates CHAP* 
0t their readers, yet we may justly expect, when men ^v. 

Erofess to be historical, they should deliver us nothing 
at what, upon strictest examination, may prove un- 
doubted trutn. Yet even this were the Greeks far from; 
for Strabo himself confesseth of their oldest historians, Strabo, l. i. 
xffi 01 wpwrct Ss ifopixo) xa) ^nxo) luo^oypoLfoi^ their Jirst hts^v* ^h 
t4iria7iSy bpth of persons and things, werefahulous, Diodo- 
rus particularly in&tanceth in their oldest historians, as 
Cadmus Milesius, Hecatasus^ and Hellanicus; and con- 
deoins them for fabulousness. Strabo condemns Da- 
mastes Sigcensis for vanity and falsehood, and wonders 
at Eratosthenes for making use of him ; yet this man is v. Casaub. 
of great antiquity amone; them, and his testimony usedinStrab.l.i. 
by authors of good credit; as Dionysius Halicarnassen-]^?^*^^^ 
MS, Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny professeth to follow 1. iv.c. 5. * 
hifD, and so he doth Aristeas Froconnesius in his Arimas- 
pia, which may render the credit of his history very sus- 
picious ; with whom it was a sufficient grouna of credi- 
oility to any story, that he found it in some Greek au- 
thors. Strabo reckons Damastes with Euhemerus Messe- 
aius and Antiphanes Bergasus ; which latter was so noted 
a liar, that from him, as Stephanus tells us, Bepy^u^av was Stephan. in 
used as a proverb for to speak never a word of truth. *^cr«* 
Aristeas Proconnesius lived in the time of Cyrus, and 
wiit a history of the Arimaspi, in three books, who seems 
to have been the Sir John Mandevil of Greece, from 
hb stories of the Arimaspi with one eye in their fore- 
heads, and their continually fighting the Gryphens for 
fold I yet the story was taken upon trust by Herodotus, 
liny, and many others; though the experience of all 
who have visited those northern climates do sufficiently 
liefute these follies. Strabo saith of this Aristeas, that he Strabo, 1. 
was avi^ yAjj « ti^ ^AXoc, one inferior io none for juggling; **"• P* ^^* 
which censure was probably occasioned by the common 
story of him, that he could let his soul out of his body 
when he pleased, and bring it again ; yet this juggler did 
Celsus pitch on to confroot with our Messed Saviour, as 
Hierocles did on ApoUonius : so much have those been 
to seek for reason, who have sought to oppose the doc- 
taaae ^ faith* 

But further : What credit can we give to those histo- VI. 
zians who have striven to confute each other;^and lay open 
ene anoth^s falsehood to ihe wodd? Where was there 
ever any such <£ssQnwcy in the sacred history of Scrip<- 
tmrc } JDoth the writer of one book discover the weakness 
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BOOK of another? Do not all the parts so exactly agree^ that 
^* the most probable suspicion could ever fall into the heart 
of an infidel is, that they were all written by the same 
. person, which yet the series of times manifests to have 
oeen impossible ? But now, if we look into the ancient 
Greek historians, we need no other testimony than them* 
selves to take away their credibility. The Genealogies of 
Hesiod are corrected by Acusilaus; Acusilaus is con- 
demned by Hellapicus ; Hellanicus accused of falsehood 
Jo8q)h.c. by Ephorus, Ephorus by Timaeus, Timaeus by such who 
Apioa. I. i. followed him, as Josephus fully shews. Where must we 
then fix our belief? upon all in common? That is the 
ready way to believe contradictions ; for they condemn 
one another of falsehood. Must we believe one, and re- 
ject the rest ? But what evidence doth that one give, why 
ne should be credited more than the rest? And their 
oldest historians are acknowledged to be most fabulous, 
(which is a most irrefragable argument against the Gre- 
cian history :) for our only recourse for deciding the con- 
troversy among the younger historians, must be to the 
older : and there we are further to seek than ever ; for 
the first ages are confessed to be poetical, and to have no 
certainty of truth in them. So that it is impossible to 
find out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among 
the Greek historians; which will be yet more evident 
when we add this, that there are very few extant of those 
historians, who did carry the greatest name for antiquity. 
VII. The highest antiquity of the Greek historians doth not 

much exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyses, as Vossius 
hath fully demonstrated in his learned book, De Histori- 
cis Graecis ; and therefore I shall spare particular enqui- 
ries into their several ages. Only these two things will 
further clear the insufficiency of the Greek history, as to 
an account of ancient times : first, that of many of these 
old historians we have nothing left but their mere names, 
without any certainty of what they treated. Such are 
Sisyphus Cous, Corinnus, Eugeon Samius, Deiochus Pro* 
connesius, Eudemus Parius, Democles Phigaleus, Amele- 
sagoras Chalcedonius, Xenomedes Chius, and several 
others, whose names are recorded by several writers, and 
listed by Vossius amon^ the historians; but no evi- 
dence what subject of nistory was handled by them* 
Secondly, tt^it of those whose not only memories are 
preserved, but some evidence of what they writ, we have 
nothing extant til) the time of the Persian war. For all 
that was writ before is now consumed by time, aod 
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swallowed up in that vast and all-devouring gulph; in CHAP, 
which yet their heads still appear above the waters, to ^V* 
tell us what once they informed the world of. It cannot """"■"""■ 
be denied^ but, if many of those ancient histories were 

J ret remaining, we might probably have some greater 
ight into some matters of fact m the elder times of 
Greece, which now we are wholly to seek for, unless we 
think to quench our thirst in the muddy waters of some 
fabulous poets. For what is now beconje of the antiqui- 
ties of Ionia, and the city Miletus, written by Cadmus 
Milesius, supposed to be the first writer of history ? 
Where lie the Genealogies of Acusilaus Argivus ? Where 
IS now extant the History of the Gods, written by Phere- 
cydes Syrius, Pythagoras's master ? or the Chronica 
of Archilochus, who flourished about the 20th Olympiad? 
or those of Theagenes Rheginus ? Where may we hope 
to meet with Pherecydes Lerius's Attic Antiquities, or 
his Catalogue of Cities and Nations ? or Hecatseus's De- 
scription of Asia, and, some suppose, of Libya and 
Europe too ? or the Orieinals of Nations, and Founders 
of Cities, written by HelTanicus ? How may we come by 
the Persic^ Greek, and Egyptian History of Charon 
Lampsacenus ; the Lydian History of Xanthus Lydius ; 
the Samian Antiquities of Simmias Rhodius; the Corin- 
thian History of Eumelus Corinthius; Panyasis's An- 
tiquities of Greece ; the Scythian History of Anacharsis ; 
the Phrygian of Diagoras ; the Chaldaic and Persian of 
Democntus ; the Sicilian and Italian of Hippys Rhe- 
ginus ; the Telchiniac History of Teleclides ? AH these 
are now buried, with many more, in the rubbish of time ; 
and we have nothing but mere ikeletons of them left, to 
tell us that once such persons were, and thought them- 
selves concerned to give the world some account of their 
being in it. Where oy may be likewise seen the remark- 
able providence of God concerning the sacred history ; 
which, though of far greater antiquity than any of these, 
hath survived them all, and is still preserved with us with 
as much purity and incorruption, as a book passing 
through so many hands was capable of. But of that in 
its due place. 

But yet if the Greek historians that are yQt extant were VIII. 
of more "^undoubted credit than those that are lost, we 
might easily bear with pur losing some old stories, if we 
gained some authentic history by it, accomplished in all 
its parts : but even this we are far from in the Greek his- 
tory ; for the historians themselves do either confess their 
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900 K own ignorance of ancient tiroes, or do niost palpably difr 
I* cover it, which was the third and last considc^ration 
touching the credibility of the Grecian history. That 
most grave and accurate historian ThucydideQ, than wbona 
scarce ever any Grecian discovered more an impartial 
love to the trutn in what he writ, doth not only confess, 
but largely prove the impossibility of an exact account t9 
be given of the times preceding the Peloponnesian war, 
in the entrance into his history : For, saith he, the matter 
preceding that time cannot now, through the length of time, 
be accurately discovered or found out by us. All that he 
could find in the ancient state of Greece, was a deal of 
confusion, unquiet stations, frequent removals, continp^l 
piracies, and no settled form of commonwealth* What 
certain accpunt can be then expected of those times, 
whea a most judicious writer, even of Athpns itself, 
acknowledgeth sucfti a chaos in their ancient history ? 
And Plutarch, a later author indeed, bu|t scarce behind 
any of them, if we believe Taurus in A- Gellius, for 
learning ai)d prudence, dares not, we see, venture any fur^ 
ther back than the time of Theseus; for before th^t 
time, as he compares it, as geographers in their maps, 
when they have gone as far as tney can, fill up the 
empty space with some unpassable mountains, or irozea 
seas, or devouring sands ; so those who give an accouol: 
of older times, are fain to insert TepartSi^i^ xoii rpayixeij some 
wonderful and tragical stories, which (as he saith) have 
neiUier any truth nor certainty in them. Thus we see 
those who were best able to judge of the Greek antiqui' 
ties, can find no sure footing to stand on in them ; and 
what basis can we find for our faith, where they coul4 
find so little for their knowledge ? And those who have 
been more daring and venturous than these persons men* 
lioned, what a labyrinth have they run themselves into? 
jEiow many confusions and contraaictions have they in- 
volved themselves in ; sometimes writing the passages of 
pther countries for those of Greece, and at other times ao 
confounding tigies, persons, and places, that one might 
jthink they bad only a design upon the understandings of 
their readers, to make them play at blind-man^s-bu0' in 
.•e^cching for the kinga of Greece. 
IX. B.ia as they are so confuted in their own history, so 

they are ^ ignorant and labulous when they dare venture 
pyer ihek own thresholds, and look abroad into other 
oounjliries : wie certainly owe .a gr^at part of the lament- 
«i>le i^oranoe ot the txm original pf .most nation^ to the 
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pitiful ac^count the Greek authors have given of them; CHAP, 
which hive had the fortune to be entertained in the worid l^- 
with do much esteem and veneration, that it hath been 
thought learning enough to be acquainted with the ac- 
count which they give of nations: which I doubt not 
hath been the great reason so many fabulous relations, 
not only of nations, but persons, and several animals 
never existing, have met with so much entertainment from 
the less inquisitive world. The Greek writers, it is evi* 
dent, took up things upon trust as much as any people in 
the world did, b^ing a very weak and inconsiderable na- 
tion at first ; and afterwaras the knowledge they had was 
generally borrowed fft>m other nations, which the wise 
men only suited to the temper of the Greeks, and so 
made it more fabulous than it was before. As it was cer- 
tainly the great defect of the natural philosophy of the 
Greeks (as it hath been ever since in the world) that 
they were so ready to form theories upon some principles 
or nypotheses which they only received by tradition from 
others, without fetching their knowledge from the ex- 
periments of nature; and to these they suited all the 
phenomena of nature, and what was not suitable was re- 
jected as monstrous and anomalous; so it was in their 
history, wherein they had some fiabulous hypotheses they 
took for granted, without enquiring into the truth and 
certainty of them ; and to these they suit whatever light 
they gained, in after-times, of the state of foreign nations, 
wTiich hath made truth awd antiquity wrestle so much 
with the corruptions which eat into them through the 
pride and ignorance of the Greeks. Hence they have al- 
ways suited the history of other nations with the account 
tliey give of their own ; and where nothing could serve 
out of their own history to give an account of the origi- 
tel of other nations, they (who were never backward at 
fictions) have made a founder of them suitable to their 
own language. The truth is, there is nothing in the 
world useful or beneficial to mankind, but they have 
tnsdt shift to find the author of it among themselves. If 
t(re enquire after the original of agriculture, we are told 
ef Ceres and Tiriptolemus ; if of pasturage, we are told of 
an Arcadian Pan ; if of wine, we presently hear of a Liber 
Pater ; Jf of iron instruments, then who but Vulcan ; if of 
mttsic, none Kke to Apollo. If we press them then with 
the history of other nation?, they are as well provided 
here : if we etiquiire an account of Europe, Asia, or 
Libyan for tbe nrst we are told a fine story of Cadmus^s 
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BOOK sister; for the second^ of Prometheus's mother of that 
^' name ; and for the thirds of a daughter of £paphus« If 

"""'~'""~ we are yet so curious as to know the original of particular 
countries^ then Italy must find its name from a calf of 
Hercules; because ''IraXos in Greek will signify some 
such thing; Sardinia and Africa must be from Sardos 
and Afer, two sons of Hercules ; but yet if these will not 
serve, Hercules shall not want for children to people the 
world; for we hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, some 
other sons of his, that gave names to Scythia, Lydia, and 
Qalatia; with the same probability that Media had its 
name from Medea, and Spain and Lusitania from Pan and 
Lusus, two companions of Bacchas. If Persia want a 
founder, they have one Perseus, an Argive, ready for it; 
if Syria, Babylonia, and Arabia, want reasons of their 
names, the prodigal Greeks will give Apollo three sons, 
Syrus, Babylon, and Arabs, rather than they shall be 
heretical Acephalists. This vanity of theirs was universal, 
not confined to any place or age; but as any nation 
or people came into their knowledge, their Gods were 
not so decrepit but they might father one son more upon 
them, rather than any nation should be j^Zia populi^ and 
want a father. Only the grave Athenians thought scorn 
to have any father assigned them ; their only ambition 
was to be accounted aborigines et genuini temB, to be the 
eldest sons of their teeming mother the earthy and to have 
been born by the same equivocal generation that mice 
and frogs are, from the impregnated flime of the earth. 
Are we not like to have a wonderful account of ancient 
times, from those who could arrogate to themselves so 
much knowledge from such slender and thin accounts of 
the originals of people which they gave, and would have 
the world entertain, with the greatest veneration, upon 
their naked words ? Have we not indeed great reason to 
hearken to those who did so freauently discover their 
affection to fables, and manifest tneir ignorance when* 
ever they venture upon the history of other pations ? 
X. The truth is, Herodotus himself (whom Tully calls the 

Father of History, which title he deserves, at least in 
regard of antiquity, being the oldest of the extant Greek 
historians) hatn stood in need of his compurgators, who 
yet have not been able to acquit him of faoulousness, but 
have sought to make good his credit by recrimination, or 
by making it appear that Herodotus did nqt fully believe 
the stories he tells, but took them upon trust himself, 
and so delivers them to the world. Some impute it to 
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the ingenuity of Herodotus, that he calls his books of chap. 
history by the name of the Muses, on purpose to tell his ^^' 
readers tney must not look for mere history in him, but a 
mixture of such relations, which, though not true, miffht 
yet please and entertain his readers : though others think 
they were not so inscribed by himself, but the names 
were given to them by the Greeks, from the admiration 
his history had among them. However this were, this 
we are certain, that Herodotus was not first suspected of 
falsehood in these latter a^es of the world, but even 
among the Greeks themselves there have been found 
some that would undertake to make good that charge 
against him. For so Suidas tells us of one i£lius Harpo- 
oration, who writ a book on purpose to discover the 
falsehood of Herodotus, Ilsf) rS Korvptwr^eu r^v 'Hpo$^« 
is^piav. Plutarch's books are well known of the spite or 
nuUignity of Herodotus; but the occasion of that is suffi- 
ciently known likewise, because Herodotus had given no 
very ravourable character of Plutarch's country. Strabo Strabo, 
likewise seems to accuse Herodotus much or nugacity, '" *^'^ 
and mixing prodigious fables with his history ; but I con-^ 
fess, observing the grounds on which Plutarch insists 
against Herodotus, I am very prone to think that the 
ground of the great pique, in some of the Greek writers 
against Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales out 
ot school, and had discovered too much of the infancy of 
Greece, and how much the Grecians borrowed of the 
EKyptian superstitions : which Plutarch expre8slyspeaksPlutarch.de 
or, that Herodotus was too much led aside, ralg Aiytwrr/av ^^ j. 

'EaXjjmxwv Upw¥ avarphroav. Although, therefore, Herodotus 
may not be much to blame in the things which the 
Grecians most charge him with, yet those who favour 
him most cannot excuse his palpable mistakes in some 
things, and ignorance in others. Joseph us thinks he was Joseph, c. 
deceived by the Egyptian priests in thmss relating to the |^P' ^ '- 
state of their affairs ; of which Jos. Scaliger gives man^ isagog. u'll. 
accounts. Either, saith. he, the persons tuna gave him his 
intelligence were ignorant themselves, or else, like true 
Egyptians, they were cunning enough, cmd imposed upon 
Herodotus, being a stranger, and unacquainted with their 
artifices; or else he did not understand his interpreter, or 
was deceived by him ; or lastly, Herodotus might have so 
much of a Grecian in him, as to adulter aie the true history 
with some fables of his own ; wherefore he rather adherea 
to Manetho than Herodotus as to the Egyptian history : 
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BOOK who yet elsewhere (I will not say with what constancy to 
'• himself) vouchsafes him this high elogiunij that he is 

Idcmftd Jcrinium originum Grcecarum et Barbararum^ auctor d 

num. Eus. ^f^fig nunquaift deponendus, 

XI. It cannot be denied but a great deal of very useful his- 

tory may be fetched out of him 5 yet who can excuse his 
ignorance, when he not only denies there is an ocean 
compassing the land, but condemns the geographers for 

Herod. 1. ii. asserting it ? Unless this ipight be any plea for his igno- 

c» *3« ranee in geography, that he had so many great names 
besides him guilty of the same : witness Aristotle's sus- 
picion that the Indies should be joined to Europe about 
the Streights, where they feigned Hercules*s Pillars to 
be : and the Theraeans* ignorance where any such place 
as Libya was, when the Oracle bade them plant a colony 
there. Would it not have been worth one's while to 
have- heard the great noise the sun used to make every 
night when he doused his head in the ocean, as none of 
the most ignorant Ghneeks imagined? and to have seen 
the sun about Hercules's Pillars to be an hundred times 
bigger than he appeared to them, as they commonly 
fancied ? Was not Alexander, think we, well tutored in 
his cosmography by his master Aristotle, when he writ 
word to his mother, he had found out the head of Nilus 

Arrian. in the East Indies, as Arrian relates the story ? No won- 

1. vK ^^' ^^^> then, his soldiers should mistake the mountain 
Paropamisus, in the Indies, for Caucasus, near ColchiSj 
when even their learned men thought Colchis the utmost 
boundary of the world on that side, as Hercules's Pillars 
on this. What a lamentable account then were they 
able to give of the most ancient times, who were so 
ignorant of the state of the world in their own time^ 
when learning was in its height in Greece, and frequent 
discoveries daily made of the world, by the wars which 
were made abroad ? Eratosthenes confesseth the Grecians 
were ignorant of a great part of Asia, and the northern 
parts of Europe, before Alexander's expedition ; and 

Strabo^ I. i. Strabo confesseth as much of the western parts of Eu- 
rope, till the Roman expeditions thither. Pal us Mseotis 
and Colchis, saith he, were not fully known till the tinsJO 
of Mithridates ; nor Hyrcania, Bactrianaj and Scythia, 
till the Parthian wars. Eratosthenes mentions some who 
thought the Arabian sea to be only a lake. And it 
further argues their ignorance in geography, that the 
later geographers always correct the errors of the elder | 
as Ptolemy doth Marinus^ Eratosthenes those before him^ 
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Hipparcbus Eratosthenes; and Strabo not only both CHAP, 
them, but Eudoxus, Ephorus, Dicaearchus^ Polybius, ^V- 
Posidonius, and almost all that had writ before him. I 
insist on these things, not that I would destroy the credi- 
bility of any human history, where the authors are guilty 
of any mistakes^ (for that were to take away the credit of 
all human history,) but to shew how insufficient those 
historians are to give us a certain account of the original 
of nations, who were so unacquainted with the state of 
those nations which they pretend to give an account of* 
For where there is wanting divine revelation, (which was 
not pretended by any Greek historians ; and if it had, 
had been easily refuted,) there must be supposed a full 
and exact knowledge of all things pertaining to that 
which they pretend to give an account of;* and if they 
discover apparent defect and insufficiency, (which hatn 
been largely manifested as to them in the precedent dis- 
course,) we have ground to deny the credibility of those 
histories upon the account of such defect and insuffi- 
ciency. So much then will abundantly suffice for the 
making good the first argument against the credibility of 
profane histories, as to the account which they give of 
aociexit times, different from the word of God^. 
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CHAP. v. 

The general Uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 

I, Tlie Want of Credibility in HeatJien History further proved^ 
from the Uncertainty and Confusion in their Accounts of ancient 
Times, That discovered by the uncertain Form of their Years, 
II. An Enquiry into the different Forms of the Egyptian Years ; 
the first of thirty Days, III. Tfie second of four Months; of 
both Instances given in the Egyptian History, IV. Of the 

' Chaldaean Accounts, and the first Dynasties mentioned by Be- 

• rosus^ how they may be reduced to Probability. V. Of the 
Egyptian Dynasties q/'Manetfao. Reasons of accounting them 
fabulous, because not attested by any credible Authority, and re- 
jected by the best Historians! VI. The opinion of Scaliger and 
Vossius^ concerning their being contemporary, propounded, VII. 
and rejected, with Reasons against it. VIII. Of the ancient Di^ 
vision of Egypt- into Noini or Provinces, and the Nurfiber of 

' them, against Vossius and Kircher. . 

BOOK X HE next thing to manifest how little there is of credi- 
^' bility in the account of ancient times, reported by the 
\, histories of Heathen nations, is the uncertainty, confu- 
sion, and ambiguity in the account they give of those 
times. If we suppose them not defective as to their 
records ; if yet we find the account given so perplexed, 
ambiguous, and confused, that we can find no certainty of 
the meaning of it, we have very little reason to entertain 
it with any certain assent unto it. Now this will be made 
evident by these things, i. The uncertainty of their 
chronology, whereon their whole account depends, a. 
The multitude of impostures taken from ancient histories. 
3. The uncertain meaning of those characters wherein 
their ancient histories were preserved. I begin with the 
great uncertainty of the Heathen chronology ; which will 
be manifested by two things : first, the uncertain form of 
their years : secondly, the want of certainty of their 
VQLpavvjyfMtra, or certain fixed epochc^f from which to de- 
rive their account of ancient times. First, the uncertain 
form of their years. This of itself is sufficient to destroy 
the credibility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be 
manifested that they had different forms of years in use 
among them, and it be uncertain to which to refer their 
accounts they give ; for if years be sometimes lunar, some- 
^;mes solar, and sometimes but of thirty days^ sometiaie^ 
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of four months, sometimes of three hundred and sixty chap. 
days, sometimes three hundred sixty-five, sometimes V- 
four times three hundred sixty-five in their tetraeteris^ 
sometimes eight times in their octaeterisj sometimes 
more, what certainty can we possibly have which of 
them to fix their accounts to ? especially when they only 
give them in general, and never tell us "which of them 
the^ mean ; which may make it shrewdly suspicious that 
their intent is only to impose on our understandings, 
and not to deal fairly and truly with us. We shall 
therefore so much explain the different form of their 
years, as thereby to shew what uncertainties we are left 
to by them : where we meddle not with their tropical 
and astronomical years, but chiefly those which were in 
civil use among the several nations we speak to. A year 
is nothing else but a system of days, and is therefore 
capable of as great variety as days are in being joined 
together: but usually there were some other lesser sys- 
tems of days than those which are called years, out of 
which the other doth result. Such is the l^ra^fbffpov, or 
the week which, as Joseph Scaliger saith, was res otktm- Scaliger dc 
bus orientis populis ah ultima usque antiquitate usitata, a]^™^"^' . 
thing in co?itinual use among the Eastern nations^ though p.^^^l! Edit! 
it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, and Colon, 
no older than Christianity amonff them. Among the 
Romans was used an oxrajj/u^spoy, which was for the sake 
of the nundince ; returning every ninth day. The Mexi»- 
cans, as Scaliger tells us, reckon all by a Tp«rxaiSsxai}/tepovj 
a system of thirteen days. Next to these were their 
months; which were either lunar or solar. The lunar 
were either from the moon's return to the same point of 
the zodiac again, called ^epiolog o-sAijv)}^, which was less 
than twenty-eight days ; but this was of no use in civil 
computations ; or else from one conjunction of the moon 
with the sun to another, which was called <r6volos <r«A^i/ij^, 
or else from the first phasis of the moon, the second day 
after its coitu^Sy called ^«(r#^ and aicoxpotxris <re\r}VY,$ : some, as 
the Grecians, reckoned their lunar months from the coituSf 
as Scaliger proves out of Vitruvius: others from the phasis, 
as some Eastern nations did ; as the Jews began their ob- 
servation of the new moons from the first phasis or ap- 
pearance of her after the coitus. The solar months were 
either natural, such as were defined by the sun's passage 
from' one. sign of the zodiac to another, or civil, whereby 
the months were equally divided into thirty days a-piece;^ 
as in the Grecian and Egyptian year. 
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BOOK Having thus far seen of what the year cotisistSj we now 

^* proceed to shew that the ancient nations did not observe 

]j one constant certain form of year among them, but bad 

several in use ; to which their accounts may be referred. 

And because the Egyptians are supposed to have beep 

best skilled as to the form of the year, according to that 

Macrob. Qf Macrobius, anni certus modus apud solos semper JEgyp^ 

Saturn. 1. 1. ^^^ j^^^^ ^^ gj^^y particularly demonstrate the variety of 

years in use among them ; by which we shall see what 
great uncertainty there is in their accounts of their dy^^ 
nasties. For, first, it is evident that the time of thirty 
days was, among the ancient Egyptians, accoi^nted a 
year; for which we have the testimony of Plutarch in 
Numa. Alywrllotg ^e ftiiviaio^ ^v 6 ^vMturo^, ihoi rgTpftju.i]vo^, the 
Egyptians had at first a year consisting of one month, and 
after of four. So Varro in Lactantius gives an account of 
the great age of some men in ancient times, who are sup* 
Lactant. de posed to have lived a thousand years ; Ait enim apud 
Origin. JEgyptios pro annis menses haberi, ut non solis per i% si^na 
Ed?Oxon. ^ircuitus faciat annum j sed luna quce orbem ilium, signife^ 
mm 30 dierum spatio illustrate It is then evident that this 
* year of thirty days was in use among the Egyptians $ the 
only scruple is, whether it was used in their sacred ao 
counts or no ; and that it was, we have a pregnant testi- 
mony in Plutarch in the fore-cited place. Speaking of 
the Egyptians' great pretence to antiquity, he gives this 
account of it,^X^'&Of a/x^avov sreSv Iff) raif ysveakayiais acara- 
ftrpotio'iy, a rs t^ Toitg fJi^rpfoig el$ ermv apt^fih re^ifievoi* They 
reckon an infinite number of years in their accounts, because 
they reckon their montlis instead of years. 

According to this computation, it will be no difficult 
matter to reduce the vast accounts of the Egyptian anti- 
quity to some proportion, and to reconcile their exor- 
bitant dynasties with sobriety and truth, especially as to 
the account given of them by Diodorus Siculus j for so 
Diodor. Diodofus gives in their accounts, that the gods and he- 
lib, i. roes reigned in Egypt for the space of near 18,000 years ; 
and the last of them was Orus, the son of Isis. From the 
reign of men in Egypt he reckons about 9500 years to the 
time (if we admit of Jacob Cappellus's Correction of tsrcy** 
raxoo-W for crevT«xi(rp(iX»«w, in Diodorus) of his entrance 
Hist. Sacr. into Ejgypt, which was in the i8oth Olympiad. Now as 
A M °'*8 ^'^® aforesaid learned author observes, Diodorus came 
^^ ^' into Egypt A. M. 3940, V. C. 694; the mortal men then 
had reigned in Egypt 9500 years, which, taking it for 
these lunar years of thirty days^ makes of Julian years 
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780; the heroes and gods 18,000 months, that is of Ju- chap. 
liau years 1478, From tbe^e two sums together are ga« V- 
thered ^258 years, which, being deducted from the year * 

of the world 3940, falls in the year of the world 1682 ; 
about which time Mtsraim, who was the great historical 
Osiris of £gypt, (so called by a light variation of bis for* 
nier namci) might be well supposed to be born ; for that 
was in the year of Noah 630; and so Orus might be 
bom, who was the son of Osiris, about the year of the 
world 1778; between whose time and Alexander the 
Great's conouest of Egypt, the Egyptians, as the same 
Diodorus tells us, reckon little less than 23,000 years* 
Now accordiug to this computation, of 30 days for a 
year, we may reconcile this to truth too; for from 1778 
to 3(867 of the world, which falls upon the 4' 7th year of 
Nabonassar, there is an interval of 1889 years, which 
makes of these lunar years of 30 days, saith Cappellusi 
22,996 and 15 days; which conies very near, if not alto« 
gether, up to ibe Egyptian computation. So when the 
Egyptians, according to Diodorus, • make no less thaa 
10,000 years distance between their Hercules and Her* 
cules Bceotius, the son of Alcmena, it must be under* 
stood of these lunar years ; for granting what the 'Egjp^ 
tians say, that Hercules Boeotius lived but one generation 
before the Trojan war, and so his time to fail out about 
^7^3» reckoning now backward from thence, and deduc£« 
ing from that year of tlie world 10,000 months of 30 
days, or Julian years 831 and 130 days, the time of the 
Egyptian Hercules will fall about the first year of the 
world 1962; about which time we may well suppose him 
to live or die. And according to this computation we are 
to understand what the Egyptians told Herodotus, that, 
from their first king or priest of Vulcan, till the time of 
Sethos, (in whose time Sennacherib attempted the con- 
quest of Egypt,) there had been passed 341 generatiojis, 
and as many kings and high-priests, and iiy340 years, 
{reckoning three generations to make up a century. But 
now, if we understand this prodigious computation ac* 
cording to this form of years, we may suspect the Egyp- 
tians of an intention to deceive Herodotus and the ere* 
dulous Greeks, but yet not impeach them of direct false- 
hood, it being thus reconcileable to truth : for according 
to this account 100 years make 3000 days, and a genera- 
tion 1000; so many days the kings or priests of Vulcan 
may be allowed to reign; so ^40 generations, of 1000 
days a-piece, make up 340,000 days; to which if we add 
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BOOK the 2too days whioh Setbos bad now reigned upon SexttfA-* 
^' cberib's invasion, we bave 340,200 days, which makes up 
of these years, of 30 days a-piece, 11,340, which is the 
Cappeiu number assigned by Herodotus. Jacobus Cappellus thinks 
Hist. Sacr. the epocha from whence these years are to be reckoned, is 
A.M.^iSa.*''®™ A. M. 3350, when Mephres began to reign in 
Egypt^ from whence if we number these 340,200 days, 
or 11,340 monthly years, which make up of Julian years 
931 and 152 days, the number falls A ^ M. 3282 ; about 
which time in probability Sennacherib invaded Egypt* 
Thus we see, by making use of those lunar years, that it 
is possible to reconcile some of the Egyptian extrava- 
gant accounts to some probability and consistency with 
truth : but however we owe very little thanks to the 
Egyptians for it, who deliver these things in gross, with- 
out telling us which years they mean, and thereby evi- 
dence their intent to deceive all who have so little wit as 
to be deceived by them. 
Hi. ' The next kind and form of the Egyptian year, was that 
which consisted of four equal months^ amounting to 120 
days : the use of this kind of year among them is at'^ 
Diod. I. i. tested by Plutarch in the fore-cited place, and by Dio- 
t. 26. dorus, who gives an account of this kind of year among 
Solia. Poly, the Egyptians. Solinus seems to mention this as the 
hist. c. 3. only year in request among the E^ptians : and so St. 
August, de Augustin^ perhibentur jEgyptii quormam tarn breves mmos 
Civ. Dei, habuisse ut quatemis mensibus JinireTdur, This renders 
.xu. c. 10. ^j^^^ ^jj^ Egyptian accounts yet more uncertain, and only 
leaves us to guess, with the greatest probability of rea- 
son, what form of year was meant by them in their com- 
Diod. 1. 1, putations. So when Diodorus speaks so much in favour 
of the old Egyptian kings and laws, and produceth this 
from the Egyptian priests as the best evidence of the ex- 
cellent temper of their government, that they had kings 
of their own nation for the space of 4700 years, till the 
time of Cambyses' inroad into Egypt, which was in the 
third year of the 63d Olympiad. Now besides the ap- 
parent contradiction of these accounts to the other al- 
ready explained, if we take thcJii in gross, as the Egyp- 
tians give them, it is evident this can be no otherwise 
true, than by taking these accounts in that form of years 
now mentioned by us. For these 4700 years, takiifg them 
for 120 days a-piece, make up of Julian years 1544; 
which being deducted from the year of the world 3475> 
which was the time when Cambyses invaded Egypt, the 
remainder is A. M. 193 15 about which time we may fix 
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\he dei&di of Oriis, from whom their proper kings corn*- CHAi*. 
ttiehced. And of these years, Vossius tells- us, we are to ^* 
Understand what they report of the long lives of their an-vossius dt 
dent kings, when they attribute to each of them the Idol. Li. 
)space of 300 years: as when they attribute 1000 and^*'^* 
* more to their oldest kings, we are to understand them o^ 

; simple lunar years of 30 days, by which these gigantic 

measures of the term of their lives may, without the help 
of Procrustes, be cut short, according to the proportion 
[ of men's ordinary age in those eldest times. So when 

Diodorus reckons from the death of Proteus to his own 
time, A. M. 3940, 3400 y^ars, it must be understood of 
these years of four equal months ) for so those 3400 years 
make up of Julian years 1117; which being deduced 
from 3940, the remainder is 2823, about which year of 
the world Proteus may be supposed to live 5 which was 
about the time of the Judges in Israel. 

Neither was this only the Egyptians* way, but in pro* IV. 
bability the ancient Chaldeans observed the same } which 
may be a ground likewise of those unmeasurable accounts 
among them in their first Dynasties, as is evident in the 
Fragments of Abydenus and Apollodorus out of Berosu9, 
where the times of their first kings are reckoned not by 
years, but 'S.aooty Ntipoi, and 2c5<ro«; now according to 
them every 'Setpos contained 3600 years, NeT^o^ 600, 2cw<roff 
60. Now who can imagine that Alorus, and the ten kings 
from him to Xisuthrus, should reign 120 Sari, as their 
computation is ; which, reckoning for every Saros 3600 
years, makes up 432,000 years ? A very fair sum for the 
Chaldaean Dynasties before the time of Xisuthrus, by 
whom in probability Noah was by them understood. 
There have been only two ways thought on of dealing 
Vvtth these computations; either rejecting them as wholly 
fabulous, and founded on no evidence or records of his- 
tory, as we have seen already ; only they might retain 
(being so near the place of the settlement of Noah and 
his posterity after the floo(i) the memory not only of the 
flood, (of which it is evident they had several remainders 
preserved in their traditions,) but likewise of the ages of 
men preceding the flood, wherein they were right, reckon- 
ing from Alorus the First to Xisuthrus, i.e. from Adam 
to NOah, ten generations ; but as to the names of those 
ten* pefsotis, and the times they lived in, being wholly 
ignorant through the unfaithfulness of tradition, they 
took their liberty not only of coining nanies, but of set- 
ting what age to thfem thley pleased themselves. And to 
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]&0 0K this purpose Scaliger observes that some of Ibeif fin^ 
^' kings are reckoned before the flood, which, saith be, ijs 
Seal. Not. denied by Georgius Syncellus without any shew of rea- 
in Gr. Eu- fop. Thuf far then we may admit of the Chaldaean Dyr 
■cb.]». 406. g^g ties as to some part of the tradition, but rejec^ng 
their names and computations as fabulous. The othe^ 
V^ay of ej^plaining these Dynasties, is by the several w^ys 
of computation among them : for the learned monk^ 
Panodorus and Anianus, understand those vast sums, no|; 
of years, but days, and so makp a Saros to contain w? 
months of thirty days a*piece; which, saith Scaliger, 
make ten Cbaldee years, and a Niruis twenty equ^ 
months, and a Sosos two : according to which computfk- 
tion the 100 Sari make but 1200 years. But this comr 
t)^tation of theirs is rejected by Georgius Syncellus, be- 
cause he suppos^tb Eusebius so well versed in thes^ 
things, that be would never have set them down for 
years, if the Chaldaeans had not understood them so, and 
therefore he would not trouble himself in reducing fable9 
to true history, as he expresseth it : whose words are at 
large produced by Scaliger in the fore- cited place. And 
it will appear ipore necessary to reject thos^ Chaldae^n 
computations, if we take the sums of their years ia tb^ 
sense which S^lmasius gives of them in the prefa<ce to 
his book T>e Annis Climactericis^ (from whom Pyrerius^ 
the author of the Praeadamites, hath borrowed most of his 
arguments as to these things.) According to him, then;, 
^very '^uQog contained no less than 6000 years, as the 
Toman, among the Persians, contained 10,000: but be^ 
cause that learned man bath only given us his reperi 
scriptum, without any certain foundation for so large au 
account of those sums, we shall take them in as favour- 
able a sense as we can. In order to which, a very learned 
man of our own hath found a third interpretation of the 
S^po^, in the Cbaldee accounts, from a correction of Sui- 
D. Pearson das, by the MS. in the Vatican library ; according to 
on the which he thus reads the words, Oi yap px a-apot -crowtkriv 
^^^ » kytauT(nf$ /3(rx/3' xarce t^v XaXSai'sov ^^^^9 Bmep 6 <ripo$ «rai5i 
▼ol. ii. fiityivus 'SeX.r^maxaiv (rx/3', oh^ y'mvrou 1^ Iviauroi xa) jx^ve; Vi : 
Edit. Oxon. ^;7d SO the sensBj saith he, is clear; ^po^y according to th^ 
Chaldee account y comprehends %%% months, which copie to 
eighteen years and six months; therefore 120 %&poi make 
a,%%o years; and therefore (he adds) /or /3<rxj3', I ready leav^ 
ing out the last /3, /So-x'. Now according to this sense of 
xao Sari to comprehend the sum of %'X2o years, it will be 
fio difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Serosus, 
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Goooeniing tha ten kings before the flood, reignii^ 120 chap. 
Sari, to some degree of probability. As to which I shall V* 
only siippose these two things: First, that the ancient 
Chaldaeaijs b^d preserved among them some tradition of 
thp number of the chief persons before the flood; for w^ 
And them Qxi^;:tly peeing with the Scriptures as to th^ 
numbly though dinering as to the names of them, whi(A 
may b^ ^een in the fragments of Africanus, preserved in 
£usebius*8 Greek Chronica. Secondly, that Berosus, from Easeb. p,4. 
whom ApoUodorns and Alejcander Polyhistor deliver thes^ 
computations, might, as to the account of the times of 
those persons, follow the translation of the Septuagint. 
For I have already made it evident thaL fierosus did not 
publish his history till after the Septuagint was abroad : 
jiQw according to the computation of the Septuagint of 
the ages before the flood, these 1 0,0 Sari of the ten king$ 
will not much disagree from it: for these make 2220 
years of these ten persons, and the Septuagint in all make 
2242; so that if instead of /3(rx/3' in Suidas, we only read 
it )3(r/t/3', we have the exact computation of the Septuagint 
in these 120 Sari : but of this let the learned judge. 

We now come to the Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho, V. 
as to which, I doubt, we must be fain to take the same 
course that Eusebius did with the Chaldaean, /xij a-vf^StSi-^ 
^€iv TO ^su^os r^ ukia^eloiy not to trouble ourselves overmtich 
in seekmg to reconcile fables to truth. Great pains is taken 
by some very learned men to reduce the disorderly Dy-*- 
nasties of Manetho to some probable account; but I 
must confess, upon an impartial examination of them, 
that I think they have striven, if not to make an Ethiopian 
white, yet an Egyptian to speak truth concerning his own 
country; which are almost of an equal impossibility. Jo- 
seph Scaliser, who first in this latter age of the world 
produced yiem into the light out of Georgius Syncellus^ 
nath a more favourable opinion of them, than of the 
Egyptian history of Herodotus, Diodorus, and others; 
but upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it because 
four Dynasties, according to his own computation, ex- 
ceed the creation of the world according to the true ac^ 
count ? for which he is fain to make use of his tempus 
prolepticum and Julian period, which reacheth 764 years 
beyond the age of the world, and was invented by him 
from the multiplication of the great cycle into the indic^ 
tion^ i.e. of 532 into 15. Or is it because, forsooth, Ma- 
netho hath di^sted dl into better order, and reckoned 
up the several Dynasties which lay confused in other 
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BOOK authors? But this only shews hitn a more cunning ini^ 
^' postor, who saw the former accounts, given by others^ 
^ would not serve the turn, and therefore pretends to mor^ 

exactness and diligence, that he might more easily de- 
ceive his readers. But setting aside those things which 
have been said already concerning Manetho, I have these 
things which make me reject his Dynasties as fabulous : 
First, the vast difference between Manetho's accounts, 
and all others who have written the Egyptian history, in 
the order and names of Dynasties. Where do we ever 
read of the several Dynasties of the Thinites, Memphites, 
Soites, Diospolitans, and many others, but in himself? 
It is very strange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratos- 
thenes, nor Diodorus, who have all. written a succession 
of the Egyptian kings, should neither by their own in- 
dustry, nor by all the interest they had in Egypt, get any 
knowledge of these methodically digested Dynasties. Be- 
sides, had there been any historical certainty in these 
Dynasties of Manetho, whence comes it to pass that they 
should be so silently passed over by those who were 
Egyptian priests themselves, and undertook to write the 
history of Egypt ? Such were Chaeremon, who was an 
Upoypafjt,[jMr^gf a sacred scribe^ and Ptoleraaeus Mendesius, 
who was an Egyptian priest, as Eusebius tells us, and 
comprehended the history of Egypt in three books. 
Now had this history been so authentical as is pretended, 
whence come so many and great contradictions between 
Joseph, c. them ? insomuch that Josephus saith, If that which they 
App. 1. i, report were truCy it were impossible they should so much 
^' ^^* ^W^ y but they labour in the invention of liesy and write 
neither' agreeably to the tnithy nor to one another. So that 
it is next to a miracle almost to see how prodigiously 
fond of these Dynasties Kircher is, and what pains he 
Kircher. hath taken to no purpose about them ; Scio multos esse, 
Oed.Egyp. g^ith he, aid hujusniodi Dynastias meras nusas et com- 

to. 1. synt.i. , . . ^¥ X . r • t°ri 

c. J, fnenta pitant. Very true : but why is not he or the same 

mind too ? He confesseth himself to have been so once ; 
but since he hath conversed more with the Oriental tra- 
ditions, he hath found them not to be so fabulous as 
many make them. It seems, then, the basis of the Egyp- 
tian Dynasties, as^ w^ll before the flood as after, must lie 
in this Oriental tradition ; a thing which some, to shew 
their great skill in those Eastern languages, are grown 
very fonS of. But as far as I can yet see, they sail to 
Opnir, not for gold^ but peacocks: and the next legend 
the world hath, should be called Legenda Orientalis. 
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Forcati arty thing be more irrational^ absurd, and fftbu* CHAP. 
I0U8, than those Arabic traditions which that author ^' 
scrapes as much fdr^ as Esob's cock did on the dunghill \ 
But there is no jewel to be found among them^ unless we 
should take those fifteen hard names of men for such, 
which by the Arabic writers are said to have succeeded 
each other in Egypt before the flood, viz. Nacraus, Na* 
thras, Mesram, Hendah, Arjak^ Hasilim, Husal^Tatrasan, 
Sarkak, Schaluk^ Surith, (who they say built the py- 
ramids^) Hugithi Manaus^ Aphrus^ Malinus, Abn Ama 
Pbaraun, in whose time they say the flood came. But 
should we be so little befrietided by reason as to grant all 
this, what advantage will this be to Manetho, who speaks 
tiot of kingS} but whole Dynasties ? So that it still ap- 
pears these Dynasties are fabulous, not being attested by 
any credible witnesses. Secondly, All those who profess 

I to follow Manetho, differ strangely from one another; as 

Josephus, Africanus, Eusebius, George the Syncellus of 
the patriarch Tarasius : and Scaliger, who bath taken so 

I mucn pains in digesting of them, yet he is condemned by 

others since; and Isaac Vossius gives a particular cau- 

I lion to his reader, in his Dynastiis compingendis nequa- is. Vossiuj 

yuam esse sequendum ordinem et calculum Scaligeru What^ *'*^* 
should be the reason of this diversity, but that they <.. 10. * 
thought them not so authentic, but they might cut off, 
alter, and transpose, as they saw occasion ? which is most 
plain and evident in Eusebius, who makes no difliculty of 
cutting off one whole Dynasty, and dividing another mto 
two, only to reconcile the distance between Thuoris, the 
Egyptian king, and Teutamus, the Assyrian emperor, and 

! the destruction of Troy; and therefore leaves out four 

Assyrian kings, and a whole Dynasty of the Egyptians, to 
make a synchronism between those three. 

But yet there hath been something very fairly offered VI. 
to the world to clear the truth, if not Manetho, in order ^ 
to his Dynasties, viz. that the subtle Egyptian, to en- 
hance the antiquity of his own country, did take implicit 
years for solid, and place those in a succession which 
were contemporary one with another. This indeed is a 
very compendious way to advance a great sum of years 
with a very little charge : wherein he h^h done, saith 
Cappellus, as if a Spaniard in the Indjj^s should glory ofCappeil. 
the antiquity of the Dynasties of Spain, and should attri- W'^^- Sacr. 
bute to the earls of Barcelona 337 years, to the kings of ^ j^° ^^g 
Arragon 498, to the kings of Portugal 418, to the kings 
of Leon 545, of Castile 800 years; and yet all these 
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HOOK Dynasties rise from the year of our Lord 717, when the 

^ Saracens first entered Spain. There are very few nationa 

"^~ ' " but will go near to vie antiquity with the Egyptians^ if 

they may thus be allowed to reckon successively all those 

petty royalties which anciently were in most nations ; as 

might be particularly instanced in most great empires^ 

that they gradually nse^'from the subduing and incorpo^- 

rating of those petty royalties^ into which the several na* 

tions were cantonized before. And there seems to be 

very strong ground of svtspicion that some such thing was 

designed by Manetho, from the 3 ad Dynasty, which is of 

the Diospolitan Thebans ; for this Dynasty is said to be* 

gin from the tenth year of the I5tb Dynasty of the Phoe« 

uician pastors in the time of Saites : now, which is most 

observable, he that begins this Dynasty is of the very same 

name with him who begins the very nrst Dynasty of Ma-^ 

netho, who is Menes, and so likewise his son Athothis is 

the same in both, which hath made many think, because 

Menes is reckoned first not only in both these, but in 

Diodorus, Eratosthenes, and others, that this Menes was 

he who first began the kingdom of Egypt, after whose 

time it was divided into several Dynasties : which makes 

ScaVi^. can. Scaliger say. Ilia vetustissima regnafuerunt instar latro" 

isag. 1. in. ciniorum ; ubi vis^ non lex aut successio aut mffragia pO' 

pull reges in solio regni collocabant. This opinion of the 

coexistence of these Dynasties is much embraced by 

Gcr.Voss. Vossius, both father and son; and by the father mam 

Idol. l.i. use of to justify Scaliger from calumniators, who inade 

is.*Vo9s. dc ^ though Scaliger did in effect overthrow the authority 

at. mund. of th^ Scriptures, by mentioning with some applause the 

c. 10. Dynasties of Manetho. 

VII. But to this opinion, how plausible soever it seems, I 

offer these exceptions. First, As to that Menes who is* 
supposed to be the first founder of the Egyptian king- 
dom^ after whose death it is supposed that Egypt was di- 
vided into all these Dynasties, I demand who this Menes 
was : Was he die same with him whom the Scripture 
calls Misraim, who was the first planter of Egypt ? Thi« 
is not probable ; for in all probability his name must be 
sought among the Gods, and not the mortals that reigned. 
If we suppose him to be any other after him, it wdl be 
hard giving an account how he came to have the whole 
power of Egypt in his hands, and so soon after him it 
should be divided : for kingdoms are oft-times made up 
of those petty royalties before 5 but it will be very hard 
finding instances of one person's enjoying the whole 
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power, and so many Dynasties to arise after his decease^ char 
and to continue coexistent in peace and full power so ^* 
long as these several Dynasties are supposed to do. Be- 
sides, is it not very strange that no historian should men-* 
lion such a former distribution of several principalities so 
anciently in Egypt ? But that which to me utterly over* 
throws the coexistence of these Dynasties in Egypt, is, 
by comparing with them what we find in Scripture of 
greatest antiquity concerning the kingdom of Egypt } 
which I cannot out wonder that none of those learned 
men should take notice of. When the Egyptian kingdom 
was first founded, it is not here a place to enquire; out it 
is evident that, in Abraham's time, there waa a Pharaoh, 
king of Eeypt, (whom Archbishop Usher thinks to have 
been Apophis ;) not Abimelech, the first king of Egypt, Gen. xii. 
as Constantinus Manasses reports in his Annals, (by a ri* 
diculous mistake of the king of Gerar for the kmg of 
Egypt.) This Pharaoh was then certainly king of all the 
land of Egypt, which still in Scripture is called the Land 
of Misraim, irom the first planter of it : and this was of 
very great antiquity ; and therefore Funccius (though im« 
probably) thinks this Pharaoh to have been Osiris ; and 
Rivet thinks Misraim might have been alive till that time. 
Here then we find no Dynasties coexisting, but one king* 
dom under one king. If we descend somewhat lower, to 
the times of Jacob and Joseph, the evidence is so un-" 
doubted of Egypt's bein^ an entire kingdom under one 
king, that he may have just cause to suspect the eyes 
either of his body or his mind that distrusts it. For what 
more evident than that Pharaoh, who preferred Joseph, 
was kinp of all the laiid of Egypt ? Were not the seven 
years oj famine over all the land of Egypt? CJen- xli- 55* 
fVas not Joseph set by Pharaoh over all the land of Egypt f 
Gen. xli. 41, 43, 45. And did not Joseph go over all the 
land of Egypt to gather com? Gen. xli. 46. Nay, did 
he not buy all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh? Gen. xlvii. 
^. Can there possibly be given any fuller evidences of 
an entire kingdom than these are, that Egypt was such 
then ? Afterwards we read of one king after another in 
Egypt for the space of nigh two hundred years, during 
the children of Israel's slavery in Egypt ; and was not hc^ 
think we, king over all Egypt, in whose time the chil* 
dren of Israel went out thence ? And in all the following 
history of Scripture, is there not mention made of Egypt 
still as an entire kingdom, and of one king over it? Wherd 
then is there any place for these contempomry Dynasties 
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BOOK in Egypt? Nowhere, that I know of, but in the fancies of 
^' some learned men. 
vliE Indeed there is one place that seems to give some 
countenance to this opinion ; but it is in far later times 
than the first Dynasties of Manetho are supposed to be 
in, which is in Isai. xix. a. where God saith, He would set 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians, and they shall fight 
every one against his brother, city against city, and king^ 
dom against kingdom. Where it seems that there were 
several kingdoms then existent among the Egyptians ; 
but the Septuagint very well renders it vojx^j hxi vo^toi/. 
Now vojxoj among the Egyptians, as Epiphanius and others 
tell us, notes r^v Ixap}^ croAflw^ "CTipiOixi^a ^roi tirspi^oopov, the 
precincts of every great city, such as our counties are ; and 
therefore Pliny renders vojxo^ by prcefecturce. These were 
the several provinces of Egypt, of wnich there were thirty- 
six in Egypt, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other six- 
teen in the midland parts; so that by kingdom against 
kingdom, no more is meant than one province being set 
agamst another. Isaac Vossius thinks the number of the 
ancient Nomi was twelve, and that over every one of these 
was a peculiar king ; and that this number may be ga- 
thered from the Dynasties of Manetho, setting aside the 
Dynasties of the Persians, Ethiopians, and Phoenicians, 
viz. The Thinites, Memphites, Elephantines, Heracleo- 
politans, Diospolitan Thebans, the Lesser Diospolitans, 
Aoites, Tanites, Bubastites, Saites, Mendesians, and Se- 
bennytejs; and so that Egypt was anciently a Dodecarchy, 
as England in the Saxons time was a Heptarchy. But as 
it already appears there could be anciently no such Do- 
decarchy in Egypt, so it is likewise evident that this dis- 
tribution of Egypt into Nomi is a later thing; and by 
most writers is attributed to Sesoosis or Sesostris, whom 
VideBtich. Josephus Supposed to be Sesac, king of Egypt, contem- 
Geogr.p.x.porary with Rehoboam. Indeed if we believe Gelaldinus, 
kirchcrf^* the Arabic historian, cited by Kircher, the most ancient dis- 
Oedip. tribution of Egypt was into four parts. Misraim held one 
Egypt, to. i. part to himself, and gave his son Copt another, Esmun a 
Syntag. I. third, and Atrib a fourth part; whigb division the same 
author affirms to have continued till the time of Joseph, 
who made a new distribution of the whole land : after 
him Sesostris divided the whole into thirty several Nomi 5 
so Kircher will needs have it, that of the three several 
parts of Egypt, each might have for some mystical si^nin 
iication its ten Nomi ; of which every one had its distmct 
and peculiar God it worshipped, ana a particular paJacQ 
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in the Labyrinth^ and a peculiar Sanhedrin^ or court of CHAP, 
justice, belonging to it. but it evidently appears by that ^' 
vain-glorious Oedipus, that it is a far easier matter to 
make new mysteries than to interpret old ones ; which as 
it might be easily discovered in the main foundations 
whereon that structure stands, so we have some evidence 
of it in our first entrance into it, in this part of the Cbo- 
rpgraphy of Egypt. For from whence had he this exact 
division of Egypt into thirty Nomi i ten of which be- 
longed to the Upper Egypt, or Thebais, ten to Delta, or 
the Lower Egypt, and the ten remaining to the midland 
country? Hath he this from Ptolemy, whose scheme of 
the several Nomi he publisheth ? No; Ptolemy and Plirty, Kirchcr 
by his own confession afterwards, add many other to^*^**'P' 
these, as Omphile, Phanturites, Tanites, Phatnites, Neut, sH^ jlc.zl 
Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it from Strabo, whose autho- p. 7. 
rity be cites for it ? No such matter ; for Strabo saith ex- Strab. 
pressly, that Thebais had ten Nomi, Delta ten, and the^-*"- 
midland sixteen; only some are of opinion, saith he, that^* ^^^' 
there were as many Nomi as palaces in the Labyrinth, 
which were toward thirty; but yet the number is uncer- 
tain still. We see by this how ominous it is for an 
Oedipus to stumble at the threshold, and how easy a 
matter it is to interpret mysteries, if we may have, the 
making of them. We see then .no evidence at all for 
these contemporary Dynasties of Manetho ; which yet if 
we should grant, would be a further argument of the un- 
certainty of Heathen chronology, when among them im- 
plicit years are given out to the world for solid ; so that 
which way soever Manetho's Dynasties be taken, they 
will prove the thing in hand, whether we suppose them, 
at least most part fabulous, or should grant he had taken- 
those in succession to each other which were coexistent 
with one another. 
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CMAP. VI. 

The uncertain Epochas of Heathen Chronology. 

I. An Account of the Defect of Chronology in the eldest Times, 
Of the solar Year among the Egyptians -, the Original of the 
Epacts i the Antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
several Canicular Years ,- the Difference between Scaliger and Pe- 
tavius considered, Tlie certain Epochas of the Egyptian History 
no older than Nahonassar, 1 1. Of the Grecian Accounts, The 
Fabulousness of tJie heroical Age of Greece. Ill, Of the ancient 
Grecian Kingdoms, The Beginning of the Olympiads. IV. 
The uncertain Origins of the Western ifcttions. Of the Latin 
Dynasties, The different PdlUia of Rome, The uncertain 
Reckomng ab Urbe condita. V. Of Impostures as to dncient 
Histories, Of Annins, VI. Inghiramius, and dtliers, VII. Of 
the Characters used by Heathen Priests, VIII. No sacred Cha^^ 
meters among the Jews* IX. The Partiality and Inconsistency 
of Hedthen Histories with each other. From, all which the Want 
of Credibility in them as to an Account of ancient Times is 
ckarkf demonstrated, 

BOOK X HE next thing to evidence the uncertainty of the Hea- 
^' then Chronology, is the want of Certain Parapegmata^ or 
I. some fixed periods of time, according to which the account 
of tinrjes must be made. For if there be no certain Epochas 
by which to reckon the succession of ages, the distance 
df intervals, and all intervening accidents, we must of 
necessity fluctuate in continual uncertainties, and have 
ifio sure foundation to bottom any account of ancient 
times upon. The great reason of this defect is the little 
care which those who lived in the eldest times had to 
preserve the memory of any ancient tradition among 
themselves, or to convey it to posterity in such a way as 
might be least liable to imposture. 01 all kinds of learn- 
ing, Chronology was the most rude in eldest times ; and 
yet that is well called by Scaliger, the life and soul of his- 
tory, without which history is but a confused lump, a 
mere mola, an indigested piece of flesh, without life or 
form. The ancient accounts of the world were merely 
from year to year; and that with abundance of obscurity, 
uncertainty, and variety : sometimes going by the course 
of the moon ; and therein they were as mutable as the 
moon herself how to conform the year regularly to her 
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motion ; and it was yet greater difficulty to regulate it by CHAP, 
the course of the sun, and to make the accounts of the ^^- 
sun and n[K>on meet. There was so much perplexity and 
confusion about the ordering of a single year^ and so long 
iQ most nations before they could bring it into any order, 
that we are not to expect any fixed periods by which to 
find out the succession of ages among them. Among 
the Egyptians^ who are supposed most skilful in the ac- 
count of the year, it was a long time before they found 
out any certain course of it. It is agreed by most, that 
when the Egyptian priests had found out the form of the 
year by the course of the sun, (which is attributed by 
Diodorus to the Heliopolitan priests,) yet the year inDiodor. Li. 
common use was only of 360 days, which in any great ^' 5°* 
period of years must needs cause a monstrous confusion, 
by reason that their months must of necessity by degrees 
change their place; so that in the great Canicular year of 
730 Thoyth, which was the beginning of the summer 
solstice m the entrance into that period, would be re- 
moved into the midst of winter ; from whence arose that 
Egyptian fable in Herodotus, that in the time of their Herod. Eu- 
eldest kin^s the sun had twice changed his rising and ^ffP- «• H.*- 
setting; which was only caused by the variation of their '^^^g*^**" 
months, and not by any alteration in the course of the Emend, 
sun: which defect the Egyptian priests at last observing, Temp. l.ni. 
saw a necessity of adding five days to the end of the year, ^' *^^* 
which thence were called eiroiyoff,eveqy which implies they 
were not anciently in use among them, being afterwards 
added to make up the course of the year : which the 
Egyptians give an account of, as Plutarch tells us, under 
this fable. Mercury being once at dice with the moony he Piutarch.de 
got from her the J w part of the year, which he after a^ifedi?'<icctOsi- 
to the 360 days which were anciently the days of the year, g^*^* oxon. 
which they called s^rayo/teva^, and therein celebrated the 
festivals of their Gods. Thence the names of the several 
hrayofitva^ were taken from the Gods. The first was called 
*OirlptSf it being celebrated in honour of him ; the second, 
'A^tf^pK, by which Scaliger understands Anubis, but Vos- 
siuSjinore probably, the senior Orus; the third to Typho; Voss. de 
the fourth to Isis ; the fifth to Nephtha, the wife of Typho, [.**°^g *' ^• 
and sister to Isis. This course of the year Scaliger thinks 
that the Egyptians represented by the serpent called NsKr), 
being described in a round circle biting some part of his tail 
in his mouth ; whereby, saith he, they would have it un* 
derstood that the form of the year was not perfect without 
that adjection of five days to the end of the year 3 for to this 
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BOOK day, satth he, the Coptites and ancient Egyptians call the 
^* end of the year Nao-/. It seems that afterwards they un- 
derstood likewise the necessity of intercalation of a day 
every fourth year, for the sake of the redundant quadrant 
each year above 365 days; which course of four years they 
callea their Canicular year, because they observed its de- 
fect in that time one whole day from the rising of the 
dog-star : and besides that they called it 'HXiaxov hos^ and 
''Eroj betif and lustrum Sothiacum,* from Sw^ij the dog-star : 
Censorin. but Censotinus denies any use of intercalation among the 
de die Nat Egyptians in their civil year, although their sacred and 
^' * • hieroglyphical years might admit of it. And upon this 

f ground, I suppose, the controversy between those two 
earned persons, Scaliger and Petavius, concerning thci 
antiquity of intercalation among the Egyptians, may be 
V. Petav. reconciled. For on the one side it is apparent that the 
dc Docir. ordinary or civil year did want intercalation, by this testi- 
c.\/ "mony of Censorinus; Eorum annus civilis solos kabet dies 
365 sine ullo intercalari; ttaque quadriennium apud eos una 
circiter die minus est quam naturale quadriennium; and 
thence, saith he, it comes to pass, that in 1461 years, 
which was the great Heliacal year, it returns to the same 
beginning; for then the dog-star ariseth again upon the 
first day of the month Thoyth, as it did at the beginning 
of this ^reat Canicular year ; and that this kind of civil 
year did continue among them in the time of Censorinus 
(which was of the Dionysian account 238) appears by 
this, that he saith in the year' wherein he wrote his book, 
the new moon of Thoyth was before the seventh day or 
the calends of July, whereas a hundred years before, it 
was before the twelfth of the calends of August ; whence 
it is evident that the Julian year, whatever some learned 
men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary use 
Kircher among the Egyptians in that time; and that Sosigenes, 
0ed.Eg7pt.when he corrected the Roman account, and brought in 
I°cf z^^*** the form of the Julian year, did not take his pattern from 
the EgyptianI year, but from the Grecians of Alexandria, 
who did make use of the quadrant added to the 3,65 
years, which the Egyptians did not, as appears further by 
Diod. 1. i. the golden circle in the monument of Osimanduas (which' 
c. 49. Diodorus speaks of out of Hecataeus Milesius,) which 
was of 365 cubits compass, and divided into so many 
segments for every day, with the observations of the 
rising and setting of the several stars, and the effects porr 
^ tended by them. And the reason why this year con- 
tinued in civil use among the Egyptians, is well assigned 
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by Geminus^ that the Egyptians, according to a supersti- CHAP, 
tious observation they had, would needs have their festi- V^' 
vals run through every day in the year. But now on the Gcminusdc 
other side it is as evident that, by continual observation, Spheera, c. 
the wisest of the Egyptian priests did discern the neces- 
sity of intercalation, and that there wanted six hours in 
every year to make it complete, which every four years 
would make the intercalation of a day necessary. So 
much by Diodorus is affirmed of the Theban priests, whODiodor.l.i. 
were the best astronomers; and by Strabo both of the^- SQ* 
Theban and Heliopolitan ; and so likewise Horapollo, ^^™ * ' 
whose work was to interpret the more abstruse learning Horapoilo * 
of the Egyptian priests. WTien^ saith he, the Egyptians Hjcrogiyp. 
would express a year, they name a quadrant y because from ** '* ^' ^' 
one rising of th^ star Sothis to another j the fourth part of a 
day is adaedj so that the year consists of ^6^ days (and a 
quadrant must be added, because of the antecedents and 
consequents ;) therefore every fourth year they reckon a 
supernumerary day. How unjustly Petavius hath charged 
Scaliger with falsehood in reference to this testimony of 
Horapoilo, merely because the citation did not appear in 
that chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the book which 
Petavius used, hath been already observed by learned 
men. Whereupon Vossius coridem.ns Petavius of strange Voss. de 
incogitancy, because in three editions mentioned by him ^**°^- '• *• 
Scaliger's citation was right: but Conringius hath since!;* ! 
pleaded in behalf of Petavius, that he might make use of Hermct * 
the edition of Causinus distinct from the other three;Med. c. 14. 
whereby we see how small a matter will beget a feud be- 
tween learned men, especially where prejudice hath' lodged 
before ; as is too evident in Petavius^s rough dealing, on 
all occasions, with that very deserving person Joseph Scali- 
ger. But to return. From hence, by degrees, the Egyp- 
tians proceeded to make greater periods of years (as Eu- 
doxus carried his Octaeteris into Greece from the Canicu- 
lar year of the Egyptians :) they framed from this a 
greater Canicular year, which had as many years as a 
Julian hath days ; and lastly, the greatest Canicular year, 
which comprehended four of the greater, and consisted of 
a period of 1461 years. But thus we see that the great 
periods of years amone them rise gradually, as they grow* 
more skilful in the understanding the nature of the year ; 
and that they had anciently no certain periods to govern 
themselves oy in their computation of ancient tiiAes. 
JQ'ay the Egyptians have not, as appears, any certain epo- 
cha to go by, older than the Egyptian years of Nabo- 
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BOOK nassar; and afterwards from the death of Alexander, and 
^' Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Augustus's victory at Actium. 
]l If from the Egyptians we remove our discourse unto 

the Grecians, we are still plunged into greater uncertain- 
ties ; it being acknowledged by themselves that they had 
no certain succession of time before the Olympiads. To 
which purpose the testimony of Varro in Censorinus is 
generally taken notice of, distributing time into three 

f»arts ; reckoning two of them to be unknown and fabu- 
ous, and the historical part of time to begin with the 
Scalig. not. grst Olympiad. Indeed Scaliger and some others are 
inCaii-.??*loth to reject all that second part of time as fabulous, 
eofir* . >»• which was in the interval between Deucalion's flood and 
the Olympiads ; and therefore they had rather call it he- 
roical, though much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was historical as to persons, but fabulous as to the 
actions of those persons. But granting this, yet we are 
wholly to seek for any certain account of the succession 
of time and persons^ for want of some certain epochas, 
which, like tne Pole Star, should guide us in our passage 
through that vast ocean of the Grecian history. It must 
be confessed that some of the learned Heathens have 
taken a ^reat deal of pains this way to find out some cer- 
tain penods to fix on in the time before the Olympiads ; 
as Philochorus, Apollodorus, and Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis, and others, who out of their skill in astronomy 
sought to bring down some certain intervals between the 
destruction of Troy and the first Olympic game of Pelops, 
restored by Hercules and Atreus. But granting that their 
Epochas were fixed and certain, that the destruction of 
Troy was upon the 33d of Thargelion, the nth month of 
the Attic account, and that the Olympic game fell out 
answerably to the ninth of our July, and these things 
were evidently proved from astronomical observations, 
yet how vast an account of time is lost quite beyond the 
siege of Troy ! And besides that, as to all other accidents 
in the intervals between these two Epochas which could 
not be proved by celestial observations concurrent with 
them, they were left at a very great uncertainty still; 
only they miffht guess whether they approached nearer 
to one Epocha than the other by the series of families 
and their generations, (three of which made a century of 
years,) whereby they might come to some conjectures, 
but could not arrive at any certsdnty at all. 
ill. But that which is most to our purpose is, that all the 

history of the original of Greece, the foundations of their 
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several kingdoms, the succession of their first kings, and CHAP, 
all that comes under the name of the history of their an- V** 
cient times, is clearly given over by their own most skil- ""—*—• 
ful chronologers, as matters out of the reach of any clear 
evidence. Thence Gome such great diflferences concern- 
ing the antiquity or their ancient kingdoms. The Ar- 
golic kingdom oy Dionysius Halicarnassensis is sup- 
posed to be the oldest, and the Attic younger than it by 
forty generations, which according to their computation 
comes to icoo years, which is impossible; and yet the 
Arcadians, who gave themselves out to be older than the 
moon, are supposed to be younger by him than the grass- 
hoppers of Athens by nine generations ; and the Phthio* 
tic, under Deucalion, youneer than the Arcadica by 
forty-two generations; which Scaliger might well say 
were impossible and inconsistent. The Sicyonian king- 
dom is by most supposed to be of greatest antiquity 
among the Grecians, irom which Varro began his history, 
as St. Austin tells us; and yet as to this, Pausanias only August, de 
reckons the names of some kings there, without any sue- Civit. Dei> 
cession of time amon^ them; and yet as to those names ***^"***^'*' 
African us, and Eusebms from him, dissent from Pausa- 
nias; and which is most observable. Homer reckons Adras- 
tus, who is the 23d in the account of Africanus, to be the 
first that reigned in Sicyon; whose time was after the in- 
stitution of the Olympic game by Pelops : Of him thus 
Homer, II. ii. 57a. 

whereby he expresseth Adrastus to be the first king of 
Sicyon; and not, as Scaliger would interpret it, that 
Adrastus was first king of the Sicyonians, before he was of 
the Argives; for in the time of Adrastus at Sicyon, either 
Atreus or Thyestes was king of the Argives : for in the 
second year of Phsestus and Adrastus, his supposed pre- 
decessor in Sicyon, Atreus restored the Olympic game of 
Pelops in the 41st year of their reign ; and they reign- 
ed at Argi 65 years. Now that Phsestus at Sicyon is 
supposed to reign but eight years; and therefore the 
reign of Adrastus at Sicyn falls in with that of Atreus 
and Thyestes at Argi or Mycenae. Thus we see now 
how uncertain the account of times was before the be- 
^nning of the Olympiads among the Grecians ; which • 
18 fully acknowledged by Diodorus, and the very reason 
given which we here insist on, Aia to /xijBey maqoeiniyiML 'UTot," Diod. !. i. 
pm?^ivcif crep) TtfTwv vriftvofjLwov, That there was no certainty c* 5* 

.^3 
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BOOK in the ancient Grecian history^ because they had no certaiH 
^' term (which he calls Parapegma ; as others Epocha j and 
CensorinuSjTitulus,) ^row whence to deduce their accounts. 
•But now from the time of the Olympiads (i. e. from the 
first of them after their restoration by Iphitus^ wherein 
the names of the conquerors were engraven in brass ta- 
blets for the purpose) the succession of time is most cer- 
tain and historical among the Grecians^ by which ac- 
count we have from thence a certain way of commensji- 
rating the sacred and profane history. AH the difficulty 
is in what year of sacred history tne Olympiads began ; 
Scaliger dc which Scaliger thus finds out. Censorinus writes (in the 
T«n°^*l y^^^ ^^ Christ 238, which was of the Julian period 4951) 
p.^sSa. *^ that that year was from, the first Olympiad of Iphitus 
1014; the first Olympiad was of the Julian period 3938; 
which was^ according to our learned primate, A« M. 
$22,^9 and the ^5th of Uzziah, king of Judah, or the 34tb^ 
as Cappellus tninks : so that from henceforward we have 
a clear account of times, which we have demonstrated to 
have been so uncertain before. . 
IV. If we come from the Greeks further into these Euro- 

pean parts, we shall find as much darkness and obscurity 
as to ancient times, if not more, than in those already 
discoursed of. For the truth is, the account of times be- 
fore the Romans in Italy, Germany, Old Gallia or Britain^ 
are scarce fit to be discoursed of under any head than that 
of imposture. Not that I think those nations had lain in 
a perpetual sleep till the Romaqs waked them into some 
kind of civility, but that they had no certain way of con- 
veying down the transactions of their own and former 
times, to the view of posterity. On which account we 
may justly reject all those pretended successions of kings 
here in Britain, from Gomer and Brute, as fabulous. 
And it will be the less wonder it should be so in those 
then accounted barbarous nations, when even among 
those who were the planters ,of knowledge and civility 
among others, the account of their ancient times is so 
dark, confused, and uncertain; as it would sufficiently 
appear to any that would take the pains to examine the 
succession of the two first Dynasties among the Latins ; 
the first before jEneas's coming into Italy, and the secoqd 
of the JEneaded after. And certainly it vvill be sufficient 
ground to question the account of times before, if in the 
third Dynasty, when the succession seems so clear, and 
so certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to deduce 
their accounts xrom their chronology be uncertain; which 
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I shall briefly speak to. For although Porcius Catohave, chap. 
in Dionysius, the honour of finding out the first Palilia of v^* 
the city of Rome, (which was the feast observed to the 
honour of the goddess Pales, in the time of which the 
foundations of Rome were laid,) yet there appears no 
great certainty in his undertaking; for therem he was 
after contradicted by the learned Roman, Varro. Dio- 
Bysius tells us, that Cato found, by the Censors Tables, 
the exact time from the expulsion of the kings to the 
time of the city's being taken by the Gauls ; from which 
time to his own he could not miss of it from the Fasti * 
Consulares; so that it cannot be denied but that Cato 
might have a certain account of times from the Regifu- 
gium to the time he writ his Origines. But what cer- 
tainty Cato could have from the first Palilia of the city 
to the expulsion of Tarquin, we cannot understand ; for 
the succession of kings must needs be very uncertain, un- 
less it be demonstrated from some public monuments or 
certain records, or some public actions certainly known 
to have fallen out precisely in such a year of tbeir several 
reigns. Now none of these do occur in the Roman his- 
tory, in all that interval from the Palilia to the Regifiigi- 
um ; so that not only the whole interval, but the time of 
every particular king's reign, are very uncertain. And 
therefore Varro, being destitute of any demonstration of 
that time, had recourse to L. Tarrutius Firmanus, to see 
if by his skill in astronomy he could cert^dnly find out the 
first Palilia of Rome : his answer was, that ne fbupd that 
the city was built in the time of an eclipse of the sun, 
which was in the third year of the sixth Olympiad ; ac- 
cording to which account Varro proceeded, and thence 
arose the difference between the Palilia Catomana and 
Vartoniana ; the latter falling out in the a3d of Iphitus, 
the other in the a4th. But if we believe Joseph Scaliger, Scallger dc 
there could not be an eclipse of the sun at the time af- ^^"f \ ^^ 
firmed by Tarrutius : but yet granting an eclipse of the p, jgg. * 
sun then, what certainty can we have of the succession of 
the several kings afterwards, without which there can be 
no certain computation ab urbe oondita? If then the Ro- 
mans, who had so great advantage of knowing times, and 
were withal so inquisitive concerning the building of their 
city, (which was a thing of no very remote distance,) 
oould attain to no absolute certainty about it, what cer- 
tainty can we expect as to an account of far ancienter 
times, either from them or others, when they had no Cen- 
sors Tables, nor Fasti Consulares to be guided by ? And 
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BOOK thus much may serve to shew the great uncertainty of 
^- Heathen chronology, as to the giving an account of art* 
y^ cient times. 

And yet were it only an uncertainty as to chronology, 
we mignt better bear with it ; for the mistake, merely in 
computation of times, were not so dangerous, (any fur* 
ther than the credibility of the history depends on the 
computation, as in point of antiquity,) if we were but 
certain that the persons, and actions related of them, were 
such as they are reported to be. But that which adds 
much to the confusion and uncertainty of Heathen his* 
tory, is, the frequency of impostures, which are more 
hard to be discovered, in that there are no authentic his* 
tories of those times extant ; which hath both given occa- 
sion to variety of impostures, and much hindered their 
discovery. For the curiosity of men leading them back 
into a search after ancient times, it makes them exceeding 
credulous in embracing whatever pretends to give them 
any conduct through those dark and obscure paths of an- 
cient history. And the world hath never been wanting 
of such as would be ready to abuse the simple credulity 
of well-meaning, but less wary men; but those ages have 
been most feraciom in the production of such persons, 
which have pretended to more learning than they had. 
The pretence of learning made such persons appear, and 
the want of it made them not be discovered. Thus it was 
not only of old among the Chaldaean and Egyptian 
priests^ and the Grecian poets and historians, of whom we 
nave spoken already, but even among those who might 
have learned more truth from the religion they professed,' 
than to think it stood in need of their lies ; for there can 
be no greater disparagement offered to truth, than to de- 
fend it with any thing but itself; nothing laying truth so 
open to suspicion, as when falsehood comes to be its ad- 
vocate : and a false testimony discovered, doth more pre- 
judice to a good cause, than it could any ways advantage 
It, were it not discovered. And therefore their labours 
have been as serviceable to the world who have discovered 
impostures, as those who have directly maintained truth 
against its open opposers; those being so much more 
dangerous, in that they appear in the disguise of truth, 
and therefore are with more difficulty discovered. Such 
a one was that i^nisfatuus that appeared in a kind of twi- 
light in the Christian world between the former darkness 
of barbarism and the approaching light of knowledge ; I 
mean Annius Viterbiensis, wh^o,7ike Hahniba], in passing 
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the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, sets him- CHAP, 
sdf to burning the woods, and firing the rocks, and dis- ^^* 
fioiving them with vinegar to make a passage through " 
them. So Annius being beset in those snowy and grey- 
headed Alps of ancient history, and finding no way clear 
for him according to his fancy, he labours to burn down 
all certain records, to eat through the credit of undoubted 
authors, to make a more free passage for his own his- 
tory, which he deduceth suitably to Scripture from the 
concurrent testimony of the oldest historians. To which 

Eurpose a new fierosus, Manetho, Philo, Metasthenes, (as 
e mistook for Megasthenes,) and Xenophon, must put 
on a grave disguise, and walk abroad the world with a 
mantle of antiquity about their shoulders ; although they 
were nothing else but airy phantasms, covered over with 
the cowl of thotmonk of Viterbo. For being himself 
somewhat more versed in the history of those elder 
times than generally persons were in the age he lived 
in, he made that unhappy use of his skill to play the 
mountebank with his learning, and to abuse the credu- 
lity of those who have better stomachs than palates, and 
sooner swallow down the compositions that are given 
them, than find out the ingredients of them. Thus An- 
nius puts a good face on his new-old authors, bids them 
be bold and confident, and they would fare the better. 
And the truth is, they tell their stories so punctually in all 
circumstances, in those things which had no certain con- 
veyance to posterity, that that were sufficient ground to 
any intelligent person to question their authority. But 
lest his authors should at any time want an interpreter to 
make out their full meaning, he sets himself a large com- 
mentary upon them ; and certainly he was the fittest per- 
son in the world to do it ; for, cujus est condere, ejus est 
interpretari ; none so fit to explain Annius, as Annius 
himself. The whole story of this imposture, how be 
made the inscriptions himself, and nid them under 
ground ; how they were digged thence, and brought to ' 
Annius ; how Annius caused them to be sent to the ma- 
gistrates, and after published them in the equipage they . 
are in, is at large related by that learned bishop, Antonius Anton. 
Augustinus, from Latinus Latinius. nSSrii. 

From a like auarry to this came out those other famous ^* 
inscriptions, walking under the specious title of Antique 
tatum Etruscarum Fragmentaj wherein, besides many pal- 
pable incongruities to the customs t)f those eldest times. 
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^' ceming them, there are so many particular stories and 
circumstances related concerning Noah's being in Italy, 
and other things so far beyond probability of reason, 
that it is a wonder there are yet any persons pretending 
to learning, who should build their discourses ui>on such 
rotten and sandy foundations as these inscriptions are* 
But though Ixion might, Jupiter would never have been 
deceived with a cloud instead of Juno ; so though per- 
sons unacquainted with the lineaments of Trutli, ipay 
be easily imposed on with appearances instead of her ; 
yet such persons who have sagacity enough to discern 
Ijie air of her countenance from the paint of forgeries, 
-will never suffer themselves to be overreached by such 
vain pretenders. But these impostors are like the, astro* 
logers at Rome, ever banished, and yet,ever there ;> and 
so these are ever* exploded by all lovers of truth, yet 
^ways find some t6 applaud and entertain them. Al- 
though it be more difficult to do so now in the present 
light of knowledge, and all advantages for learning, than 
it was in 4hose elder times, when the Heathen Priests 
pretended to the monopoly of learning among themselves, 
and made it one of their great designs to keep all others 
in dependence on themselves, thereby to keep up their 
veneration the better among the people. And there* 
fore all the records they had of learning or. history 
were carefully locked up, and preserved among the 
priests; and lest at any time others might get a view 
of them, they were sure to preserve them in a peculiar 
character, distinct from that in civil and cofnmon use : 
by which means the Heathen Priests had all imagin- 
aole opportunities atid conveniences for deceiving the 
silly people, and thereby keepix^ them in an obsequious 
i^orance; which is never the mother of any true devo-* 
tibn j but pf the greatest superstition, 
'vn. It is well known of the Egyptian Priests, diat the 

sacred characters of their temples were seldom made 
known to any but such as were of their own number and 
Diod. 1. iii. family, (the priesthood being there hereditary,) or such 
^* ^* others as by ibiig converse had insinuated themselves into 

their society, as some of the Greek philosophers and his* 
torians had done ; and yet we have some reason to think 
they were not over free and communicative to some of 
them, by the slender account they give of several things, 
which are supposed to be well known among the Egyp- 
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tians. That the Phoenician Priests had their peculiar and chap. 
aacred characters too, is evident from the words of Philo v^* 
Byblius concerning Sanchoniathon, if we take Bochartus's 
exposition of them. He tells us that his history was 
compared to7; caro t6ov a^iroov nOpe^eTo'iv a!K0xp6f0ig ^Ay^iLHvmv Euseb. Prae- 
Ypifuiuaviv a oux ^v veuri yvwpiiaf with the inscriptions in the f??* ^^*°S* 
temples tvritten in the Ammunean letters, which are known ' *' ^' ^' 
to Jew : LitercB Ammuneorum (saith Bochartus) sunt litercBBochut. 
templorunii literce in sacris exceptce. For nr:in is the ^^«S«^' ?<^- 
sun, thence Jon the temple of the sun, whom the Phoeni-J["^ '"' 
cians worshipped as their principal DeitVy under the name 
of BeeUsamen, the Lord of Heaven. The same author 
tells us out of Diogenes Laertius, of a book of Demo- 
critus, %t^ r»y h BaSvkaoiyi Upoov ypufuiiaranf* by which it is 
evident that the Babylonian Priests had their sacred 
jcharacters too : and of a testimony of Theodoret of all Theod. in 
the Grecian temples, *Ev toij 'Ex\iivixots viois tSm rmg^-^^' 
^&av X*P**'*'??*^ yjpajxftorav, 8$ Upetrixig 'srooo^y^peuoy, That^^l^'^l 
they had some peculiar charaxstersj which were called 
sacred. But that learned author thinks there is no ne- 
cessity of understanding it peculiarly of the Grecians, 
because the Greek Fathers called all Heathens by the 
name of Greeks : but if so, the testimony is the larger, 
and amounts to an universal testimony of the Heamen 
temples. 

Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe vili. 
some persons of greater learning than judgment, who 
attribute this distinction of sacred and vulgar characters 
to the Jews as well as others, but without any probability 
of reason : for these learned men, beinff strongly pos- 
sessed with the opiniop of the modem Jews concerning 
the antiquity of the present Hebrew characters, and 
finding themselves pressed not only with the testimony of 
.some ancient Rabbms, but with the stronger evidence of 
the ancient Shekels about Solomon's time, inscribed with 
the Samaritan letters, have at last found this evasion, that 
the Samaritan letters were in vulgar use ; but the present 
characters were then sacred, and not made common till 
after the time of the captivity. But this seems to be a 
.mere shift, found out by some modern Jews, and greedily 
embraced by their followers ; because thereby -they are in 
hopes to evade the strength of the contrary arguments, 
which otherwise they can find no probable solution of. 
And a mere shift it will appear to be, to any on6 that 
considers on how little ground of reason it stands ; for 
. none of those reasons wbicb held for such ^ distinction of 
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I, the Jews : for it was never any part of God's design to 
have the law kept from the people s view. Truth is never 
so fearful of being seen abroad ; it is only Falsehood that 
walks under disguises, and must have its hiding-places to 
retreat to : nay, God expressly commanded it as a duty of 
all the Jews» to search and study his law; which they 
could not do, if it were locked up from them in an un- 
known character. Did not God himself promulge it 
among the people of Israel, by the ministry of Moses ? 
&od. xili. j)jd [jg not command it to be as fronilets between their 
Oeat Ti. 8. ^^h ^^^ signs Upon their hands ? Not that phylacteries 
snould be made of the law to wear, as the Pharisees inter- 
preted it, and others from them have mistaken ; but that 
they should have the law in continual remembrance, as if 
it were always between their eyes, and engraven upon 
their hands. Again, if we suppose the law to be among 
the people, but in the vulgar character, I would fain 
know, what sanctity, majesty, and authority there was is 
that character, more than in the words and matter ? And 
if there were, how comes the vulgar use of it to be no- 
where forbidden ? and how durst Ezra, as is supposed, 
after the captivity, profane so sacred a thin^, by exposinjg 
it to common use ? But granting them yet further, that it 
was lawful, but not useful, to make use of that sacred 
character, I demand then, bow comes that disuse to con- 
tinue so punctually till the time of Ezra, and that it 
should never be divulged before ? when there was so 
great reason to make it common, since the square letters 
are less operose, more expedite and facile than the Sama- 
ritan, which is, when time serves, used as a plea for their 
great antiquity. But yielding yet more, that the sacred 
character was only used for the authentic copy of the 
law, which was to decide all differences of other copies, 
(which some run to as their last shift,) I appeal to any 
man's reason, whether this be not the most improbable of 
all ? For how could such a copy be the judge of all 
others, which could not be read or understood by those 
who appealed to it ? Or was the knowledge and reading 
of this character peculiar to the high-priest, and conveyed 
down as a cabala from one to another ? But how many 
incongruities would follow hence, in case one high-priest 
should die before his son was capable of understanding 
the letters, and so that sacred treasure must needs be 
lost; or had they it all by inspiration, and understood 
the sacred character by Urim and Tbummim? Thus 
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every waj this opinion among the Jews is pressed with C H a p« 
inconveniences ; but it was most suitable to the Heathen v^- 
Priests to maintain a meum and tuum between their own 
character and the vulgar ; for hereby they prohibited all 
prying into their mysteries by any but those who had the 
same interest with themselves^ and therefore were un- 
likely to discover any thine that might lessen their repu- 
tation : whereas had there oeen nothing but truth in their 
records^ or that truth had been for their interest^ what 
need had there been of so great reservedness and privacy? 
But when the discovery of truth would undeceive tne 
world, it was their interest to lock it up, and to give out 
such things to the vulgar which might advance them- 
selves and please them; which artifices of theirs give 
no small ground to question the credibility of their his- 
tories. 

Especially if we add what we promised in the last D^ 
place^ to shew the want of credibility in the report of an- 
cient times among them, which was not only defective- 
ness and uncertainty, but apparent partiality to themselves^ 
and inconsistency with each other. How evident is it in 
all these nations we have spoken to, how much they 
strive to enhance the reputation of their own nation^ and 
to that end blend the history of other nations with their 
own, to make theirs seem the greater? How much do 
the Egyptians tell us of the excellency of their ancient 
laws and government ? And yet how evident is it, from 
their own nistories, that no such laws were observed by 
their kings as they speak of ? Can we think that such 
kings as Chemmis, and the rest of them who built tho^ 
vast structures of the Pyramids, Aid employed myriads of 
men for so many years for the doing of tnem, would be 
content to be so dieted by their laws, as Hecataeus and 
Diodorus tell us they were to be ? Nay, it seems to be 
very suspicious that the great enterprizes of their famous 
Sesoosis are merely fabulous ; and some think, an attri- 
buting to themselves what was done by the Assyrian em- 
peror in his time : by which we may guess what to think 
of the great conquests of Osiris and Isis, and their sub- 
duing almost the whole world to them. And it is most 
evident how partial the Egyptians are in dissembling their 

greatest losses ; as is clear in the story of the conquest of 
haraoh Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. xlvi. la. of which 
there is not the least mention in Herodotus or Diodorus. Herodot. 
But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Necos, as He Ub. ii. ^ 
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^* story of Vaphres and Amasis in him seems to be only d 
disguise of Nebuchadnezzar's conquest; only lest men 
should think them conquered by a foreigner, they make 
Amasis to be an Egyptian plebeian. Again, what a vast 
Diodor. 1. i. number of cities doth Dioaorus tell us of, that were in 
^' 3»« Egypt in their eldest times; no less than 18,000; when 
yet nimself confesseth, in the time of Ptolemaeus Lag! 
there were reckoned but somewhat above 3000 cities; 
and then Egypt was the most populous that ever it had 
been. How probable doth this sound, that in those 
eldest times such vast multitudes of cities should be 
erected ? But the truth is, it is not unsuitable to their 
opinion of the production of the first men ; which were 
caused, they say, by the heat of the sun, and the mud of 
Nilus ; and it is certain then they might be. the most po- 
pulous nation in the world : for there could be no defect 
as to either efficient or material cause, there being mud 
enough to produce myriads, and the sun hot enough to 
impregnate it. . The partiality of other nations. hath been 
already discoursed of in our passage ; and so likewise 
hath thieir mutual repugnancy to, and inconsistency with, 
ea,ch other : which yet mignt be more fully manifested 
" from .the contradictions in reference to the Egyptian his- 
tory, between Manetho, Herodptus, Diodorus, Dicaear- 
cfaus, Eratosthenes, and all who have spoken of it : as to 
the Assyrian empire, between Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Jqlius Africanus : as to the Persian empire, between He- 
rodotus and Ctesias; and those in no inconsiderable 
things, as is evident in JPhotius's Excerpta out of him. 
Amon^ the Grecians we have already discovered it^ as to 
jheir mstory and geography; and if we should enter 
into their theology, and tne history of that, we should 
find their other differences inconsiderable, if compared 
with these; of which we may partly make a conjec- 
ture by the incredible spite that is borne by the gravest 
Greek authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, to- 
wards Euhemerus Siculus, for offering to deliver the 
history of Jupiter, which he saith hp transcribed from the 
golden pillar in the temple o/* Jupiter Triphyllius in Pan* 
cbotis. 
But I suppose enough hath been discovered already, to 

E'roye that tnere is no credibiKty in any of those Heathen 
isjtories, which , pretend to give an account of ancient 
times ; there being in all of them so much defect and in- 
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sufficiency^ so great uncertainty and confusion5 so much CHAP, 
partiality and inconsistency with each other. It remains ^^- 
now that I proceed to demonstrate the credibility of 
that account of ancient times which is reported in the 
sacred Scriptures ; which will be the second part of our 
task. 
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BOOK 11. 

CHAP. I. 

The Certainty of the Writings of Moses. 

In order to the proving the Truth of Scripture-history, several Hy^ 
potheses laid down, I. The first concerns the Reasonableness of 
preserving the ancient History of the World in some certain Rc" 
cords, from the Importance of the Things, IL and the Incon- 
vemences of mere Tradition or constant Revelation. III. The 
second concerns the Certainty that the Records under Moses's 
Name were undoubtedly his. The Certainty of a Matter of Fact 
enquired into in general, and proved as to this Particular, IV, by 
universal Consent, V. and settling a Commonwealth upon his 
Laws, VI, VII . The Impossibility of an Impostor as to the 
Writings of Moses demonstrated. The Pleas to the contrary 
largely answered. 

BOOK JlIaVING sufficiently demonstrated the want of credi- 
bility in the account of ancient times, given by those na- 
I* tions who have made the greatest pretence to learning 
and antiquity in the world, we now proceed to evince the 
credibility and certainty of that account which is given us 
in sacred Scriptures : in order to which, I shall premise 
these following hypotheses. 
Hypoth. I. First, It stands to the greatest reason^ that an account of 
things so concerning and remarkable should not be always 
left to the uncertainty of an oral tradition^ hut should be 
timely entered into certain records^ to be preserved to the 
memory of posterity. For it being of concernment to the 
world, in order to the establishment of belief as to future 
things, to be settled in the belief that all things past were 
managed by Divine Providence, there must be certain re- 
cords of former ages, or else the mind of man will be 
perpetually hovering in the greatest uncertainties ; espe- 
cially where there is such ^ mutual dependence and con- 
catenation of one thing with another, as there is in all the 
Scripture-history* For take away but any one of the 
main foundations of the Mosaical history, all the super- 
structure will be exceedingly weakened, if it doth not fall 
quite to the ^ound. For man's obligation to obedience 
unto God^ doth necessarily suppose his original to be 
from him ; his hearkening to any proposcJs of favour from 
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God, doth suppose his apostasy and fall ; God's designing CHAP 
to shew mercy and favour to fallen man, doth suppose I* 
that there must be some way whereby the great Creator 
must reveal himself as to the conditions on which fallen 
man may expect a recovery ; the revealing of these con- 
ditions m such a way, whereon a suspicious (because 
guilty) creature may firmly rely, doth suppose so certain 
a recording of them, as may be least liable to any sus- 
picion of imposture or deceit. For although nothing else 
be in itself necessary from God to man, in order to his 
salvation, but the bare revealing in a certain way the terms 
on which he must expect it; yet, considering the .un- 
bounded nature of Divine goodness, respecting not only 
the good of some particular persons, but of the whole so- 
ciety of mankind, it stands to the greatest reason that 
such a revelation should be so propounded, as might be 
with equal certainty conveyed to the community of man- 
kind ; which coula not with any such evidence of credi- 
bility be done by private and particular revelations (which 
give satisfaction only to the inward senses of the par- 
takers of them) as by a public recording of the matters 
of divine revelation by such a person, who is enabled to 
ive the world all reasonable satisfaction, that what he 
id was not of any private design of his own bead, but 
that he was deputed to it by no less than Divine authority. 
And therefore it stands to the highest reason, that where 
Divine revelation is necessary for the certain requiring of 
assent, the matter to be believed should have a certain 
uniform conveyance to men's minds, rather than that 
perpetually new revelations should be required for the 
making known of those things, which, being once re- 
corded, are not liable to so many impostures, as the other 
way might have been under pretended revelations. For 
then men are not put to a continual trial of every person 
pretending Divine revelation, as to the evidences which he 
brings of Divine authority; but the great matters of con- 
cernment being already recorded and attested by all 
rational evidence as to the truth of the things, their minds 
therein rest satisfied, without being under a continual 
hesitancy, lest the revelation of one should contradict 
another* 

For supposing that God had left the matters of Divine ii 
revelation unrecorded at all, but left them to be discovered 
in every age by a spirit of prophecy, by such a multitude 
as mi^ht be sufficient to inform the world of the truth of 
the things ; we cannot but conceive that an innumerable 

VOL. I. H 
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^\' pretending commissions from heaven^ by which the min(& 

of men would be left in continual distraction, because 
they would have no certain iniaUible rules given them, 
whereby to difference the good and evil spirit from each 
other. But now supposing God to inspire some par- 
ticular persons not only to reveal, but to record divine 
truths, then whatever evidences can be brought attestii^ 
a divine revelation in them, will likewise prove the un- 
doubted certainty and infallibility of those writings, k 
being impossible that persons employed by a God of 
truth should make it their design to impose upon the 
world ; which gives us a rational account why^ the wise 
God did not suffer the history of the world to lie still un- 
recorded, but made choice of such a person to record it, 
who gave abundant evidence to the world that he acted no 

Erivate design, but was peculiarly employed by God 
imself for the doing of it, as will appear afterwards* 
Besides, we find by our former discourse how liable the 
most certain tradition is to be corrupted in progress of 
time, where there are no ^tatiding records, though iit 
tvere at first delivered by persons of undoubted credit. 
For we have no reason to doubt but that the tradition of 
the old world, the flood, and the consequences of it, with 
the nature and worship of the true God, were at first 
spread over the greatest patt of the world in its first 
plantations; yet we see how soon, for want of certain 
oonveyance, all the ancient tradition was corrupted and 
abused into the greatest idolatry : which might be less 
wondered at, had it been only in those parts which were 
furthest remote from the seat of those grand transactions.* 
But thus we find it was even among those families who 
liad the nearest residence to the place of them, and among 
those persons who were not far off in a Hneal descent 
from the persons mairdy ooncemed in them; as is most 
evident in the family out of which Abraham came, who 
" was himself the tenth from Noah ; yet of them it is said, 
Josh.xxiv. That they served other Gods. How uidik^y then was: it 
^' that this ti^adition should be afterwards preserved entire^ 

when the people God bad peculiarly chosen to hiniaetf 
were so mixed among the Egyptians, and so prone to the 
idol^ries of the ^nations round about . them ; and tfiat 
-even after God had given them a written law^ attested 
with the greatest miracles ? What would they have done 
then, had they never been brought forth out of Egypt by 
such^igns and wonders, and had no certain records left to 
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preserve the memory of former ages? Thus we see how CHAf, 
much it stands to the greatest reason^ that so memorable '• 
things should be digested into sacred records. '" 

Secondly, We have as great certainty that Moses was Hypoth. a. 
the author of th^ records going wider his name^ as we can 
nave of any matter of fact done at so great a distance of 
time from us. We are to consider that there are two very 
distinct questions to be thought of concerning a divine 
revelation to any person at a considerable distance of time 
from us ; and those are, what evidences can be given that 
the matters recorded are of a true divine revelation, and 
what evidence we have of the truth of the matter of fact, 
that such things were recorded by such persons* They 
who do not carefully distinguish between these two ques*- 
tions, will soon run themselves into an inextricable laby* 
rinth^ when they either seek to understand themselves, or 
explain to others the grounds on which they believe the 
Scriptures to be the word of God. The first step in order 
to which, must be the proving the undoubted certainty of 
the matter of fact, or tne truth of the history, that such 
persons were really existent, and did either do or record 
the things we speak of. After this succeeds the other, to 
prove not only the real existence of the things, but that 
the persons who recorded the things were assisted by an 
infallible Spirit ; then there can be no reason at all to - 
doubt but tnose records are the word of God. The first 
of these is, that which at present we enquire after, the cer- 
tainty of the matter of fact, that, the records under the 
name of Moses were undoubtedly his. And here it will 
be most unreasonable for any to seek for further evidence 
and demonstration of it, than the matter to be proved is 
capable of. But if they should, I suppose we have suffi- 
cient reason to demonstrate the folly of such a demand ; 
and that on these accounts. 

I. Who ever yet undertook to bring matters of fact 
into mathematical demonstrations, or thought he had 
ground to question the certainty of any thine that was 
not proved in a mathematical way to him ? Who would 
ever undertake to prove that Archimedes was killed at 
Syracuse, by any of the demonstrations he was then 
ab^^t ? or that E^Iid was the undoubted author of the 
Geometry under hid name ? Or do men question these 
things for want of such demonstrations ? Yet this is all we 
at present desire, only the same liberty here which is 
used in any thing of a Uke nature. 

a. I demand of tl « person who denies this moral cer- 
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^'- question every thing in the world which he was not pre- 
sent at the doing of himself? If he be peremptorily re- 
solved to believe nothing but what he sees, he is fit for 
nothing but a voyage to Anticyrae, or to be soundly 

E urged with hellebore, to free him from those cloudy 
umours that make him suspect the whole world to be an 
imposture. But we cannot suppose any man so destitute 
of reason, as to question thei truth of every matter of fact 
which he doth not see himself: if he doth then firmly be- 
lieve any thing, there must be supposed sufficient grounds 
to induce him to such a belief; and then what ground 
can there be to question the certainty of such things, 
which have as great evidence as any of those things 
have which he most firmly believes ? And this is all we 
desire from him. 

3. Do we not see that the most concerning and weighty 
actions of men's lives are built on no other foundation 
than this moral certainty ? Yet men do not in the least 
question the truth of the thing they rely upon. As is 
most evident in all titles to estates, derived from ancestors 
either by donation or purchase: in all trading, which 
goes upon the moral certainty that there are such places 
as the Indies, or France, or Spain, &c. in all journeyin^s, 
that there is such a place as that I am going to, and this 
is the way thither. For these we have but this moral 
certainty ; for the contrary to both these are possible, and 
the affirmatives are indemonstrable. In eating and drink- 
ing there is a possibility of being poisoned by every bit of 
meat, or drop of drink; do we therefore continually 
doubt whether we shall be so or no ? Chiefly this is seen 
in all natural affection and piety in children towards pa- 
rents, which undoubtedly suppose the truth of that, 
which it was impossible they could be witnesses of them- 
selves, viz. their coming out of their mothers* wombs. 
And doth any one think this sufficient ground to question 
his mother, because the contrary is impossible to be de- 
monstrated to him ? In short, then, either we must de- 
stroy all historical faith out of the world, and believe 
nothing (though never so much attested) but what we see 
ourselves, or else we must acknowledge that a moral cer- 
tainty is a sufficient foundation for an undoubted assi&nt ; 
not such a one cui non potest mbesse falsum, but such a 
one cut non subest dubium, u e. an qffent undoubted, though 
not infallible. By which we see what little reason th^ 
Atheist on one side can have to question the truth of 
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the Scriptures, as to the history of it, and what little^ CHAP, 
ground the Papists, on the other side, have to make a* ^* 
pretence of the necessity of infallibility, as to the proposal 
of such things, where moral certainty is sufficient, that is, 
to the matter of fact. 

Which I now come to prove, as to the subject in hand, '^• 
-viz. that the writings of Moses are undoubtedly his. 
Which I prove by a twofold argument: i. An universal 
consent of persons^ who were best able to know the truth of 
the things in question, a. The settling of a commonwealth 
upon the laws delivered by Moses, i. The universal con- 
sent of persons most capable of judging in the case in 
hand. I know nothing the most scrupulous and inquisi- 
tive mind can possibly desire in order to satisfaction, con- 
cerning any matter of fact, beyond an universal consent of 
such persons who have a greater capacity of knowing the 
truth of it than we can have ; and those are all such per- 
sons who have lived nearest those times when the things 
were done, and have best understood the affairs of the 
times when the things were pretended to be done. Can 
we possibly conceive, that among'the people of the Jews, 
who were so exceedingly prone to transgress the law of 
Moses, and to fall into idolatry, but if there had been any 
the least suspicion of any falsity or imposture in the 
writings of Moses, the ringleaders of their revolts would 
have sufficiently promulged it among them, as the most 
plausible plea to draw them off* from the worship of the 
true God ? Can we think that a nation and religion so 
maligned as the Jewish were, could have escaped dis- 
covery, if there had been any deceit in it, when so many 
lay in wait continually to expose them to all contumelies 
imaginable? Nay, among themselves in their frequent 
apostasies, and occasions given for such a pretence, how 
comes this to be never heard of, nor in the least ques- 
tioned, whether the law was undoubtedly of Moses's 
writing or no ? What an excellent plea would this have 
been for Jeroboam's calves in Dan and Bethel, for the 
Samaritans' temple on Mount Gerizim, could any the least 
suspicion have been raised among them concerning the 
authentickness of the fundamental records of the Jewish 
commonwealth ? And which is most observable, the 
Jews, who were a people strangely suspicious and incre- 
dulous while they were fed and clothed by miracles, yet 
could never find ground to question this. Nay, and Mo- 
ses himself, we plainly see, was hugely envied oy many of 
the Israelites even in the wilderness, as is evident inT the 

H 3 
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^^' very ground, that he took too mucn upon him. How un- 
likely then is it^ that, amidst so many enemies, he should 
dare to venture any thing into public records, which waa 
not most undoubtedly true, or undertake to prescribe a 
law to oblige the people to posterity ? Or that after his 
own age any thing should come out under his name, 
which wovildf not be presently detected by the emulators 
of his glory ? What then, is the thing itself incredible ? 
Surely not, that Moses should write the records we speak 
of. Were not they able to understand the truth of it ? 
What ! not those who were in the same age, and con-* 
veyed it down by a certain tradition to posterity? Or 
did not the Israelites all constantly believe it ? What ! 
not they, who would sooner part with their lives and 
fortunesj than admit any variation or alteration as to their 
law? 
V. Well, but if we should suppose the whole Jewish na- 

tion partial to themselves, and that, out of honour to the 
memory of so ^reat a person as Moses, they should attri^ 
bute their ancient laws and records to nim, which is 
all that infidelity itself can imagine in this case; yet 
this cannot be with aiiy shadow of reason pretended. 
For, 

1, Who wefe those persons who did give out this law 
to the Jews under Moses's name ? Certainly they, who 
undertake to contradict that which is receivea by comn>on 
consent, must bring stronger and clearer evidence than 
that on which that consent is grounded, or else their 9^-* 
ceptions deserve to be rejected with the highest indigpa- 
tion. What proof can be then brought, that not only 
the Jewish nation, but the whole Christian world, hath 
been so lamentably befooled to believe those things with 
an undoubted asjs^nt, which are only the contrivances of 
some cunning men ? 

2. At what time could these things be contrived. ? 
£ither while the meqiory of Moses and his actions were 
l-emaining, or afterwards. First, how could it possibly be 
when his memory was remaining ? fpr then all things were 
so fresh in their memories, that it was impossj,bIe a thing 
of this universal nature could be fairged at him. If ai^er, 
then I demand whether the people had observed the law 

' of Moses before or no ? If not, then they must certainly 
know it at the time of its promulgation to be counterfeit : 
for had it been from Mo^es, it would have bepn observed 
befare their tim^s ; if it yf§» obseitved beforej then eithef 
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continually down from tha time of Moses, or not. If chap. 
continually dowo, then it was of Mpses'& doing, if we '• 
suppoae him to have had that authority among the people ^"^ "' 
which the objection s^pposeth ; if not, tlien still the 
nearer Moses's tinae^ the more difficult such a counter- 
feiting could be, because the constitutioiis which Moses 
bad left among them would have remained in their 
inemorieis ; whereby they would easily reject all pretences 
and counterfeits. 

3. How can we conceive the nation of the Jews wouldi 
have ever embraced such a l,aw, had it not been of 
Moses's enacting among them in that state of tinpe when 
he did? For then the people were in fittest capacity to re- 
ceive a law, being grown a, great people, and therefore 
necessary to have laws; newly delivered from botKlage^ 
^nd therefore wanting laws of their own; and ente^ng 
into a settled state of commonwelthh, which was the 
most proper season of giving lawfr. 

These considerations make it so clear, that it is almost VI. 
impofiSible to conceive the nation of the Jews could have 
their laws given to them but at the time of their being in 
the wilderness, before they were settled in Canaan* For 
SHppose we at present, to gratify so far the objectionj 
that these laws were brought forth long after the consti- 
tution of the government and the national settlement un- 
der Moses's name, how improbable, nay how impossible 
is it to alter the fundamental laws of a nation after long 
settlejEneqt ? What confusion of interests doth this bring ? 
Wbat disturbance amoi^ all softs of people,, who must 
be disseised of their rights, and brought to such strang^^ 
unwonted customs, so seemingly against their interests, aiir 
ms^ny of the constitutions among the Jews were? For 
Qan we imagine tha.t a people, always devoted to their 
^wn interest, would, ^fter it had been quietly settled in 
th^r land by constitutions after the custom of other 
n9itioD$5, presently, under a pretence of a co^y. of laws; 
£^nnd (that were pretended to be given by one in former 
^ig^P Qf great esteem, called Mo^ea,) throw open a}l their 
former mclosures, and part with t^ein fprmer laws, for 
^8^ of which they have no evidence, but the wqrds 
of thofiie that tpld it then^ ? We have a clear instance for 
this 4n>nng \\\p Romans ? althoMgh there were great evi-. 
denc^ giYon of the nndpubted certainty th^t the bookfii 
fpni^ in Numf^'s grave by Pe^tUius were his, yet, becarnsQ 
t^y were adjudged b)r the senate to be ^g^nst tl^ pr^^ 
s«nt liSws^ they wer§ without further enquiry adjudged to 
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BpOR be burnt. Was not here the greatest likelihood that might 
^^' be, that these should have taken place among the Romans^ 
for the great veneration for wisdom which Numa was in 
among them^ and the great evidence that these were cer- 
tain remainders of his, wherein he gave a true account of 
the superstitions in use among them ? Yet lest the state 
should be unsettled by it, they were prohibited so much 
as a public view, when the Praetor had sworn they were 
against the established laws. Can we then conceive the 
Jewish nation would have embraced so burthensome and 
ceremonious a law as Moses's was, had it been brought 
among them in such a way as the books of Numa, 
though with all imaginable evidence that it was undoubt- 
edly his, especially when they were engaged to the ob- 
servation of some laws or customs already, by which 
their commonwealth had been established ? And withal, 
these laws of Moses' seeming so much against the inter- 
est and good husbandry of a nation, as all the neighbour 
nations thought, who for that accused them to be an idle 
and slothful people, as they judged by their resting 
wholly one day in seven, the great and many solemn 
feasts they had, the repairing of all the males to Jerusa- 
lem thrice a year, the sabbatical years, years of Jubilee, 
&c. These things were apparently against the interest of 
such a nation, whose great subsistence was upon pas- 
turage and agriculture. So that it is evident these laws 
respected not the outward interest of the nation, and so 
could not be the contrivance of any politicians among 
them, but did immediately aim at the honour of the God 
whom they served; for whom they were to part even 
with their civil interests : the doing of which by a peo- 
ple generally taken notice of for a particular love of their 
own concernments, is an impregnable argument these 
laws could not take place among them, had they not been 
given by Moses at the time of their unsettlement, and that 
their future settlement did depend upon their present ob- 
servation of them ; which is an evidence too that they 
could be of no less than Divine original: which was 
more than I was to prove at present. 
VII. Were not these writings undoubtedly Moses's, whence 

should the neighbour nations about the Jews, notwith- 
standing the hatred of the Jewish religion, retain so ve- 
nerable an opinion of the wisdom of Moses ? The Egyp-* 
tians accounted him one of their priests, (which notes the 
esteem they had of his learning,) as appears by the testi- 

App*!l. r. ttionies produced out of Chaeremon and Manetho, by Jo- 

c. 31. 
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$ephus. Diodorus Siculus speaks of him with great re- CHAP, 
spect among the famous legislators ; and so doth Strabo, 1- 
who speaks in commendation of the religion established Diod. 1. i. 
by him. The testimony of Longinus is sufficiently known, c* 94« 
that Moses was no man of any vulgar wit (»x 6 Tuy(m icviip.) ^^^^^^^ 
Chalcidius calls him sapientissimus Moses; although I p. 524. 
must not dissemble that Chalcidius hath been^ I think, un- Longin. de 
deservedly reckoned among Heathen writers, though he^"^**""' 
comments on Plato's Timaeus, it being most probable" *^* 
that he was a Christian Platonist, which mignt more 
probably make Vaninus call him circumforaneum blatero- v. Voss. de^ 
7iem. But though we exempt Chalcidius out of the num- ^^<*^- *• "• 
ber of those Heathens who have borne testimony to the ^' ^^' 
wisdom of Moses, yet there are number enough besides 
him produced by Justin Martyr, Cyril, and others, whose v. Grot, de 
evidence is clear and full to make us undoubtedly believe Ver. Rciig. 
that there could never have been so universal and unin- ^^^* ** "* 
terrupted a tradition concerning the writings and laws of 
Moses, had they not been certainly his, and conveyed 
down in a continual succession from his time to our pre- 
sent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we consider 
in the second place, that the national constitution and 
settlement of the Jews did depend on the truth of the 
laws and writings of Moses. Can we have more un- 
doubted evidence that there were such persons as Solon, 
Lycurgus, and Numa, and that the laws bearing their 
names were theirs, than the history of the several com- 
monwealths of Athens, Sparta, and Rome, who were 
governed by those laws ? When writings are not of gene- 
ral concernment, they may be more easily counterfeited ; 
but when they concern the rights, privileges, and govern- 
ment of a nation, there will be enough whose interest 
will lead them to prevent impostures. It is no easy mat- 
ter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent laws. Men*s 
caution and prudence is never so quicksighted, as in mat- 
ters which concern their estates and freeholds. The ge- 
neral interest of men lies contrary to such impostures, 
and therefore they will prevent their obtaining among 
them. Now the laws of Moses are incorporated into the 
very republic of the Jews, and their subsistence and go- 
vernment depends upon them ; their religion and laws are 
so interwoven one with the other, that one cannot be 
broken off from the other. Their right to their temporal 
possessions in the land of Canaan depends on their own- 
ing the sovereignty of God, who gave them to them, and 
on the truth of the history recorded by Moses, concern- 
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BOOK ii^ the promises made to the Patriarchs. So that otn thai 

^h account it wa& imf>ossib]e those kws should be conoter^ 

feit, on wluch the welfare of a nation depended, a«id. ac- 
cording to which they w»e governed ever since th^y 
were a nation. So that I shall now take it to be suifi-^ 
ciently proved, that the writings under the n^isne of 
Moses w«re undoubtedly his; for none, who ackiK)wledj 
the laws to have been his, can have^ the face to deny |1 
history, there being so necessary a connection between 
them ; and the Book of Genesis being nothing else but 4 

{general and very necessary introduetioiP) to that which fol-> 
ows. I deny not but the history of Moses might, ^cccffd- 
ing to the tradition of the Jews, and the belief of others, 
be revised by E^ra, oc the men of the great Synagogue, 
after the Jev^a' return from captivity, as appears by the 
names of plaices, and other passages not suitable to the 
time of Moses : but I utterly deny that the Pentateuch 
was not of Moses's penning, or that it was only a collei^*^ 
tion out pf the diaries and annals of the nation: fc^r 
throughout the Scripture the very historical passages af^ 
attributed to MosesB, and in all probability the Samaritan 
Pentateuch bears date before the Captivity ; by which it 
still appears that those books are truly the books of 
Moses. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Moses*s certain Knowledge of what he writ. 

J. The third Hypothesis concerns the Certainty of the Matter of 
Moses* s History; that gradually proved: First, Moses*s Know- 
ledge cleared, by his Education, and Experience, and certain In" 
formation, II. His Education in the Wisdom of Egypt; what 
thai was. III. The old ^^i^txKW Learning enquired into $ TV ^ 
The Conveniences fW it, V. Of the Egyptian Priests, Moses 
reckoned among them for bis Knowledge, VI. The mathe^ 
maUcal, natural, divine, and moral learning of Egypt. VI i. 
Th&ar political Wisdom most considerable, VI I L The Adsmn- 
tage of Mos«8 above the Greek PhUosoph/Brs, as to Wisdom and 
Reason, Moses himself an Eye-witness of nmt of his History: 
IX. The certain uninterrupted Tradition of the other Pari 
among the Jews^ manifested by rational Evidence, 

IjlAVING thus far cleared our way, we conoe to the chap. 
third hypothesis, which is. There are as manifest proof 9 of ^^' 
the undoubted truth and certainty oftlie history recorded by i. 
Moses, as any can be given concerning any thing which we Hypoth. 3, 
yidd the firmest absent unto. Here it must be considered 
that we proceed in a way of ra,tional evidence to prove 
the truth of the thing in. hand ; as to which, if in the 
judgment of impartial persons the ai^gmsoents produced 
be strong enough to convince an unbiassed spinci, it is 
not ma,terial whether every wran^iiig atheist will s)t 
down contented with them : for usually persons of that in*- 
clination, rather than judgment, are niQKe reaolved against 
light, than inquisitive after it, and leather seek to stQp the 
phinks at which any I^gbt n^jglj^ come in>.tban ope:i> the 
windows for the free and cheerful efttertaiijnjent of it. 
It will certainly be sufficient to niake it appear t^t nQ 
ppan can deny the truth of that part of Scripture which 
we are now speaking of, without oflfering ma^^ile^t vio/* 
jence to his owiji; faculties,, and makii^ it ^ppe&ir to the 
world that he is one whoUy forsaken of bis own r^e^on | 
which will be jiatisfaptorily doWy li we can ele^r these 
things: First, that it was morally impo^ible Mosef 
should t|e ignorant oJF the things he undertook to write 
of, and so be deceived, himself. Secondjy, that it wa« 
utterly impossible he sluould have any design ixk deceiv-» 
ing others in reportmg it* Tbixdjy,, tb^t Miis? e^rtdin from 
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BOOK all rational evidence that he hath not deceived the world, 
"' but that his history is undoubtedly true. First, that it 
was morally impossible Moses should be deceived him- 
self, or be ignorant of the things which Be writ of. Two 
things are requisite to prevent a man's being deceived 
himself. First, that he be a person of more than ordinary 
judgment, wisdom, and knowledge. Secondly, that he 
have sufficient information concerning the things he 
undertakes to write of. If either of these two be want- 
ing, it is possible for a man of integrity to be d<eceived ; 
for an honest heart hath not always an Urim and Thum« 
mim upon it^ nor is fidelity alu^s furnished with 
the acutest intellectuals. The simplicity of the dove is 
* as liable to be deceived itself, as the subtlety of the ser- 

pent is to deceive others ; but where the wisdom of the 
serpent is to prevent being deceived, and the dove's inno- 
cency in not deceiving others, there are all the qualifica- 
tions can be desired in any one who undertakes only to 
tell the truth. First, then, that Moses was a person of 
a great understanding, and sufficiently qualified to put 
a difference between truth and falsehood, will appear, 
first, from the ingenuity of his education ; secondly, from 
the ripeness of his judgment, and greatness of his experi- 
ence when he penned these things. 

First, we begin with his education. And here we re- 
quire at present no further assent to be given to what is 
reported concerning Moses in Scripture, than what we 
give to Plutarch's Lives, or any other relations concerning 
the actions of persons who lived in former ages. Two 
things then we find recorded in Scripture concerning 
Hcb. xi. 25. Moses's education ; That he was brought up in the court of 
Aasvi'i, zz. Egypt, and that he was skilled in all the learning of toe 
Egyptians ; and these two will abundantly prove the in- 
genuity of his education, viz. that he was a person both 
conversant in civil affairs, and acquainted with the ab- 
struser parts of all the Egyptian wisdom. 
II. And I confess there is nothing to me which doth ad- 

vance so much the repute of the ancient Egyptian learn- 
ing, as that the Spirit of God in Scripture should take so 
much notice of it, as to set forth a person (otherwise re- 
nowned for greater accomplishments) by his skill in this. 
For if it be below the wisdom of any ordinary person to 
set forth a person by that which in itself is no matter of 
commendation, how much less can we imagine it of that 
infinite wisdom which inspired Stephen, in that apology 
which he makes for himself against the Libertines, who 
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charged him with contempt of Moses and the ]aw ? And chap. 
therefore certainly this was some very observable thing, ^^- 
which was brought in as a singular commendation of 
Moses, by that person whose design was to make it ap- 
pear how high an esteem he had of him. And hence it 
appears that learning is not only in itself a great accom- 
plishment of human nature^ but that it ought to be look- 
ed upon with veneration, even in those who have excel- 
lencies of a higher nature to commend them. If a pearl ' 
retains its excellency when it lies upon a dunghill, it can 
certainly lose nothing of its lustre by being set in a crown 
of gold. If learning be commendable in an Egyptian, it 
is no less in Moses, where it is enamelled with more noble 
perfections than of itself it can reach unto. All the ques- 
tion is, whether the ancient learning of the Egyptians was 
such as might be supposed to improve the reason and un- 
derstanding of men to such an height, as thereby to make 
them more capable of putting a difference between truth 
and falsehood? Whether it were such an overflowing 
Nilus as would enrich the understandings of all those who 
were in a capacity to receive its streams ? The truth is^ 
there want not grounds of suspicion that the old Egyp- 
tian learning was not of that elevation which the present 
distance of our age makes us apt to think it was. And aconring.de 
learned man hath in a set discourse endeavoured to shewJJ"^™*^* 
the great defects that there were in it. Neither can it, I ^^^* ^ j, 
think, be denied, but, according to the reports we have 
now concerning it, some parts of their learning were fri- 
volous, others obscure, a great deal magical, and the rest 
short of that improvement which the accession of the 
parts, and industry of after-ages, gave unto it. But yet 
It is again as evident, that some parts of learning were 
invented by the Egyptians, others much improved, and 
that the Greeks did at first set up with the stock they 
borrowed out of Egypt ; and that learning chiefly flou- 
rished there, when there was (I had almost said) an 
Egyptian darkness of ignorance overspreading the face of 
Greece, as well as other nations. 

Which will appear by these considerations : The peat III. 
antiquity of their repute for learning; the great advan- 
tages they had for promoting it; and the parts of learn- 
' ing most in use among them. This, though it may seem 
a digression here, will yet tend to promote our design, by 
shewing thereby how qualified and accomplished Moses 
was to deliver to the world an history of ancient times. 
If we believe Macrobius^ there was no people in the 
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BOOK world couid vie for learning with the Egyptians; who 
^^' makes Egypt in one place the mother of all arts, and in 
Macrob. another, the Egyptians, omnium philosopnujB disciplmanim 
Saturn. I. uporenteSy the fathers of all the philosophic sciences. He 
c. i5i in derives elsewhere the original of all astronomy from them, 
1. i?c! 19.'' 9^^* con5^fl^ primos omnium ccclum metiri, et scrutart au" 
J. .* sos; though it be more probable that the nativity even of 

'^* *** astronomy itself was first calculated by the Chaldaeans^ 
from whom it was conveyed to the Egyptians. He like- 
wise appropriates all divine knowledge to them, where 
Id. Saturn, he saith they were soU rerum divinarum cimscii ; and after 
1. i. c. 14. calls Egypt divinarum omnium disciplinarum compotem. 
.▼11. c. 13. j^ .^ sufficiently notorious what great repute the Egyp- 
tian learning hath been in with some in our latter times ; 
in that our chymists look upon it as the greatest honour 
to their profession, that they think they can claim kindred 
of the old Egyptian learning, and derive the pedigree of 
their chymistry from the old Egyptian Hermes. But 
that vain pretence is sufficiently refuted by the fore- men- 
tioned learned man Cot^rifigius, in his tract on this sub- 
ject, de H&nnetica Medunna. Franciscu& Patricius pro- 
fesseth himself so great aft a:dmirer of the old Egyptian 
• ieaming, that he thought it wouM be no bad exchange, 
if the Peripatetic philosophy were extruded, and the old 
Egyptian received insteaa of it. But the world is noW 
grown wiser than to receive his Hermes Trismegistus foi* 
the author of the old Egyptian philosophy, the credit of 
his author being for ever blasted, and the doctrine con- 
tamed in the books under his name manifested to be a 
mere cento; a confused mixture of the Christian, Platonic, 
and Egyptian doctrine together : so that we could hardly 
-maintain the justness of the repute of the ancient Egyp^ 
tian learmng from any thing now extant of it; but yet we 
«ee n<!» reason to Question it, especially «ince it is so ho- 
nourably spoken of in sacred wfit, and seems m it to have 
been made the standard and measure of human wisdom. 
For which we have this' observable testimony, that when 
the wisdom of Solomon is spoken df with the greatest 
advantage and commendation, it is set forth with this 
1 Kings iv. tjharacter, that it exceeded the wisdom of all the children of 
^9* 30* 3i« ,^jj^ jg^jj^ country y and all the wtsdqni of Egypt. Whence 
it is most natural and easy to argue, that certainly their 
learning niust be accounted the greatest at that time in 
the world, or else it could not have been inferred that 
Solomon was wiser than all men, because his wisdom ex- 
cdled theirs, unless we suppose their wisdom to have 
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^eti the greatest in that age of the worid^ M^hen the wis- CHAR 
«doin ©f the Grecians (almough in that time Homer is *^v 
supposed to flourish) was not thought worthy the taking 
notice of. We see from hence then, as from an irrefra^ 
gable testimony, that the wisdom of the Egyptians an- 
ciently was no trwial pedantry y nor mere superstitious and 
magical rites, but that there was something in it solid and 
substantial^ or it had not been worth triumphing over by 
the wisdom of Sdotnon : it being true of tnat, what Lip- 
sins saith of the Roman empire, quicquid dignum vinci vt- Lipsias dc 
debatvr, vidt ,• aetera non ta,m nonpoUdt quam oontempsit 5 Magniiud- 
it was an argument of some great worth, that it was over- ^™* ' ** 
topped amd conquered by it. 

Thus we see how just the repute of the ancient Egyp- iv. 
tian learning is from testimony; and we shall (ind as 
^neat remon for it, when we consider the great advantages 
the EgTOtians had for promoting of learning among 
them. Two ways men oome to knowledge; either by 
tradition from others^ or by observation of their own*: 
what the E^gyptians had the first way, wi]l be spoken to 
afterwsards: we now consider the latter of these. All 
knowledge arising from obsen^ation, mvist be either of 
those sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit 
of men's lives, or such whose end is to improve men'« 
rational faculties in the knowledge of things. The for* Vid. Arist, 
nier necessity will put men upon the finding out; thej*"*?*** *• 
latter require secessum et otia^ freedom from other em^ ' ' ^ 
ployuients, a mind addicted to them, and industry in the 
study of them, and a care to preserve their inventions in 
them^. The study of geometry, among the Egyptians, 
owed its original to neoesraty,; fcH* the river Nile being 
swelled widi the showers falling in Ethiopia, and therice 
annually ov^rflowjc^ the country of Egypt, and by its 
violence 'Overturning -all the marks they had to distinguish 
their lands, -made it necessary for them, upon every abate- 
ment of the flood, to survey their lands, to find out every 
one his own by the quantity of the ground upon the sur^ 
^ey ; die aecessity of which put them upon a more dili«- 
gfiDt enquiry into that study, that thereby they >might 
^attain to. some exactness in traat, which was to be of iioe^ 
•neoessary, constant, and perpetual use* Thence we fi.nd 
the. in»ention of geometry particularly attributed by Ho^- w^'^'^^*' 
i^Otns, Diodoma, Strabo, and others, to the Egyptians. ,ol"* *^ 
This skill of theirs they after improved into a greaterDiod. I. i. 
benefit, viz, the conveying the water of Nile into those Strab. 1.17. 
fdaoes where it had not ovierflowH to so great a height, asi^vn^ ^ 

c. 34. 
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BOOK to give them hopes of an ensuing plenty ; which they 
'I* did by the artificial cutting of several channels for that 
gj^^Q end ; wherein, saith Strabo, the Egyptians' art and industry 
1. xvii. p. outwent nature itself. By this likewise they observed the 
787- height of the overflowing of the river, whereby they 

knew what harvest to expect the following year; which 
they did by a well near Memphis, (from the use of it 
called NfiXo/igVpiov ;) upon the walls of which were the 
marks of several cubits, which they observe and pub- 
lish it to all, that they might provide themselves ac- 
cordingly. We see what grounds there are, even from 
profit and advantage, to make us believe that the Egyp- 
tians were skilled in geometry, and the knowledge re- 
lating thereto. 
V. And for the promoting of all other knowledge, whose 

end is contemplation, the very constitution of their com- 
monwealth dia much conduce thereto ; for thereby it was 
provided that there should always be a sufficient number 
of persons freed from all other employments, who might 
devote themselves to a sedulous enquiry into the natures of 
things. Such were the Egyptian Priests, who, by the pe- 
culiar nature of the Egyptian superstitions, were freed 
from that burdensome service of sacrificing beasts, which 
the priests of other nations were continually employed 
about, and so they enjoyed not only an easy, but a very 
honpurable employment; for they were the persons of 
the greatest honour, esteem, and authority among the 
Egyptians ; of which rank, as far as I can find, all were 
accounted, who were not soldiers, husbandmen, or ar- 
Strab. U tificers. For Strabo mentions no nobility at all in Egypt 
xvii. p. 787. jigj-jj^Qj from the priests; for he divides the whole com- 
monwealth into soldiers, husbandmen, and priests. And 
telling us that the other two were employed about mat- 
ters of war, and the king's revenues in peace, he adds, ol 
hi Upeis xfti fi\o(roflav i^tntsv xccl a^povofji,tav, hinXtiral re rdov /3a- 
(TtkeoDv -^iTciv^ the priests minded the study of philosophy and 
' astronomy J and conversed most with their kings. And after, 
speaking of their kings being studied in their arts, as 
well as others of the priests, he adds, /as^* cSv ^v auroTf 
irXelctiv 6 ^10;, with whom they spent most of their lives* 
Agreeably to this, Plutarch tells us, that the kings them- 
selves were often priests ; and adds out of Hecatseus, that 
the kings used to drink wine by measure, Upu^ ovre;, be^ 
canse they were priests; for, as he saith, the kings of 
i!j*i*Vf^nl^f Egypt were chosen either out of the rank of priests or 

c. 9. Edit, soldiers, ts [xev h ctvo^iav^ tbM omL ^oftav yevous a^<a^|xa x«i 
Oxon. 
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Tj/ttjjv ^ovroj- those two orders being of the greatest honouvy chap. 
the one for valour J and the other for wisdom; and if the ^^* 
king were chosen out of the soldiers, he was presently 
entered among the priests, to learn their mystical sciences. 
Diodorus seems to reckon some great persons after the Diod.l. i. 
priests, and distinct from the soldiery 5 but if he means 
by these any other than some of the other two professions, 
I must say, as Casaubon doth in another case of Diodo- 
dorus. Sane Strabonis auctoritas multis siculis apud meCas^uh, 
prtevalet ; Diodorus* s testimony is not to be weighed with ^^^ '"* 
Strdbo's. From whence we may understand the reason ^^^?*'' ^' 
why that Potipherah, whose daughter Joseph married, is 
called jnD, which some render the Priest, others the Gen.xli.45. 
Prince of On; but these two we see are very consistent, 
their priests being their great princes, and Heliopolis, or 
On, of which Potipherah was prince or priest, being the 
chief seat and university of the priests of Egypt. Now it Cleni.Alex. 
is evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the Egyptians Strom. 1, v. 
did not communicate their mysteries promiscuously to 
all, but only to such as were in succession to the crown, 
or else to tnose of the priests and their children, who were 
most apt and fit for them, both by their diet, instruction, 
and family* For this was unalterably observed among 
them, that there was a continued succession of a profes- 
sion in their several families, both of priests, soldiers, and 
husbandmen, whereby they kept their several orders with- 
out any mixture or confusion; which is confessed both 
by Herodotus and Diodorus : so that by this constitution Herodot. l. 
learning was among them confined to the priests, which »!•. "^ 37\ 
highly advanceth Uie probability of that tradition pre- ^^ * ; ' '* 
served among the Egyptians concerning Moses, (which 
likewise strongly proves our present design,) viz» Mane- 
tho's records, as Josephus tells us, that Moses was onejoseph. 1. i. 
of the priests at Heliopolis, and that his name amongc-26. c 
them was Osarsiphus, who changing his name, was called oxon^^'* 
Moses, and in the time of Amenophis conducted the 
leprous people out of Egypt, (so the Egyptians, out of 
their hatred of the Israelites, call them.) And Chaere- 
mon, another Egyptian priest in the same author, calls 
Moses a scribe, and Joseph (by whom probably he means 
Joshua) a sacred scribe; and saith that the Egyptian 
name of Moses was Tisithen, and of Joseph, Poteseph. 
Now this tradition did in all probability arise from the 
repute of Moseses learning and wisdom, which being 
among them proper to their priests, they thence ascribed 
that name to him ; although probably he might come to 
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BOOK the knowledge of all their mysteries from the relation he 
^^' had to Pharaoh's daughter. 



VI. - We come now to consider the parts of the Egyptian - 
learning, in which the Scripture tells us Mose^ was 
PhiloJutL skilled. This by Philo Judaeus is branched into arith- 
Mo^"* Twe/ic, geometry y music, and kieroglyphical philosophy ; but 
torn. H. Sixtus Senensis, more comprehensively, from Diodorus, 
p. 84. Ed. Diogenes Laertius, and others, divides it into four parts, 
S^*ri^nen ^^^^^^^^^^«^* naturaly divine, and moral. Their skill in 
1. ii/p. 35. ' the mathematical parts of learning hath been partly 
.shewed already, and might be more largely, from that 
skill in them which the Grecians gained from the Egyp- 
lambi. dc tians ; as both lamblichus and Porphyry speak of Pylha- 
VitaPyth. goras, that he gained his skill in geometry chiefly from 
Ed. kiister. the Egyptians : for these, as Porphyry saith, of a long 
Porphyr. dc time had been very studious of geometry, as the Phoe- 
vit. Pyth. nicians of arithmetic, and the Chaldaeans of astronomy. 
Ed?Rom. ^"t lamblichus (and I think deservedly) takes notice of 
the TO Suo-wpocSexTov, the difficult access of the Egyptian 
priests, especially as to acquaintance with their myste- 
Strab. 1. ries ; and so Strabo calls them, juruorixooj xa» SycrftetaSorouj, 
xvii.p.80 .gy^jj ^j^Q concealed their learning under many symbols, 
and were not easily drawn to unfold it. And yet we 
might think the two-and-twenty years time which Py- 
thagoras is thought to have spent among them, had been 
enough to have insinuated himself into their utmost ac- 
quaintance, and to have drawn from them the knowledge 
of their greatest mysteries: but yet we have no great 
reason to think he did, if we believe the story in Dioge- 
nes Laertius, of his sacrificing an hecatomb for the find- 
,ing out that demonstration, which is now contained in 
the forty-seventh proposition of the first of Euclid. Yet 
this did not abate the Grecians' esteem oiF the Egyptians' 
mathematical learning; for in Plato's time Eudoxus Cni- 
dius went into Egypt on purpose to acquire it ; and De- 
Clcm. Al. niocritus's boast, that none of the Arsepedonaptae in Egypt 
Strom, i.i. (so their priests were called, as Clemens Alexandrinus 
p- 357. and Eusebius tell us, who relate the story) exceeded him 
1.^. cT.^ in the mathematics, proves, at least inferred, that they 
Diodor. 1. i. were then in greatest esteem for them. Their great skill 
c. 49, £0. in astronomy is attested by Diodorus, Strabo, Herodotus, 
xva.p.541.^"^ others, and by their finding out the course of the 
Herodot. year by the motion of the sun ; which was the invention 
p."' ^'^' ^f ^^^ Heliopolitan priests. How much they valued geo- 
Strom.T.vi. S^'^P^Y? appears from Clemens's description of the 'Igpo- 
p- 151* ypetfjLimTeif$y or sacred scribe, in the solemn procession ', tor 

Ed. Ozon. 
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he was required to be skilful in bierogl3rphics, cosmogra- CHAP. 
pby> geography, the motions of the planets, the choro- ^^- 
graphy of Egypt, and description of the Nile. Eustathius, 
m his notes on Dionysius, attributes the invention of geo- 
graphical tables to Sesostris, who caused the lands he had 
conquered to be described in tables, and so communi- 
cated to the Egyptians, and from them to others. Their 
skill in natural philosophy could not be very great, be- 
cause of their magic and superstition, whereby they were 
hindered from all experiments in those natural things, 
which they attributed a divinity to: but they seem to 
have been more exact and curious in natural history; for 
any prodigies, or any thing tbat.was anomalous in nature, 
they did, saith Strabo, ^tKovpayftovefspov ava^spstv els 'r<x lepi 
yqaii^iucLTcij with a great deal of curiosity insert in their sacred 
records; and Herodotus adds, that more things of that na^ 
ture are observed by them than by any other nation; which, 
saith he, they not only diligently preserve, but frequently 
compare together, and from a similitude of prodigies ga- 
ther a similitude of events. But that which gained the 
Egyptians the greatest repute abroad, seems to have been 
their early skill in physic, which is so much spoken of by 
Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, 
and others, that it were impertinent troubling a reader's 
patience with the proof of that which is so generally con- 
fessed. A great evidence of the antiquity of this study 
among them is (if Manetho may be so far credited) that 
Athotis^ the second king of the first dynasty of the Thi- 
nites, was a physician himself, and writ some books of 
anatomy; and the second king of the third dynasty of 
the Memphites was, for his skill in physic, honoured 
among them by the name of ^sculapius. Pliny affirms PHn. Nat. 
it to have been the custom of their kings to cause dead ^»s*' ^' ^^* 
bodies to be dissected, to find out the nature of diseases ;^'3^^^'^,' j^ 
and elsewhere tells us, that the original of physic among 
them was from the relations of those who by any remedy 
were cured of an*^ disease, which for a memorial to pos- 
terity were recordfed in their temples. Their hierogly- 
phical and mystical learning hath made the greatest noise 
m the world, and hath the least of substance in it ; which 
whoever will not be convinced of without perusal of 
Kircher's Oedipus -^gyptiacus, will at last find it fully 
done to his hand by the successless endeavours of that 
otherwise learned man. I cannot think any rational man 
could think that study worth his pains, which at the 
highest can amount but to a conjecture; and when it is 
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BOOK come to that with a ^reat deal of pains, it is nothing but 
11- some ordinary and tnvial observation. As in that famous 
hieroglyphic of Diospolis, so much spoken of by the an- 
cients, where was a child to express comine into the 
world, an old man for going out of it, an hawk for God, 
an hippopotamus for hatred, and a crocodile for impu«> 
dence ; and all to express this venerable apophthegm, 
ye thai come into the world, and that go out of it, God 
nates impudence. And therefore certainly this kind of 
learning deserves the highest form among the difficiles 
nugcp; and all these hieroglyphics put together will make 
but one good one, and that should be for labour lost. 
VII. There is yet one part of learning more among them 

which the Egyptians are esteemed for ; which is the po- 
litical and civil part of it, which may better be called 
wisdom than most of the foregoing. Two things speak 
much the wisdom of a nation ; good laws, and a prudent 
management of them. Their laws are highly commended 
by Strabo and Diodorus; and it is none of the least 
commendations of them, that Solon and Lycurgus bor- 
rowed so many of their constitutions from them : and for 
the prudent management of their government, as the con- 
tinuance of their state so long in peace and quietness is 
an invincible demonstration of it, so the report given of 
them in Scripture adds a further testimony to it; for 
isa. xix. therein the king of Egypt is called the Son of the Wise, 
"' "• as well as the son of ancient kings; and his counsellors 
are called wise counsellors of Pharaoh, and the wise men ; 
whereby a more than ordinary prudence and policy must 
be understood. Can we now imagine such a person as 
Moses was, bred up in all the ingenuous literature of 
Egypt, conversant among their wisest persons in. Pha- 
raoh s court, having thereby all advantages to improve 
himself, and to understand the utmost of all that they 
knew, should not be able to pass a judgment between a 
mere pretence and imposture, and real and important 
truths? Can we think that one whoSfad interest in so 
great a court, all advantages of raising himself therein, 
should willingly forsake all the pleasures and delights at 
present, all his hopes and advantages for the future, were 
Ke not fully persuaded of the certain and undoubted truth 
of all those things which are recorded in his books ? Is it 
possible a man of ordinary wisdom should venture him- 
self upon so hazardous, unlikely, and dangerous employ- 
ment, as that was which Moses undertook, which could 
have no probability of success, but only upon the belief that 
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that God who appeared unto him^ was greater than all CHAP. 
the Gods of Egypt, and could carry on his design by his ^** 
power, maugre all the opposition which the princes of 
the world could make against it? And what possible 
ground can we have to think that such a person, who did 
verily believe the truth of what God revealed unto him, 
should dare to write any otherwise than as it was re- 
vealed unto him ? If there had been any thin^ repugnant 
to common reason in the history of the creation, the fall 
of man, the universal deluge, the propagation of the 
world by the sons of Noah, the history of the patriarchs^ 
had not Moses rational faculties as well as we ? Nay^ had 
he them not far better improved than any of ours are ? 
Aad was not he then able to judge what was suitable to 
reason and what not ? And can we think he would then 
deliver any thing inconsistent with reason, or undoubted 
tradition then, when the Egyptian priests might so rea-^ 
^ily and plainly have triumphed over him, by discovering 
the falsehood of what he wrote? Thus we see that Moses 
was as highly qualified as any 6f the acutest Heathen 
philosophers could be, for discerning truth from fisilse* 
hood ; nay, in all probability he far excelled the most re- 
nowned of the Grecian philosophers in that very kind of 
learning wherewith they made so great noise in the 
world, which was originally Egyptian, as is evident in the 
whole series of the Grecian philosophers, who went age 
after age to Egypt to get some scraps of that learning 
there which Moses could not have but full meals of^ be- 
cause of his high place, great interest, and power in 
Egypt. And must those hungry philosophers then be- 
come the only masters of our reason, and their dictates 
be received as the sense and voice of nature, which the;^ 
either received from uncertain tradition, or else delivered 
in opposition to it, that they might be more taken notice 
of in the world ? Must an auros efu be confronted with. 
Thus saith the Lord ? and a few pitiful symbols vie autho- 
rity with divine commands? and Ex nthilo nihil Jit be 
sooner believed than In the beginning God created the hea- 
vens and the earth ? What irrefragable evidence of reason 
is that so confident a presumption built upon, when it 
can signify nothing witnout this hypothesis, that there is 
nothing but matter in the world ? And let this first be 
proved, and we will never stick to grant the other. I 
may confidently say, the great gullery of the world hath 
been, taking philosophical dictates for the standard of 
reason, and unproved hypotheses for certain foundations 

^3 
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BOOK for our discourse to rely upon. And the seeking to re- 
^^' concile the mysteries of our faith to these, hath been that 
which hath ahnost destroyed it, and turned our religion 
into a mere philosophical speculation. But of this else- 
where. We see then, that, insisting merely on the ac- 
coitiplishment and rational perfections of the persons 
who speak, we have more reason to yield credit to Moses 
in his nistory, than to any philosophers in their specula- 
tions. 
VIII. And that which in the next place speaks Moses to be a 
person of wisdom, and Judgment, and ability to find out 
truth, was his age and experience when he delivered 
these things to the world. He vented no crude and in- 
digested conceptions, no sudden and temerarious fancies ;. 
the usual issues of teeming and juvenile wits : be lived 
long enough to have experience to try, and 'judgment to 
distinguish, a mere outside and varnish from what was 
solid and substantial. We cannot then have the least 

f round of suspicion that Moses was any ways unfit to 
iscern truth from falsehood ; and therefore was capable 
of judging the one from the other. 

But though persons be never so highly accomplished 
for parts, learning, and experience, yet if they want due 
informlation of the certainty of the things they deliver, 
they may be still deceived themselves ; and if they pre- 
serve it iQT posterity, be guilty of deceiving others. Let 
us now therefore see whether Moses had not as great ad- 
vantages for understanding the truth of his history, as he 
bad judgment to discern it. And concerning all those 
things contained in the four last books of nis, to his 
own death, it was impossible any should have gVeater 
than himself, writing nothing but what he was pars 
magna himself of, what he saw, and heard, and did. And 
can any testimony be desired greater than his whose ac- 
tions tney were, or who was present at the doing of 
them ; and that not in any private way, but in the most 
public capacity ? For althouffh private persons may be 
present at great actions, yet they may be guilty of mis- 
representing them, for want of understanding all circum- 
stances precedent and subsequent, or for want of under- 
standing the designs of the chief instruments of action : 
but when the person himself, who was the chief in all, 
shall undertake to write an exact history of it, what evi- 
dence can be desired more certain than that is, that there 
could be no defect as to information concerning what 
was done ? The only scruple then that can be made,. 
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iDUst be concerning the passages of former times which chap. 
Moses relates. And here I doubt not but to make it ap- W- 
pear^ that, insisting only on all that can. be desired in a 
bare historian, (setting aside divine revelation,) he had as 
true and certain information of the history of those for- 
mer ages, as any one can have of things at that distance 
from themselves ; and that is, by a certain uninterrupted 
tradition of them, which will appear more dear and evi 
dent in that nation of which Moses was, than in any other 
nation in the world ; and that on these two accounts : 
First, The undoubted lineal descent from father to son in the 
Jewish nation. Secondly, TA^ir interest lying so much in 
the preserving this tradition entire. 

First, That there was a certain unmixed lineal descent ix. 
from father to son in the Jewish nation. The great cause 
of most of the confusion in the tradition of other nations, 
was the frequent mixing of several families one with an- 
other : now that God Height, as it were, on purpose sa- 
tisfy the world of the Israelites' capacity to preserve the 
tradition entire, he prohibited their mixture by marriages 
with the people of other nations and familiess So that jn 
Moses's time it was a very easy matter to run up their 
lineal descent as far as the flood, nay, up to Adam 5 for 
Adam conversed sometimes with Lamech, Noah's father ; 
for Lamech was born A.M. 874. Adam died 930; so that 
fifty-six years, according to that computation, were Adam 
ana Lamech contemporary. Can we then think Noah ig- 
norant of the ancient tradition of the world, when his fa- 
ther was so long coaevous with Adam; and Mathuselah 
his grandfather, who was born A. M* 687, died not till 
A. M. 1656, according to our most learned Primate of 
Armaghj i.e. was 606 years contemporary with Noah. 
Sem his son was probably lii'ing in some part of Jacob's 
time, or Isaac's at least; and how easily and uninter- 
ruptedly niight the general tradition of the ancient his-' 
tory be continued thence to the time of Moses, when the 
number of families agreeing in this tradition was in- 
creased, and withal incorporated by a common ligament 
of religion ! I demand then, where can v<re suppose any 
ignorance, or cutting off this general tradition, in so con- 
tinued a succession as here was ? Can we imagine that 
the grand-children of Jacob could be ignorant of their 
own pedigree, and whepce they came into Egypt ? Can 
we think a thing so late and so remarkable as the ac- 
count of their coming thither should be forgotten, which 
was attended with so many memorable circumstances; 

14 
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BOOK especially the selling and advancement of Joseph, whose 
^^' memory it was impossible should be obliterated in so 
short a time ? Could Jacob be ignorant of the country 
whence his grandfather Abraham came ; especially when 
he lived so long in it himself, and mamed into that 
branch of the family that was remaining there> when he 
had served his uncle Laban ? Could Abraham, when he 
was contemporary with Sem, be iffnorant of the truth of 
the flood, wtien Sem, from whom he derived himself, was 
one of the persons who escaped it in the ark 7 Could 
Sem be ignorant of the actions before the flood, when 
Adam, the first man, lived so near the time^ of Noah ? 
And could Noah then be ignorant of the creation and the 
fall of man ? Thus we see it almost impossible that any 
age among them then could be ignorant of the passages 
of the precedent, which they were so few generations re- 
moved from, that they coula with ease denve themselves 
from the first man. What then can we say ? that any of 
these had a design of deceiving their posterity, ana so 
corrupted the tradition ? Besides, that it could be hardly 
possible at that time, when there were so many remain- 
ing testimonies of former times. What end can we ima- 
gine that any parents should have in thus deceiving their 
children ? or what advantage should come to them by 
such a deceit? Nay^ I shall now manifest in the second 
place, that tl)e,whoie interest of their children la]r in pre- 
serving this tradition certain and entire. For their hopes 
of possessing Canaan, and tide to it, depended upon the 
promise made unto Abraham 4xx> years before; which 
would not only keep awake their sense of Divine Provi- 
dence, but would make them careful during their bond- 
ajge to preserve their genealogies ; because all the right 
they could plead to their possessions in Canaan, was 
from their being of Abraham's seed. And besides this, 
on purpose to be a memorid to them of passages be- 
tween God and Abraham, tiiey had in their flesh a badge 
of circumcision, which would serve to call to mind those 
transactions which had been between God and their fore- 
fathers. These things then do fully demonstrate, tbat^ 
insisting only on rational evidence, the Israelites were 
the most certdn conservators of the ancient history of 
the world ; and can we then think that Moses^ who was 
the ruler among them, should not fully understand those 
things which every Israelite could scarce be ignorant of^ 
and might correct the mistakes of Moses in his history, 
if he had been guilty of any uch ? These things I sup- 
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pose have made the first proposition evident^ that it was chap. 
morally impossible Moses should be deceived himself, or ^^' 
be ignorant of the things which he reports to others; 
both because he had abilities sufficient to discover truth 
from falsehood^ and sufficient information of the passages 
of former times. 
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CHAP. III. 

Moses's Fidelity and Integrity proved. 

I. Moses considered as an Historian, and as a Lawgiver $ his Fi- 
delity in both proved ; clear Evidences thai he had no intent to 
deceive in his History, Freedom from private Interest, Impar- 
tiality in his Relations, Plaintiess and Perspicuity of Stiie, II. 
As a Lawgiver, he came armed with Divine Authority, which 
being the main Thing, is fixed on to be fully proved from his Ac- 
tions and Writings, III. The Power of Miracles the great Evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation* Two grand Questions propounded. 
In what Cases Miracles may be expected, and how known to be 
true. No Necessity of a constant Power ofMiracels in a Church: 
IV. Two Cases alone wherein they may be expected. When any 
Thing comes as a Law from God, and when a Divine Law is to 
be repealed. The Necessity of Miracles in those Cases as an Evi^ 
dence of Divine Revelation asserted, V, VI, VII. Objections 
answered. No Use of Miracles when the Doctrine is settled, and 
owned by Miracles by the first Revelation, No Need of Miracles 
in Reformation of a Church, 

BOOK X HE second proposition contains the proof of Moses's 
^^' fidelity, that he was as far from having any intent to 



I. deceive others, as he was from being deceived himself. 
Two ways Moses must be considered; as an historian, 
and as a lawgiver. The only inducement for him to de- 
ceive as an historian, must be some particular interest 
which must draw him aside from an impartial delivery of 
the truth ; as a lawgiver, he might deceive, if he pre- 
tended Divine revelation for those laws which were only 
the issues of his own brain, that they might be received 
with a greater veneration among the people; as Numa 
Pompilius and others did. Now if we prove that Moses 
had no interest to deceive in his history, and had all 
rational evidence of Divine revelation in his laws, we shall 
abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity of Moses, in 
every thing recorded by him. We begin then with his 
fidelity as an historian; and it being contrary to the 
common interest of the world to deceive and be deceived, 
we have no reason to entertain any suspicions of the 
veraeity of any person, where we cannot discern some 

feculiar interest that mi^ht have a stronger bias upon 
im than the comn^on inter6st of the world. For it 
is otherwise in morals than in naturals ; for in naturals we 
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see that every thing will leave its proper interest to pre- chaf. 
serve the common interest of nature ; but in morals^ "J- 
there is nothing more common than deserting the com- ' 
mon interest of mankind^ to set up a peculiar interest 
against it : it being the truest description of a politician, 
that he is one who makes himself the centre, and the 
whole world his circumference ; that he regards not how 
much the whole world is abused, if any advantage doth 
accrue to himself by it* Where we see it then the design 
of any person to advance himself or his posterity, or to 
set up the credit of the nation whose history he writes, 
we may have just cause to suspect his partiality; because 
we then find a sufficient inducement for such a one to 
leave the common road of truth, and to fall into the paths 
of deceit. But we have not the least ground to suspect 
any such partiality in the history of Moses ; for nothing 
is more clear than that he was free from the ambitious 
design of advancing himself and his posterity, who, not* 
withstanding the great honour he enjoyed nimself, was 
content to leave his posterity in the meanest sort 6f 
attendance upon the tabernacle. And as little have we 
ground to thmk he intended to flatter that nation, which 
he so lively describes, that one would think he had rather 
a design to set forth the frowardness, unbelief, unthank- 
fulness, and disobedience of a nation towards a gracious 
God, than any ways to enhance their reputation in the 
world, or to ingratiate himself with them by writing this 
history of them. Nay, and he sets forth so exactly the 
lesser failings and grosser enormities of all the ancestors 
of this nation whose acts he records, that any impartial 
reader will soon acquit him of a design of flattery, when, 
after be hath recorded those faults, he seeks not to ex- 
tenuate them, or bring any excuse or pretence to palliate 
them. So that any observing reader may easily take 
notice that he was carried on by a higher design than the 
common people of historians are ; and that his drift and 
scope was to exalt the goodness and favour of God 
towards a rebellious and obstinate people : of which 
there can be no greater nor more lively demonstration, 
than the history of all the transactions of the Jewish 
nation, from their coming forth of Egypt, to their utter 
ruin and desolation. And Moses tells them, as from 
God himself, it was neither for their number ^ nor their Dcut. vii. 
goodness, that God set his love upon them, but he loved ^' ^* 
them because he loved them, i. e. no other account was to 
be given of his gracious dealing with them, but the free-^ 
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BOOK ness of his own bounty, and the exuberancy of hit good- 
n» ness towards them. Nay, have we not cause to admire 
the ingenuity as well as veracity of this exceUent person- 
am, wno not only lays so notorious a blot upon the stock 
of his own family Levi, recording so punctually the in- 
Gen. zzziv. humanity and cruelty of him and Simeon in their dealings 
^5- with the Sechemites, but likewise inserts that curse which 

5> 6, 7/^* ^^ ^^^ upon their memory for it, by their own lather at 
his decease! And that he might not leave the least 
suspicion of partiality behind hiro^ be hath not done as 
the statuary Old, (who engraved his own name so artifici- 
ally in the statue of Jupiter, that one should continue as 
long as the other :) but what the other intended for the 
praise of his skill, Moses hath done for his ingenuity, that 
ne hath so interwoven the history of his own failings and 
disobedience with those of the nation, that his spots are 
like to continue as long as the whole web of his history is 
like to do. Had it been the least part of his design to 
have his memory preserved with a superstitious veneration 
among the Jews, how easy had it been for him to have 
left out any thing that might in the least entrench upon 
his reputation ? But we find him very secure and pareless 
in that particular; nay, on the other side, very studious 
and industrious in depressing the honour and deserts of 
men, and advancing the power and goodness of Grod* 
And all this he doth, not in an aifected strain of rhetoric, 
whose proper work is impetrare fiiem mendaciof aiid, as 
TuUy somewhere confesseth, to make thinssseem otherwise 
than they are; but with that innate simfuicity and plain- 
ness, and yet withal with that imperatoria krevitasy that 
majesty and authority, that it is thereby evident he 
sought not to court acceptance, but to demand belief; nor 
had any such pitiful design of pleasing his readers with 
some affected phrases, but thought that truth itself had 
presence enough with it to command the submission of 
our understandings to it. 
II. Especially when all these were delivered by such a one 

who came sufficiently armed with all motives of credibility 
and inducements to assent, by that evidence which he 
gave that he was no pretender to Divine revelation, but 
was really employed as a peculiar instrument of state un- 
der the God and Ruler of the whole world. Which if it 
be made clear, then all our further doubts must presently 
cease, and all impertinent disputes be silenced, when the 
Supreme Majesty appears empowering any person to dic- 
tate to the world the laws tney must be governed by. 
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For if any thing be repugnant to our rational faculties, CHAP, 
that is, that God should dictate any thing but what is > ^"' 
most certainly true, or that the Governor of the world 
should prescribe any laws but such as were most just 
and reasonable. If we suppose a God, we cannot ques- 
tion veracity to be one of his chiefest attributes; and that 
it is impossible the God of truth should employ any, to 
reveal any thing as from him, but what was undoubtedly 
true. So that it were an argument of the most gross and 
unreasonable incredulity, to distrust the certainty of any 
thing which comes to us with sufficient evidence of Di- 
vine revelation ; because thereby we shew our distrust of 
the veracity of God himself. All that we can desire then, 
is only reasonable satisfaction concerning the evidence of 
Divine revelation in the person whose words we are to 
credit ; and this our gracious God hath been so far from 
denying men^ that he hath given all rational evidence of 
the truth of it. For it implying no incongruity at all, to 
any notions of God or ourselves, that God should, when 
it pleases him, single out some instrument to manifest his 
will to the world ; our enquiry then leads us to those 
things which may be proper notes and characters of such 
a person who is employed on so high an embassy. And 
those are chiefly these two : If his actions be such as 
could not flow from the power of mere natural causes ; 
and if the things he reveals be such as could not proceed 
from any created understanding. First then for his ac- ' 
tions: these striking most upon our outward senses, 
when they are any thing extraordinary, do transmit along 
with the impressions of them to the understanding an 
high opinion of the person that doth them : whereas the 
mere height of knowledge, or profoundness of things dis- 
covered, can have no such present power and influence 
upon any, but such as are of more raised and inquisitive 
minds : and the world is generally more apt to suspect it- 
self deceived with words, than it can be with actions ; and 
hence miracles, or the doing of things above the reach of 
nature, hath been always embraced as the greatest testi- 
mony of Divine authority and revelation. For which 
there is this evident reason^ that the course of nature 
being settled by Divine power, and every thing acting 
there by the force of tnat power it received at first, 
it seems impossible that any thing should reallj alter the 
series of things, without the same power which at first 
prodtioed them. This then we take for granted, that 
wherever such a power appears, there is a certain evidence 
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BOOK of a Divine presence ^oing alon^ with such a person who 
H. enjoys it. And this is that which is most evident in the 
actions of Moses, both as to the miracles he wrought 
both in Egypt and the wilderness, and his miraculous 
deliverance of the Israelites out of Egypt; this latter 
being as much above the reach of any merely civil 
power, as the other above natural. 
III. We therefore come to the rational evidence of that 

Divine authority whereby Moses acted, which may be 

fathered from that Divine power which appeared in 
is actions ; which being a matter of so great weight and 
importance (it being one of the main bases whereon 
the evidence of Divine revelation, as to us, doth stand,) 
and withal of so great difficulty and obscurity (caused 
through the preferring some parties in religion above the 
common interest of it,) it will require more care and 
diligence to search what influence the power of miracles 
hath upon the proving the Divine commission of those 
who do them. Whether they are such undoubted cre- 
dentials, that wherever they are produced, we are pre- 
sently to receive the persons who brine them, as extraor- 
dinary embassadors from heaven, employed on some pe- 
culiar message to the sons of men ? For the full stating 
of this important question, two things must be cleared. 
First, In what cases miracles may be expected as creden- 
tials to confirm an immediate commission from heaven ? 
•Secondly, What rational evidences do attend those mira- 
cles, to assure us they are such as they pretend to be ? 

First, For the cases wherein these miracles are to be 
expected as inducements to,- or confirmations of our faith, 
concerning the Divine employment of any persons in the 
world. And here I lay down this as a certain foun- 
dation, that a power of miracles is not constantly and 
perpetually necessary ijn all those who manage the affairs 
of heaven here on earth, or that act in the name of God 
in the world. When the doctrine of faith is once settled 
in sacred records, and the Divine revelation of that doc- 
trine sufficiently attested by a power of miracles in the 
revealers of it, what imaginable necessity or pretext can 
there be contrived' for a power of miracles, especially 
among such as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptures ? To make then a power of working miracles 
to be constandy resident in the Church of God, as one of 
the necessary notes and characters of it, is to put God 
upon that necessity which common nature is freed from, 
VIZ. of multiplying things without sufficient cause to 
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be given for them; and to leave men's faith at a stand CHAP, 
wrhen God hath ^iven sufficient testimony for it to rely l^** 
upon. It is a thing too common and easy to be ob- 
served, that some persons, out of their eagerness to up- 
hold the interest of their own party, have been fain to 
establish it upon«such grounds, which, when they are 
sufficiently searched to the bottom, do apparently under* 
mine the common and sure foundations whereon the be- 
lief of our common Christianity doth mainly stand. It 
were easy to make a large discourse on this subject, 
whereby we may rip open the wounds that Christianity 
hath received, through the contentions of the several 
parties of it ; but this imputation cannot with so much 
reason be fastened on any party, as that which is nailed to 
a pretended infallible chair : for which we need no other 
instance than this before us. For while the leaders of 
that party make a power of miracles to be a necessary 
note of the true Church, they unavoidably run men upon 
this dangerous precipice, not to believe any thing as 
a matter of faith, where they find not sufficient miracles 
to convince them that is the true Church which pro- 
pounds it to them. Which necessarily follows from their 
acknowledged principles; for it being impossible, ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a Divine faith, 
but what is propounded by tne Church as an infallible 
guide ; and it being impossible to know which is this in- 
fallible guide, but by the notes and characters of it, and 
one of those notes being a power of miracles, I cannot 
find out my guide but by this power ; and this power 
must be present in the Church, (for nothing of former 
ages concerning faith, as the miracles of Christ, his 
resurrection, &c. is to be believed, but on the Church's 
account;) and therefore where men do not find suffix 
cient conviction from present miracles to believe the 
Church to be an infallible guide, they must throw off all 
faith concerning the Gospel ; for as ^ood never a whit, as 
never the better. And therefore it is no wonder atheism 
should be so thriving a plant in Italy ; nay under, if not 
within the walls of Rome itself, where inquisitive persons 
do daily see the jugglings and impostures of priests in 
their pretended miracles; and from thence are brought to 
look upon religion itself as a mere imposture, and to 
think no Pope so infallible, as he that said. Quantum nobis 
profuit hcBC de Christo fabulaf Such horrid consequences 
do men drive others, if not bring themselves, to, when 
they employ their parts and industry rather to uphold a 
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BOOK corrupt interest, than to promote the belief of the ac-* 
^* knowledged principles of Christian faith. But as long as 
we assert no necessity of such a power of miracles to be 
the note of any true Church, nor any such necessity of an 
infallible guide, but that the miracles wrought by Christ 
and his Apostles were sufficient evidances of a Divine 
spirit in them 5 and that the Scriptures were recorded by 
them to be an infallible rule of faith ; here we have more 
clear reason as to the primary motives and grounds of 
faith, and withal the infallible veracity of God in the 
Scriptures, as the last resolution of faith. And while we 
assert such an infallible rule of faith, delivered to us by 
such an unanimous consent from the first delivery of it, 
and then so fully attested by such uncontrollable mira- 
cles, we cannot in the least understand to what end a 
power of miracles should now serve in the Church, 
especially among those who all believe the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God. Indeed before the great harvest 
of converts in the primitive tinfes were brought in, both 
of Jews and Gentiles, and the Church fully settled in re- 
ceiving the Canon of the Scriptures universally, we find 
God Old continue this power among them ; but after the 
Books of the New Testament were generally embraced as 
the rule of faith among Christians, we find them so far. 
from pretending to any such power, that they reject 
the pretenders to it, such as the Donatists were, and 
pleaa upon the same accounts as we do now against 
the necessity of it. We see then no reason in the world 
for miracles to be continued where the doctrine of faith is 
settled; as being confirmed by miracles in the first preach- 
ers of it. 
IV, There are only these two cases then wherein miracles 

may justly and with reason be expected. First, When 
any person comes as by an extraordinary commission 
from God to the world, either to deliver some peculiar 
message, or to do some more than ordinary service. Se- 
condly, When something that hath been before esta- 
blished by Divine law, is to be repealed, and some other 
way of worship established instead of it. First, When 
any comes upon an extraordinary message to the world, 
in the name of, and by commission from God, then it 
is but reason to require some more than ordinary evidence 
of such authority ; because of the main importance of 
the duty of giving credit to such a person, and the great 
sin of being ^ilt^ of rejecting tnat Divine authority 
which appears m him. And in this case we cannot think 
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that God would require it as a duty to believe, where he c H A P, 
doth not give sufficient arguments for faith, nor that he ^'J- 
will punish persons for such a fault, which an invincible " 
ignorance was the cause of. Indeed God doth not use 
to necessitate faith, as to the act of it ; but he doth 
so dearly propound the object of it, with all arguments 
inducing to it, as may sufficiently justify a believer's 
chbice in point of reason and prudence, and may leave all 
unbelievers without excuse. I cannot see what account 
a man c&n give to himself of his faith, much less what 
apology he can make to others for it, unless he be suffi- 
ciently convinced in point of the highest reason that it 
was his duty to believe ; and in order to that conviction, 
there must be some clear evidence given, that what is 
spoken hath the impress of Divine authority upon it. 
Now what convictions there can be to any sober mind 
concerning Divine authority in any person, without such 
a power of miracles going along with him, when he is to 
deliver some new doctrine to the world to be believed, I 
confess I cannot understand. For although I doubt not 
but wherever God doth reveal any thing to any person 
immediately, he gives demonstrable evidence to the in- 
ward senses of the soul, that it comes from himself; yet 
this inward sense can be no ground to another person to 
believe his doctrine divine, because no man can be a com- 
petent judge of the actings of another's senses; and it is 
impossible to another person to distinguiish the actings of 
the Divine Spirit from strong impressions of fancy, by 
the force and energy of them. If it be said. That we are Object. 
bound to believe those who say they are fully satisfied of 
their Divine commission ; I answer, first, This will expose Answ. 
us to all delusions imaginable ; for if we are bound to 
believe them because they say so, we are bound to believe 
all which say so ; a§4 none are more confident pretenders 
to this than the greatest deceivers, as the experience 
of our aee will sufficiently witness. Secondly, Men must 
necessanly be bound to believe contradictions; for no- 
thing is more ordinary than for such confident pre- 
tenders to a Divine Spirit to contradict one another:^ and 
it may be, the same person in a little time contradict 
himself: And must we still be bound to believe all they 
say ? If so, no philosophers would be so much in request 
as those Aristotle disputes against in his Metaphysics, 
who thought a thing might be, and not be, at the same 
time. Thirdly, The ground of faith at last will be but a 
mere human testimony, as far as the person who is to be-- 
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BOOK lieve is capable of judging of it. For the question beings 
!'• Whether the person I am to be]ieve hath Divine autho* 

'"■"''"* rity for what he saith? what ground can I have to believe 
that he hath so ? Must I take his bare affirmation for it ? 
If so, then a mere human testimony must be the ground 
of Divine faith, and that which it is last resolved into. If 
it be said, Tliat I am to believe the Divine authonty by 
which he speaks^ when he speaks in the name of God; I 
answer, the question will again return, how I shall know 
he speaks this from Divine authority ? And so there must 
be a progress in inj^riitum^ or founding Divine faith on a 
mere human testimony, if I am to believe Divine reve- 
lation merely on the account of the person's affirmation 
who pretends to it. For in this case it holds good, JVbn 
apparentis et non existentis eadem est ra^io; if he be di- 
vmely inspired, and there be no ground inducing me to 
believe that he is so, I shall be excused if I believe him 
not, if my wilfulness and laziness be not the cause of my 
unbelief. 
V. If it be said, That God will satisfy the minds of good 

men concemins the truth of Divine Revelaiion; I grant it 
to be wonderniUy true ; but all the question is de modo, 
how God will satisfy them ? Whether merely by inspi- 
ration of his own Spirit in them, assuring them that it is 
God that speaks in such persons ; or by giving them ra-* 
tional evidence, convincing them ef sufficient grounds to 
believe it. If we assert the former way, we run into 
these inconveniences: First, we make as immediate a 
revelation in all those who believe, as in those who are to 
reveal Divine truths to us ; for Uiere is a new revelation 
of an object immediately to the mind, viz. that such a 
person is inspired of God, and is not after the common way 
of the Spint's illumination in believers, which is by en- 
lightening the faculty without the pinposition of any new 
object, as it is in the work of grace. So that according 
to this opinion there must be immediate inspiration as tOt 
that act of faith whereby we believe any one iSo have been 
divinely inspired, and consequently to that whereby w& 
believe the Scriptures to be the word of God^ Secondly, 
Doth not this make the fairest plea for men's unbeliei ? 
For I demand, Is it the duty of those who want that 
immediate illumination, to believe, or no? If it be not 
their duty, unbelief can be no sin to them ; if it be a 
duty, it n)ust be made known to be a duty ; and how 
can that be made known to them to be a duty, when they 
want the only and necessary means of instruction in or- 
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der to it? Will God condemn them for that, which it was CHAP, 
impossible they should have, anless God gave it them ? ^^^' 
And how can they be Jeit inexcusable, who want so 
much as rational inducements to £iith ? for of these I 
now speak, and not of efficacious persuasions of the mind, 
when there are rational argumients for faith propounded. 
But, lastly, I suppose the case will be cleared, when we 
take notice what course God hath always taken to give 
all rational satisfaction to the minds of men, concerning 
the persons whom he hath employed in either of the 
forementioned cases. First, for those who have been 
employed upon some special mess^e and service for 
God, he hatn sent them forth sufficiently provided with 
manifestations of the Divine power whereby they acted ; 
as is most clear and evident in the present case of Moses, 
Exoikis iv. I, a, 3V 4, 5 ; where Moses puts the case to 
Cod, which we are now debating of* Supposing, saith 
he, that I should go to the Israelites, and tell them God 
bad appeared to me, and sent roe to deliver them ; and 
they should say, God had not appeared unto me, how 
should I satisfy them ? God doth not reject this objection 
of Moses as savouring of unbelief, but presently shews him 
how he should satisfy them, by causing a miracle before 
his £Etce, turning his rod into a serpent; and God gives 
this as the reason of it, verse 5. that they may believe that 
the Lord God of their fathers^ the God of Abrahain, the 
God of IsaaCy and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto 
thee. It seems God hiinsen thought this would be the 
most pregnant evidence of God's appearing to hiiti, if he 
wrought miracles before their faces. Nay, lest they 
should think one single miracle was not sufficient. Goo, 
in the immediate .following verses, adjoins two more, 
which he should do in order to their satisfaction; and 
further, verse 91 < God gave him a charge to do all those 
wonders before Pharaoh, which he bad put into his hand: 
and accordingly we find Pharaoh presently demanding a 
miracle of Moses, Exodus vii. 9. which accordingly 
Moses did in his presence; thoueh he might suppose 
Pharaoh's ffemand not to proceed rrom desire of satisfac- 
tion, but from some hopes that, for want of it, he might 
have rendered his credit suspected among the Israelites. f 

Indeed, after God had delivered his people, and had vi. 
settled them in a way of serving him according to the 
laws delivered by Moses, which he had confirmed by un- 
questionable miracles among th^n, we find a caution, 
kid in by Moses himself, against those which should pre- 
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fiOOK tend signs and wonders, to draw them off from tbe reli^ 
II* gion established by the law of Moses. And so likewise 
P^^j jj.jj under the Gospel, after that was established by the unjpa- 
1, 2, 3. ralleled miracles of our Saviour and his Apostles, we nnd 
frequent cautions against being deceived by those who 
came with pretences of doing great miracles. But this is 
so far from infringing the credibility of such a testimony, 
which is confirmed by miracles, that it yields a strong 
confirmation to the truth of what I now assert ; for the 
doctrine is supposed to be already established by miracles, 
according to which we are to judge of the spirits of such 
pretenders. Now it stands to the greatest reason, that, 
when a religion is once established by uncontrolled mi- 
racles, we should not hearken to every whifiSing comurery 
that will pretend to do great feats, to draw us off from 
the truth established. In which case, the surest way to dis- 
cover the imposture is, to compare his pretended miracles 
with those true and real ones which were done by Moses 
and Christ; and the ground of it is, because every person 
is no competent judge of the truth of a miracle ; for the 
devil, by his power and subtlety, may easily deceive all such 
as will be led. by the nose by nim, in expectation of some 
wonders to be done by him : and therefore, as long as 
we have no ground to question the certainty of those mi- 
racles which were wrought by Christ or Moses, I am 
bound to adhere to the doctrine established by those mi^ 
racles, and to make them my rule of judging all persons 
who shall pretend to work miracles. Because, i. I do 
not know how far God may give men over to be deceived 
by lying wonders, who will not receive the truth in the 
love of It i i. e. those that think not the Christian religion 
sufficiently confirmed by the miracles vvrought at the first 
promulgation of it. God in justice may permit the devil 
to go further than otherwise he could, and leave such 
persons to their own credulity, to believe every imposture 
and illusion of their senses for true miracles. 2. That 
doctrine which was confirmed by undoubted miracles, 
hath assured us^of the coming of lying wonders, whereby 
many should be deceived. Now this part of (Ae doctrine 
of the Gospel is as certainly true as any of the rest, for it 
'f was confirmed by the same miracles that the other was ; 
and besides that, the very coming of such miracles is an 
evidence of the truth of it, it falling out so exactly accord- 
ing to what was foretold so many hundred years since. 
Now if this doctrine be true, then am I certain the intent 
of these miracles is to deceive^ and that those are de- 
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ceived who hearken to them; and what reason then have chap. 
I to believe them ? 3. To what end do these miracles "'• 
serve ? Are they to confirm the truths contained in Scrip- 
ture ? But what need they any confirmation now, when 
we are assured by the miracles wrought by Christ and 
his Apostles, that the doctrine by them preached came 
from God ; and so hath been received upon the credit of 
those miracles ever since ? Were these truths sufficiently 
proved to be from God before, or no ? If not, then ail 
former ages have believed without sufficient ground for 
faith ; if they were, then what ground can there be to 
confirm us in them now ? Certainly God, who never doth 
any thing but for very great purposes, will never alter the 
course of nature, merely for satisfaction of men's vain 
curiosities. 

But it may be, it will be said, it was something not vii. 
fully revealed in Scripture which is thus confirmed by 
miracles : but where hath the Scripture told us that any 
thing not fully revealed therein should be afterwards con-^ 
firmed ? Was the Scripture an infallible rule of faith while 
this was wanting in it ? Did Christ and his Apostles dis- 
charge their places, when they left something unrevealed 
to us ? Was this a duty before these miracles, or no ? If 
it was, what need miracles to confirm it ? If not, Christ 
hath not told us all necessary conditions of salvation. 
For whatever is required as a duty,' is such; as the neg- 
lect of it runs men upon damnation. Lastly, men's faith 
will be left at continual uncertainties ; for we know not, 
according to this principle, when we have all that is ne- 
cessary to be believed, or do all that is necessary to be 
practised in order to salvation. For if God may still 
make new articles of faith, or constitute new duties by 
fresh miracles, I must go and enquire what miracles are 
wrought in every place, to see that I miss nothing that 
may be necessary for me, in order to my happiness in an- 
other world. 

If men pretend to deliver any doctrine contrary to the 
Scripture, then it is not only necessary that they confirm 
it by miracles, but they must manifest the falsity of those 
miracle^ on which that doctrine is believed, or else they 
must use another miracle to prove that God will set his 
seal to confirm both parts of a contradiction to be true : 
which being the hardest task of all, had need be proved 
by very sufficient and undoubted miracles ; such as may 
be able to make us believe those are miracles, and are 
not, at the same time; and so the strength of the argu- 
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BOOK ment is utterly destroyed by the medium produced to 
''• prove it by. 

""■"'■*"■" By this discourse these two things are clear; First, 
that no pretences of miracles are to be hearkened to, 
when the doctrine we are to believe is already established 
by them, if those miracles tend in the least to the dero- 
gation of the truth of what was established by those for- 
mer miracles. Secondly, that when the full doctrine we 
are to believe is established by miracles, there is no ne- 
cessity at all of new miracles for confirmation of any of 
the truths therein delivered. And therefore it is a most 
unreasonable thing to demand miracles of those, to prove 
the truth of the doctrine they deliver, who do first so- 
lemnly profess to deliver nothing but what was confirmed 
by miracles in the first delivery of it, and is contained in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ; and se- 
condly, do not pretend to any immediate commission 
from heaven, but do nothing but what in their con* 
sciences they think every true Christian is bound to do : 
much more all magistrates and ministers, who believe 
the truth of what they profess : which is in their places 
to reform all errors and abuses which are crept into the 
doctrine or practice of Christianity, through the corrup- 
tion of men or times. And therefore it is a most unjust 
and unreasonable demand of the Papists, when they re- 
quire miracles from our first Reformers, to prove the 
truth of their doctrine with. Had they pretended to have 
come with an immediate commission from heaven to 
have added to the doctrine of the Gospel, there had been 
some plea for such a demand ; but it was quite otherwise 
with them : their only design was to whip the buyers and 
sellers out of the Temple, to purge the Church from its 
abuses. And althougn that by Jerome was thought to 
be one of our Saviour's greatest miracles ; yet this by us 
is conceived to be no other than the duty of all magis- 
trates, ministers, and private Christians; these by their 
praters, ministers by their doctrine^ and magistrates by 
their just authority. 
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CHAP. IV, 

The Fidelity of the Prophets succeeding Moses. 

I. An Order of Prophets to succeed Moses> by God*s own Appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moses. IT. The Schools of the Prophets; 
III. the Or^nal and Institution of them. IV. The Cities of 
the Levites. The Occasion of their first Ins^ution, V. The 
Places of the Schools of the Prophets, and the Tendency of the 
Institution there to a prophetical Office. VI. Of the Mtisic used 
in the Schools of the Prophets. VII. The Roman Assamenta, 
and the Greek Hymns in their solemn Worship, VIII. The 
two Sorts of Prophets among the Jews^ lieger and extraordinary. 
Ordinary Prophets taken out of tlie Schools, proved by Amo$ 
and Saul. 

JtSUT although now under the Gospel (the revelation of CHAP. 
God's will being completed by Christ and his Apostles) ^^' 
we have no reason either to expect new revelations^ or i« 
new miracles for confirming the old ; yet under the law, 
God training up his people by degrees till the coming of 
Christ, there was a necessity of a new supply of divine 
messengers, called Prophets, to prepare the people, and 
make way for the coming of Christ. As to whom these 
two things are considerable. 

First, Those prophets, whose work was to inform the 
people of their duties, or to reprove them for their sins, 
or to prepare them for the coming of the Messias, (which 
were their chief tasks,) bad no need to confirm the truth 
of their doctrine or commission from heaven, by the 
working of miracles among them. And that on these 
two accounts. 

First, Because God did not consummate the revelation 
of his mind and will to the Jews by the ministry of 
Moses, but appointed a succession of prophets to be 
among them, to make known his mind unto them. Now 
an this case, when the fvophetical office was established 
among them, what necessity. was there that every one 
that came to thqm upon an errand from God, should 
prove his testimony to be true by miracles, when in the 
discharge of his office he delivered nothing dissonant 
from the law of Moses ? It is one argumei^^ God intend- 
ed a auccession of prophets, when be laid down such 
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BOOK rules in his law for the judging of them, whedier they 
n. were truly inspired or no, Deut. xviii. ai, 22. And in 
that same place God doth promise a succession of pro- 
phets, Deut. xviii. 15, 18. A prophet will the Lord God 
raise up unto thee like unto me ; to him shall ye hearken. 
Which words though in their full and complete sense 
they do relate to Christ, (who is the great prophet of the 
Church,) yet whoever attends to the full scope of the 
words, v&ill easily perceive that the immediate sense of 
them doth relate to an order of prophets which should 
succeed Moses among the Jews; between whom and 
Moses there would be a great similitude as to their birth, 
calling, and doctrine, though not a just equality, which 
is excluded, Deut. xxxiv. JO, 11 : and the chief reason 
why it is said there that the other prophets fell so much 
short of Moses, is in regard of the signs and wonders 
which he wrought, as is there largely expressed. Nor 
may it seem strange, that by a prophet should be under- 
stood an order or succession of prophets, when it is ac- 
knowledged by most Protestants that by 6 'Avrlx^i^og, the 
Antichrist^ is understood a rank and succession of several 
persons in the same name and function. And that it is 
to be understood in those words concerning a succession 
of prophets, will appear by the occasion of their being 
brought in ; for ver. 14. God prohibits them to hearken, 
after the manner of their nei^hbour-nations, to observers 
of times and Diviners, and men brings in the following 
words, ver. 15. as to the reason of that prohibition, that 
God would raise up a prophet among themselves like unto 
V. Arabic. Moses ; and to him should they hearken* Now let any ra- 
CaW.ln tional man judge whether it were so probable an argu- 
loc. P. Fa- ment to keep them from hearkening to Diviners of other 
guim. Pet. nations, that there should a prophet arise aooo years after 
Comiaass.^^^ unto Moscs, as that he would raise up a continued 
I. cap. 3. succession of prophets among themselves, to whom they 
§cct. iz. should hearken. Thus Origen, in his excellent book 
^'jS«n.con. agajjjst Celsus, shews the necessity of the prophetical 
lib.*i!'p! office among the Jews from hence ; For^ saith he, it being 
28. Ed. written in their law that the Gentiles hearkened unto ora^ 
Spencer, cles and divinations; but God would not suffer it to be so 
Deut. xviii. ^^Qj^g tficjn^ it presently follows, A prophet will the Lord 
God raise up in the midst of thee, &c. Therefore^ saith he> 
when the nations round about them had their oracles^ and 
sev^al ways of divination, all which were strictly prohibited 
aniong the Jews, if the Jews had no way of foreknowing 
things to come, it had beefi almost impossiole, considering 
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the ^eat curiosity of human nature, to have kept them from CHAP. 
despising the law of Moses, or apostatizing to the Heathen 'V. 
<yracleSj or setting up something like them among themselves. 
Which interpretation of his seems to have a great deal of 
reason^ not only from the coherence of the words here^ 
but from the analogy^ of many other precepts of the law 
of Moses ; which It is most certain have a respect to the 
customs of the idolatrous nations round about them. An- 
other reason why it is most probable, that by this is un- 
derstood a succession of prophets, is the charge which 
follows against false prophets, and the rules to discover 
them, ver. ao, 2i, 22; which had not been so pertinent 
and coherent, if the opposition did not lie between the 
order of true prophets among the Jews, and the false 
prophets, which should rise up in the midst of them. 
Ana that which yet further justifies this interpretation is, 
that there is no other place in the whole Pentateuch 
which doth expressly speak of a succession of prophets, if 
this be not unaerstood of it ; and is it any ways probable 
a matter of so great moment and consequence should be 
wholly pretermitted ? especially when we find it so exactly 
•performed in the succeeoing ages of the Jewish common- 
wealth ; their immediate rulers^ like dictators at Rome, 
after Moses's death, being most raised up by immediate 
incitation and impulse from God, and many of them in- 
spired with a spirit of prophecy. How should the Jews 
have expected these, or obeyed them when they appear- 
ed, had not God foretold it to them, and provided them 
for it by the law of Moses ? 

Neither did these prophets arise singly among them, n. 
like blazing stars, one in an age, to portend future events, 
but whole constellations of them sometimes appeared to- 
gether; yea, so many smaller prophets were sometimes 
united together, as made up a perfect Galaxy, when they 
were entered into societies, and became schools of the 
prophets : for such we frequently read of in Scripture. 
The original and institution of wnich may cast a further 
light into our present design, and shew us the little rea- 
son the Jews could have to expect miracles from them to 
confirm their doctrine, who were brought up in the 
knowledge of their law, and were called out from their 
several societies into the prophetical office by the imme* 
diate incitation of Grod nimself : which being so com- 
monly known among them, there needed no such extrar 
ordinary proofs to manifest the Divine authority by which 
they were employed. Two things then we shall endea* 
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BOOK vour to clear: Firsts the origiaal and institution of these 
*^ schools of the prophets ; and, secondly, Aat it was the 
ordinary course for the prophets by employment to be 
taken forth of these societies wherein they were educated. 
First, for the original and institution of these schools of 
the prophets. The first seminaries, or places of institution 
among the Jews, were the cities of the Levites, which 
were dispersed up and down in the several tribes of 
Israel ; God thereby turning that into a blessing, which 
was pronounced as a curse upon Levi by his father Jacob, 
Gen. zlix. viz. that he should be divided in Jacob, and scattered in 
7* Israel. But though the fulfilling of that prophecy might 

be the primary ground of that scattering, yet it is evident 
that God aimed at some further good in it, both in refer<- 
ence to the Levites and the Israelites. Lyra undertakes 
to assign four reasons of this distribution of the cities of 
Josh. xxi. cbe Levites among the tribes, i. Because, if they had 
lived but in one tribe, the worship of God would have 
seemed to have been confined to that tribe* a. Because 
they would have been a burthen to that tribe they had 
theur habitations in. 3. From the equity of being main- 
tained by all who served for all. 4. Because it was their 
office to teach the people, and therefore it was necessary 
they should live among them. These reasons are most 
Abulensis of them oppQsed by Abulensis, but defended by others. 
|f ^^g""*The last is that which most insist on, it being the pecu- 
V. sberlog. 1^ office of the Levites to teach the people ; so a Cnron. 
Antiq. He- XXXV. 4. And Said unto the Leuites, qui erudiebant omnem 
braichu. Israekm, as Vatablus renders it, who taught all Israel; 
Magiutln ^^ Masius insists on that as the great reason of their dis- 
Josh. c. i4.persion, to be ready to teach the law among the Israel- 
ites. But yet all those who are agreed that teaching the 
law was the duty of the ]>vites, are not yet agreed of the 
manner of that teaching; for there being two parts of 
their law, the one ceremonial and judicial, and the other 
moral and spiritual, the question is, whether of these two 
did belonff to, or was performed by the Priests and Le- 
vites ? There are many who understand all that office of 
teaching, which belonged to the Priests and Levites, to 
be merely concerning the ceremonial law, i. e* deciding 
all cases and controversy which should arise concerning 
their ceremonial worship, which in Levit. x. 10. is called 
putting a difference between holy and v/nhtJAf, and between 
dean and unclean. But It seems somewhat strange that 
God should take so ereat care about the shell and outside 
of his wondiip, ana none at all for tl^ qioral and spU 
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ritual part of it, especially when he had set apart a whole CHAP, 
tribe merely for his own service, and freed them from all iv. 
other employments, that they might have a greater liberty 
to attend upon the things relating to his service ; espe- 
cially when it is mentioned as the duty of the Priests and 
Levites, to teach all the statutes which the Lqrd had spoken Lev. x. 10. 
to them by the hand of Moses, and that they shall teach^^^};. 
Jacob thy statutes, and Israel thy law: which, notwith-"**"* *^- 
standtng what Abarbinel and others say, must certainly 
comprehend as well the moral as the ceremonial part of 
Moses *s law. And the Priest's lips are said to preserve Mai. ii. 7. 
knowledge : and God saith they should seek the law at his 
mouth ; for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts. Do 
these things import no more than mere deciding the cases 
of the ceremonial law ? fiut whatever God's intention in 
the institution of the Levites was, we find not much in 
Scripture of what they did for the promoting the moral 
and spiritual part of Divine worship. But it is no news 
to hear that societies, instituted for good and pious ends, 
should degenerate from the first intention of the founders 
of them ; and thus it is probable it was with the Levites, 
who finding the most of their benefit and advantage to 
come in by the ceremonial cases, might grow more neg- ' 
ligent of the moral part of Divine service, which brought 
no secular emolument to them. 

And thence we read not of these schools of the pro- m. 
phets, which were societies in order to spiritual instruc- 
tion, till about the time of Samuel ; and many think him 
to have been the first author of them : for it is evident 
that about his time the priesthood was grown to a great 
degeneracy, and men thereby estrangea from the wor- 
ship of God; so that there seemed almost a necessity 
then of restoring some societies, who might have a spe- 
cial eye to the spiritual part of God's worship and ser- 
vice. The occasion of the institution of them seems to x Sam. iii. 
to have been from the resort which the people had to the »• 
high places for sacrificing, during the captivity or uncer- 
tain abode of the ark of God after the desolation of Shi- 
loh. Now the people resorting to these places to per- 
form their solemnities, it was so ordered, that a company 
of prophets should be there resident to bless the sacrifices, \ Sam.iz. 
and instruct the people. Two of these places, with the"» "3* 
societies in them, we find mentioned in tne time of Sa- 
muel. The first mentioned, i Sam. x. 5, lo. which can- 
not be Ramah, although the Syriac and Arabic versions 
so render it; for Samuel had his own residence in Ramah, 
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BOOK whither Saul went to him, i Sam. ix. 185 19. but in this 
"• chapter we find Samuel sending Saul on a journey froni 
him, beyond Bethel and the plain of Tabor; and there 
tells him he should meet with the company of prophets 
upon the hill of God^ ver. 5. Some think it was called the 
hill of God because of its height ; as the cedars of Gody 
and the mountains of God for the highest : so Tirinus un- 
derstands it ; but Menochius, far more probably, ai/fa in 
1 Sam.vii. ea erat coetus et veluti schola p-ophetarum. The Chaldee 
>* paraph rast renders it, ad colUsm in quo area Domini* R. 

Solomon makes this hill to be Kirjahjearim, and there- 
fore called the hill of God*, because the ark was there in 
the house of Abinadab in the hill. But Lyra thinks he 
hath proved, that before this time the ark was removed 
Vid. Jun. from Kirjahjearim to Mizpah ; but Abulensis more pro- 
in loc. bably conceives it was never removed thither, and thmks 
this hill of God to be no other than Gibeah of Benjamin, 
where Saul inhabited; and thence the wonder was the 

freater, to see him prophesy among those who had 
nown his former life and education. The other place is 
18, »o. Naioth, in Ramah, where was a high place, whither the 
people came to sacrifice. This Ramah seems to have 
I Sam. i. I. been the place of SamueFs nativity, called Ramathaim 
Sophim ; which the Syriac version renders collis specula-' 
rum, (some, who would be ready to improve every thing 
for their purpose, would think it was so called in allusion 
to the employment of the young students there.) So 
Meins. Ex- Heinsius conceives cd*dk riiw to be understood, Numb, 
ci«**M* xxiii. 14. the place of watchmen; from which word, saith 
c. z! ' I'c, without doubt, the Greeks derived their eroipo), who 
were wont in such high places to observe the course and 
motions of the heavens. But to pass by such frivolous 
conjectures : it seems a great deal more probable that 
this Ramah, which the Septuagint, by a light mutation 
of the initial letters, calls 'Af ftodaljtt, was the same with 
Arimathaea, the town of Joseph mentioned in the Gos- 
pel. But the place where the school of the prophets was, 
seems to have been, with greatest conveniency, for a 
place of education, at some distance from the town. Va- 
tablus conceives it was built in the fields of Ramah ; and 
the word Naioth, saith Pet. Martyr, properly signifies 
pastures, and some remote places, qme fere sunt studits 
aptissima. The Chaldee paraphrast renders Naioth, by 
' MD^iK n*2, a college, or school of prophetical education. 
Over this college Samuel himself was president, as most 
understand that place, i Sam. ^ix, 20. And when they saw 
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the company of prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing CHAP. 
as appoint^ over them, Jonathan renders it, Et Samuelem ^V* 
stantem docentem super eos. To which we may well apply " 

the words of Philo5 speaking of the Jewish manner of Phil. Jud. 
instruction, To5 ftJv ^yf/t^o^ ufijyouftfvoti xa) SiSao'xovro^, rav ^^.7.' ^^' 
8t hrthioyrmv tig xetXoxaya^lav, xai fitXriovfuhfoov rirt tj^ xa) p\ ^53^ g^^ 
Toy /3/oy, The president going before and teachings the rest Mangey. ' 
increasing in goodness^ and improving in life and manners. 

Neither can we think so good and useful an institution IV. 
should presently degenerate, or be turned into another 
channelj and therefore some conceive that the most noted 
prophets, to the time of David, were the presidents of 
these colleges: such as besides Samuel were Helcana, 
Gad, Nathan, Heman, and Jeduthun ; and that they se- 
lected out the choicest and most hopeful of the young 
Levites, and here educated them, toother with the Na- 
zarites which came out of other tnbes. And it seems 
ver^ probable, that in all the most noted hi^h places 
whither they went to sacrifice, there were such schools 
erected after the first institution of them. Thence we 
read of such multitudes of the prophets together in the 
time of Ahab, i Kings xviii. 4. for when Jezabel cut off 
the prophets of the Lord, Ohadiah took an hundred, and 
hid them in caves : certainly their number was very great, 
when an hundred might be saved without missing* The 
chief places where they resided seem to have been 
Bethel, 9 Kings ii. 3* and Jericho, which was a large col- 
lege; for therein we read oi fifty sons of the prophets 
standing together out of their number, 2 Kings ii. 5, 7, 15. 
and Gilgal, which had been a place of religion from the 
first entrance into Canaan ; there we find the sons of the 
prophets sitting before Elisha, 2 Kings iv. 38. It seems 
most probable that the purity of God^s worship among 
the ten tribes, after the defection in the time of Jeroboam, 
was preserved by the prophets in their several schools and 
places of habitatum; which hath sufficient foundation in 
that place, 2 Kings iv. 23* where the Shunamite's husband 
asks her. Wherefore she would go to the man of God that 
day, seeing it was neither new moon nor Sabbath. Where- 
by it is both evident that the prophets did undertake the 
office of instructing the people on their solemn festivals, 
and that it was their custom to resort to them for that 
end. Thus we see what care God took for the instruc- v. Manass. 
tion of his people, in a time of so general an apostasy as Ben Israel 
that of the ten tribes was, when the Church of God^^^|*:^^ 
could not be known by that constant visibility and out- 35. 
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BOOK ward glory which some speak so much of, but was then 
H. clouded iti obscurity, and shrouded itself under the Hfian* 
ties of soo^ prophets which God continued among them, 
and that not dv any lineal succession neither ; though the 
Jews would fam make the gift of prc^hecy to be a kind 
of cabala too, and conveyed in a constant succession from 
one prophet to another. Neither were these schools of 
the prophets only in Israeli but in Judah likewise was 
God known ; and his name was great among these schools 
there. In Jerusalem itself there was a college, where 
Huldah the prophetess lived, % Kings xxii. 14. Some ren- 
der Mishna m secunda urbis parte; for Jerusalem was di- 
vided into the upper and nether part of the city. Abu- 
lensis and Lyra will have it refer to the three walls of the 
city in which the three chief parts of it were comprised : 
in the first, the temple and the king's palace ; in the se- 
cond, the nobles and the prophets^ houses; and in the 
Joseph, de third, the consimon people. Joisephiis se^ns to favour the 
Bell.Jud. division of the city into threfe parts; but Pineda thinks 
Ed^Ocon. th^ second part of the city was most inhabited by arti-* 
Pineda de ficers, and that the prophets, and the wise men, and such 
Reb-Solom. ju9 frequented die temple most, dwelt in; the city of David 
• "»• c- * • within the first wall ; and therefore he. conjectures that 
the coUege was upoi^i MounH Sion, (and so properly 
called Sion College :) and he explains that house, which 
Wisdom is said to have builty and hewn out her seven pil^ 
larSf Prov. iz. i. by this colle^, which he supposeth was , 
buHt by Solonoon m Mount Sion ; and thence, ver. 3. she 
is said to cry upon the' highest placed of the city* Thus 
much may serve concerning the original and institution 
of these schools of the prophets. 
V. I now come to the second thing promised concerning 

the scfaoolis of the prophets, which is. That it was God's 
ordinary rnethod to call those persons out of these schools, 
whom he did employ in the discharge, of the prophetical 
office. Two tMngs will be necessary for the clearing of 
this. First, What tendency their education in those, 
schools had towards the fitting them for their prophetical 
office ? SecohcQy, What evidence the Scripture gives us 
that God called the prophets out from these colleges? 
The first of these is very requisite to be cleared, because 
the prophetical office depending upon immediate inspira- 
tion, it is hard to conceive what influence any antecedent 
and preparatory dispositions can have upon receiving the 
prophetical spirit. It is commonly known how much the 
generality of Jewish writers do insist on the necessity of 
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these qualifications antecedent to a spirit of prophecy, i. chap. 
An excellent natural temper. 9. Good accomplishments ^v. 
both of wit and fortunes. ^. Separation from the world, ' " 
4. Congruity of place, (which tney make proper to Ju* 
daea.) 5. Opportunity of time. 6. And pivine inspiration, v. G. Vor. 
These are so largely discoursed of by many learned men in Maim, 
from Jewish writers, that it will be both tedious and im- ^'*^- 
pertinent to recite much of their opinions concerning secT.!!, Mr. 
them; who^ since they have lost the gift of prophecy. Smith of ' 
seem to have lost too that wisdom and natural under- ^P^*^> 
standing, which they make one of the most necessary^' * 
qualifications of a prophet. It is not easy to imagine 
what subserviency riches could have to a pro{^etical spi* 
rit, unless the Jews be of Simon Magus s opinion, that 
these gifts of the Holy Ghost may be purchased with 
money ; and if so, they think themselves in as likely a 
way to bid fair for a prophetical spirit as any people in 
the world. Or is it that they thinly it impossible any 
without them should have that free, cheei^l, and gene* 
rous spirit, which they make so necessary to a prophedc 
spirit, that it is an axiom of great authority with them, 
Spiritus sanctus turn residet: super homihem mcestum : and 
they think Elisha's fit of passion did excuss his prophetic 
spirit from him^ which he was fain to retrieve again with 
a fit of music. There are only two sorts of those antece- 
dent dispositions which seem to bear any affinity with the 
prophetic spirit : and those are such as tended to the im- 
provement of their natural faculties, and such as tended 
to their advancement in piety, and corisequently to the 
subduing all irreeular motions in their souls: not that 
either of these did concur by way of efficiency to the 
production of a spirit of prophecy, (which is an opinion 
Maimonides seems very favourable to,) but that GodMaimon. 
might i^ake choice particulariy of such persons, to re- ^?'« Ncv. 
move all prejudices against them in those they were sent ' "' *' ^ ' 
unto; for nothing could {>ossibIv dissatisfy them- more 
concerning Divine inspiration, toan if the pe»an who 
pretended to it were of very weak and shallow intellec- 
tuals, or known to be of an irregular conversation. In 
order therefore to the fuller satisfaction of men concern- 
ing these two qualifications, this institution of them in 
the schools of the prophets was of great subserviency ; 
because therein their only employment was to improve in 
knowledge, and especially in true piety : this latter being 
the most necessary disposition, since the Apostle hdth 
told us that the prophets were holy men^ who spake as il*et in » 
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BOOK they were moved by the Holy Ghost. And in order to this, 
!!• the greatest part we can find of the exercises of those 
who were educated in these schools of the prophets, were 
instructions in the law, and the solemn celebration of the 
praises of Grod ; which appears in Scripture to have been 
their chief employment as prophets, and by which they 
1 Sam. X. are said to prophesy : so at Gibeah, at the oratory there, 
5- we find a company of prophets coming down from the high 

place with a psaltery ^ a tabret and pipe, ana a harp before 
them, and prophesying. 
VI. It may seem somewhat strange to consider what rela- 

tion these musical instruments had to the prophesying 
here mentioned. Are musical notes like some seeds na- 
turalists speak of, which will help to excite a prophetic 
spirit ? Or do tliey tend to elevate the spirits of men, and 
so put them into a greater capacity of enthusiasm ? Or is 
it because music is so excellent for allaying the tumults 
of inward passions, and so fitting the soul for the better 
entertainment of tne Divine Si)irit ? Or was all this pro- 
phesying here spoken of nothing else but vocal and in- 
strumental music ? So some indeed understand it, that it 
was only the praising God with spiritual songs and me- 
lody ; wherein one as the praecentor began a hymn, which 
the rest took from him and carried on. I confess it carries 
the fairest probability with it, that this prophesying with 
tnusical instruments was at their places and times of sa- 
crifices an adjunct, if not a part of the solemn service of 
God; which was managed chiefly by the choir of the 
sons of the prophets which were resident there, and were 
trained up in all exercises of piety and devotion. But 
yet I cannot see any reason to think that all this prophe* 
sying was merely singing of hymns, and playing upon 
their musical instruments to them, as some imagine ; be- 
cause there seems to be implied some immediate impulses 
of a prophetic spirit, by wnat Samuel said to Saul, that 
1 $aiih z. when he came among the prophets, the spirit of the Lord 
i' would come upon him, and he should prophesy with them, 

and he should become another man. What strange im- 
pulse and wonderful transformation was this, merely for 
Saul to join with the prophets in their praises of God ! 
And this needed not so much admiration as followed 
there upon this action of Saul's, that it should become a 
1 Sam.z. proverb. Is Saul also among the prophets? Certainly Saul 
I a. was a very great hater of all spiritual music before, if it 

became a proverb merely for his being present at, or 
joining with this company in singing their hymns. There- 
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fore others think, that those who are said particularly to C H a P. 
prophesy at these music meetingSi were some persons as ^^y 
chief among the rest^ who, having their spirits elevated 
by the music, did compose hymns upon the place by a 
Divine energy inwardly moving their minds; so that 
there were properly Divine raptures in some of them, 
which transported them beyond the ordinary power of 
fangy or imagination, in dictating such hymns as might 
be suitable for the design of celebrating the honour of 
God. 

Neither may it seem strange that such an enthusiastic Vli. 
spirit should seize on them only at such solemn times, 
smce we read in the New Testament of a like exercise of 
such gifts in the Church of Corinth, i Cor. xiv. 26. where 
we see in coming together every one had a psalm^ a doctrine^ 
a tongue, a revelation, &c. whereby it appears that they 
were inspired upon the place, etiam extemporales hymni 
scepe ah afflatu erant^ as Grotius there observes ; as we 
see it in frequent instances in Scripture, of Simeon and 
Anna, Moses and Miriam, Deborah and Isaiah ; and in 
the Christian Churchy after that land-flood of inspired 
gifts was much abated in the Church, they kept up a 
custom much like to these extemporal hymns, as appears 
evidently by Tertullian, post aqvxim manualem et lamina ut Tcrtull. 
quisque de Scripturis Sanctis vel de proprio ingenio potest y Apol. c. 39. 
provocatur in medium Deo canere. After they had ended 
their love-feasts they begun their hymns, which were 
either taken from the Scriptures, or of their own compo- 
sition : which Pliny takes notice of as a great part of the Plln. Ep. 
Christian worship, that they did secum invicem carmen^-^^ ^P- 97- 
Christo quasi Deo dicere, they joined in singing hymns to 
Christ as God. Nay, we find something very parallel to 
this preserved among the ruins of the Heathen worship: 
such were the Assamenta among the old Romans, which 
were peculiarly sung to the honour of some particular 
God; thence the Assamenta Janualia, Junonia, Minervia, 
which were privata poemata et carmina i?i singulos eos 
Deos conscripta, as the learned Joseph Scaliger observes. Scaljg;. 
So likewise the Greeks had their solemn hymns to their ^onj. in 
Gods ; some to the propitious Gods, which they called xA>j- , *[[* ^* 
rovs vfivovg, and the Latins properly Indisitamenta, and 
Carmen calatorium : others they had to their Vejoves, or 
ksva Numina, which they called ujxvoy^ ocTroTpoiratovg' the 
Latins Carmen Averruncate* But besides these, they had 
some peculiar to the several Deities : as 6 v^yfo^y to 
Diana; liaiat, to Apollo; 'loOxoj, to Ceres; Dithyrambus, 

VOL, I. L 
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BOOK to Bacchus; Adonidia, to Adonb» as Proclus tells us 'A 

^*' his Chrestomathia. And it is withal evident, that the 

Prociusap. Heathens thought some of their priests inspired while 

Phot. Bibi. they were performing these solemn devotions to the Godte 

Cod. a39. ^which probably was by Satan, as many other thingB 

in Heathen worship, taken up in imitation of these inspired 

hymns, and music used by the. sons of the prophetisf) 

but their hymns were so composed as to be fit rather to 

transport men beyond the power of their reason, dian to 

compose and sweeten it, which was suitable to the fanatic 

enthusiasm which was so common among them. So 

Proclus tells us, that the lo-Bacohe was fitSavrwiAhos ir^* 

A^ fpuayiMTifJtdl of noise and din; and the Dithyrambui 

was xtfXivij|X6vo^, xu) ToXv TO lvdw9'icoi9f fUTot ypff^ioti IjWf flflnw^ 

a kind of extatic morrice^dance ; and their priests were 
apprehended by them to be under a real entfausiaantK at 
thes,e solemnities. So the Corybant^ are. described rather 
like nuidmen than mere enthusiasta by Strabo; they 

p« 321- were MowtotfkKoi rwag xa) Boucviko), as he describes them> 
dancing about with their cymvals and drums, and arms 
and pipes, (as thoueh a Bedlam had been broke loose 
among them ;) yet this was in high esteem among them i 

Strabo,!. x. for, as Strabo after saith, o « ev^owiacFj^oj i%U9wi» rim ^m» 

^' ^^^ hc^^'^ S0X61, xa) rw fjMVTiK^ yivit irKr^o'M^uv, this enthusiasm 
seemed to have a divine touch with it, and to come very 
near to a prophetic spirit. 

But though the prophesying with muaic among the 
, sons of the prophets mignt %t by some extemporary 
hymns, immediately dictated by the prsecentor of the cho-< 
rus, yet we are not to imagine any such frantic actions 
among them as were among the Curetes and Corybantes; 
it being always the devil's temper to over-do when he 
strives to imitate, and, instead of solemn and set devo- 
tions, to carry men beyond all sense and reason. The 
Spirit of God did never dictate any lo-Bacche's or Dithy- 
rambs to transport and amuse the spirits of men, \kit 
those sweet airs^ which might both oompose and elevate 
the spirits of all that heard them. For in probability the 
spirits of all these prophets were as lutes tuned to the 
same height, that when the Spirit of God did strike upon 
one of tnem, the rest presently answered tx) it, and so 
made up an entire consort among them. So Menochiua 
thinks the Spirit of God not only moved the spirit of him 
who was the praecentor, but the rest likewise "who joined 

Tornielli with hiiiy and they are said to prophesy^ saith Tomiellus^. 

Annai. forte q,ziod non quascunque sed prophetical duntaxat canti^ 
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ptadnefent; btit from hence we dearly see what CHAP, 
great employment was in these schools of the pro- ^^- 
s, which, as the same author expresseth, it was statis 
■ de rebus divinis diss&rere^ et divi?iis laudibus vax^are; 
thereby we understand what reference this institution 
in ofdfer to the prophetical office, because the Spirit 
rod did rbudh appear among them, and all their ex- 
es tended to piety, aiid so did remove all prejudices 
I their persons, when God did send them abroad 
'Wards. 

tid so it is evident he frequently did, not to say al- VIII. 
6, fot* that were fo put too great a restraint upon the, 
adless Spirit of Ood : for sometimes, as will appear 
Awards, God sent the prophets upon extraordinary 
idges, and then furnished them with sufficient evi- 
ie of their Divine commission, without being beholden 
le testimonials of the schools of the prophets. But 
l6s thete, God had a kind of lieger-prophets among 
people : such were the most of those whom we read 
1 Scripture, which were no penmen of the sacred 
pture : stich in David's time we may conceive Gad 
Nathan ; arid afterwards we read of many other pro- 
is and seers among them, to whom the people made 
• resort. Now these in- probability were such as had 
I trained up in the prophetic schools, wherein the 
Spirit of God did appear, but in a more fixed and settled 
way than in the extraordinary prophets, whom God did 
call out on some more signal occasions ; such as Isaiah 
and Jeremiah were. We have a clear, foundation foi* 
such a distinction of prophets in those words of Amos to 
Amaziah, Amos vii. 14, 15. I was ho prophet, neither was 
J a p'ophet's son ; but I was a herdsman, and a gatherer of 
sycamore fruits : and the Lord took me as I followed the 
Jlock / and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy to my peo- 
ple Israel. Some understand the first words, I wa^ not a 
prophet, that he was not born a prophet, as Jeremiah was, 
not designed and set apart to it from his njother*s womb; 
but I rather think by his not being a prophet, he means 
he was none of those resident prophets in the colleges or 
schools of them, not any of those who had led a prophetic 
life, and withdrawn themselves from converse with the • 
world: nor was I, saith he, the son of a prophet, i. e. not 
brought up in discipleship under those prophets^ and 
therray trained up in order to the prophetic function, 
Non dtdici inter discipulosprophetarum, as Pellica^ renders 
it ; nee institutione qua fiUi prophetarum quasi ad donum 
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BOOK prophetuB a parmtibus prcBparabantur, saith Est! us. Nou 
^^' a Puero educatus in scholis propheticis : so Calvin and most 
other modern interpreters understand it, as well as Abar- 
binel and the Jewish writers. Whereby it is evident that 
God's ordinary way for the prophets^ was to take such a». 
had been trained up and educated in order to that end ; 
although God did not tie up himself to this method, but 
sometimes called one from the court, as he did Isaiah ; 
sometimes one from the herds, as here he did Amos^ 
and bid them so prophesy to the house of Israel. There 
was then a kind ot a standing college of prophets among 
the Israelites, who shined as fixed stars in the firmament ;, 
and there were others who had a more planetary motion, 
and withal a more lively and resplendent illumination 
from the fountain of prophetic light. And further, it 
seems that the spirit of prophecy did not ordinarily seize 
^ on any, but such whose institution was in order to that 

end, by the great admiration which was caused among 
the people at Saul's so sudden prophesying, that it became' 
I Sam. z. a proverb. Is Saul also among the prophets? which had 
12, 19, 24. not given the least foundation for an adage for a strange 
and unwonted thing, unless the most common appear- 
ances of the spirit of prophecy had been among those 
who were trained up in order to it. Thus I suppose we 
have fully cleared the first reason why there was no ne- 
cessity for the ordinary prophets, whose chief office was 
instruction of the people, to prove their commission by 
miracles, because God had promised a succession of pro- 
phets by Moses, and these were brought up ordinarily to 
that end among them ; so that all prejudices were suffi- 
ciently removed from their persons, witnout any such ex- 
traordinary power as that of miracles. 
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CHAP- V. 

The Trial of the Prophetical Doctrine. 

I. Rules of trying Prophets established in the Law of Moses. II. 
The Punishment of Pretenders. The several Sorts of false 
Prophets. The Case of the Prophet at Bethel discussed. III. 
The Trial of false Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrm, 
IV. The particular Rules whereby the Doctrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper Notion of a Prophet not foretelling future 
Contingencies, but having immediate Divine Revelation. V^ 
Several Principles laid dawn for clearing the Doctrine of the 

. Prophets. I. That immediate Dictates of natural Light are 
not to be the Measure of Divine Revelation. Several Grounds 
for Divine Revelation from natural Light. VI. 2. Whatever is 
directly repugnant to the Dictates of NaturCj cannot be of XH- 
vine Revelation. VII. 3. No Divine Revelation doth contradict 
a Divine positive Law, without sufficient Evidence of God's In- 
tention to repeal that Law. VI II. 4. Divine Revelation in 
the Prophets was not to he measured by the Words of the Law, 
but by the Intention and Reason of it. The prophetical Office 
a Kind of Chancery to the Law of Moses. 

JL HE second reason why those prophets^ whose main CHAP» 
office was instruction of tne people, or merely foretelling V* 
future events, needed not to confirm their doctrine by i^ 
miracles, is^ because they had certain rules of trial by 
their law, whereby to discern the false prophets from the 
true J so that if tney were deceived by them, it was their 
own oscitancy and madvertency whicn was the cause of 
it. God, in that law which was confirmed by miracles 
imdoubtedly divine^ had established a court of trial for 
prophetic spirits^ and given such certain rules of pro- 
cedure in it^ that no men needed to be deceived unless 
they would themselves. And there was a greater neces- 
sity of such a certain way of trial among them, because 
it could not otherwise be expected, but in a nation where 
a prophetic spirit was so common, there would be very 
many pretenders to it, who might much endanger the 
faith of the people^ unless there were some certain way to 
find them out. And the more effectually to deter men 
either from counterfeiting a prophetic spirit, or from 
hearkening to such as did^ God appointed a severe punish- 
ment for every such pretender, viz. upon legal conviction 
that he be punished with death. Deut. xviii. 20. But the 
prophet which Jhall prefume to f peak a word in my tiame 

^3 
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BOOK which I have not commanded him tojpeak, or that shall 
^^- f peak in the name of other gods yjhall fur ely die. The Jews 
generally understand this of strangling, as they do always 
in the law, when the particular manner of death is not ex- 
pressed. And therein a false prpphet and a seducer were 
distinguished each from other, that a mere seducer was 
tp be stoned to death under sufficient testimony, Deut^ 
xiii. 6, io. but the false prophet is there said in general 
V.Maimon. only tp be put to death, JDeut. xiii. i, 5. The ni^n 4if- 
dcidoi.c.5.fp,.gpcg between the seducer an4 fa^se prophet w?is, that 
Vossium/ ^^ seducer spugbt by cunning persuasions and plausible 
arguments to dxa^w them off from the worship of the true 
God ; but the false prophet always pretended Divine re- 
velation, for what he persuaded them to, whether he gave 
out that he had that revelation from the true God, or from 
idols and false gods. So that the mere pretence to Divine 
revelation, was that which God would have punished with 
so great severity. 
II. The Jews tell us of three sorts of prophets who were 

to be punished with death by men, and three other sorts 
who were reserved to Divine punishment. Of the first 
V. Except, rank were these: i. He that prophesied that which he had 
Gem. San- ^ot heard ; and for this they instance in Zedekiah, the 
^ ^r. . 10. g^^ ^£ Chenaanah, who made him horns of iron, and said^ 
I lyings Thus saith the Lord : this was the lying prophet, a. He 
xxii. II. that speaks that which was revealed not unto him, but to 
Jer* xxviiL another : and for this they instance in Hananiah, the son 
"• of Azur, (but how truly I shall not determine :) this was 

the plagiary prophet. 3. He that prophesied in the 
name of an idol, as the prophets of Balaaldid: this was^ 
the idol prophet. These three, when once fully convicted^ 
were to be put to death. The other rank of those whiclj 
were left to God's hand consisted of these : i. He that, 
stifles and smothers his own prophecy, as Jonas did j by 
which it may seem, that when the Divine Spirit did over- 
shadow the understanding of the prophets, yet it offered 
no violence to their faculties, but left them to the free 
determination of their own wills in the execution of 
their office: but this must be understood of a lower 
degree of prophecy ; for at some times their prophecies 
Jer. zz. 9. were as Jire in their bones^ that they were neve?- ^t any 
rest till they had discharged their office. But withal 
by the exan)ple of Jonas we see, that though the spirit 
01 prophecy, like the fire on the altar^ could only be 
kindled from Heaven, yet it might be destroyed when it 
was not maintained vyith sometjiing to feed upon ; or 
when it met not with s,uitable entertainqr^ent i^oi?i the spi- 
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tito'of tbdse it fell upoii/it might retreat back again to chap« 
heaven, or at least lie hid in the emberg, till a new blast V- 
finm the Spirit of Ood doth aviK^amipsiy, retrieve it into its 
former heat atid ^tivitif. Thus it was with Jonas. %^ 
The other was, be that de^pifted the words of a true pro- 
phet. Of such God saith, Deut. xviii. 19. And it shall 
come to passj that whosoever will not hearken to my words 
which he shall speak in my name^ twill require it of him. 
Which Maimonides explains by Cd'Dt2^ n'3 nf)'?3» death by Maim, de 
the hands of Ood^ which he thus distinguisheth from theFun<iam, 
Ceretb^ diat he makes the death, ter mantis Caeli, to be^lJY^* ^' 
tess than the Cereth ; because this latter continued in the AbaWnd 
tfoul after 4«ath, but the other was expiated by death : de Cerech. 
but generally they interpret it of a sudden death which *P^^j^'"" 
falls upon the person. 3. The last is he who hearkens notspons.et 
to the words of his own prophecy; of which we have ai>ivort. 
most remarkable instance in Scripture, concerning theP'^J?** 
prophet whom God «ent to Betheli (whoinTertullian^callsiiu/jf 
Saaieas, the Jews Hedua,) whom God destroyed in anVer. is. 
unusual manner for not observing the command which 
God had given him, not to eat bread nor drink water at 
Bethel, nor turn again by the way he came. Neither was 
it any excuse to this prophet, that the old prophet at 
Setbel told him that an angel dpake unto him by the word 
<^ the Lord, that he should turn back. For, i. Those 
wiK>m God reveals his will unto, he gives them full as- 
surance of it, in that they have a clear and distinct per- 
cepticm of God upon their own minds ; and so they have 
no docADt but it is the word of the Lord which comes unto 
tbem 6 bat Hm prophet could have Do such certainty of 
tfae Divine revelation which was made to another, espe- 
cially when it came immediately to Contradict that which 
vi«« so speeiidly enfjoined him. a. Where God com- 
mamda a prophet to do any thing in the pursuit of his 
inessage, there he can have no ground to question whe- 
ther Uod should countermand it or no by another pro** 
phet; beeau^ tbat wa» in efkot to thwart the Vvhole de- 
sign of his rtiessage. So it was i*^ this action of the pro- 
piieti for God intenfded bis not eating and drinking in 
Bethel to te^cify how much he loathed and abominated 
tliat placQ since^its being polluted with idol'^try. 3. He 
might have just cause to question the integrity of the 
cM prophet, both because of his living in Bethel, and not 
openly, aceordrng to his office, reproving th^ir idolatry : 
and tbat God should send hhn out of Judaea upon that 
very errand, which would not have seemed so probable, 
if them had been ttm^ |>rophets resident upd^ the place, 

L4 
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BOOK 4. The thing he desired him to do was not an act of that 
^^' weight and importance^ on which God used to send his 
word to any prophets, much less by one prophet to con- 
tradict what he had said by another ; and therefore Ter- 
TertulUan, tuUian saith of him, poenam deserti jejunii luity God pu- 
de Jejuniis, nished him for breaking his fast at Bethel ; and therefore 
^^' * * that message of this prophet seemed to gratify more 
man's carnal appetite than usually the actions of prophets 
did, which were most times matters of hardship and un- 
easiness to the flesh. 5. However dl these were, yet he 
yielded too soon, especially having so much reason on 
nis side as he had; being well assured that God had 
commanded him, he had reason to see some clear evidence 
of a countermand before he altered his mind : if he had 
seen any thing upon trial which might have staggered 
his faith, he ought to have made his immediate recourse 
to God by prayer for the settlement of his mind, and re- 
moval of this great temptation. But so easily to hearken 
to the words of a lying prophet, which contradicted his 
own message, argued either great unbelief as to his own 
commission, or too great easiness and inadvertency in 
being drawn aside by the old prophet. And therefore 
God made that old prophet himself, in the midst of his 
entertainment, as with a hand-ivriting against the wall, to 
tell him he was weighed in the balance, SLtid found too light; 
and therefore his life should be taken from him. Thus 
we see how dangerous a thing it was either to counterfeit 
a spirit of prophecy, or to hearken to those who did. 
111. It is the generally received opinion among the Jewish 

Doctors, that the cognizance and trial of false prophets did 
peculiarly belong to the great Sanhedrin ; and that thi^ was 
Maimon.de one end of its institution. So Maimonides, after he has 
l**^'°lV ^ ^^^S^^y discoursed of the punishment of a seducer, and 
speakmg of that of a false prophet, he lays this down as a 
standing rule among them, w nan n>n npiii^n «03 v^i ]W 
W, Nofalse^ophet was to he judged hut in the court of Seven-- 
ty-^o'ne; which was the number of the great Sanhedrin* 
And there is something looks very like this in the proceed- 
^cr.xxvi. j^gg q£ ^Ij^ people of Israel against the prophet Jeremiah; 

Ver. 10. for the people, the priests, and the prophets, they laid hold 
y. Grot, in on him : and immediately after we read that the princes of 
k)c. ctScld. Jiidah, (bv whom Grotius undepstands the senators of the 
cf 15^8. 4! &^^^ Sanhedrin,) they came up from the king's house to the 
et 1. iii. house of the Lord^ana sat down in the entry of the new gate 
c. 6. ». 4. of the Lord's house ; (which probably was the place where 
tx, XXVI. ^jj^ great Sanhedrin sat,) where, after a particular exami- 
Jer. iii. 6^ nation of Jeremiah, they acquit him as a person not wov" 
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thy to die upon a counterfeiting prophecy; but declare that chap. 
he spake unto them in the name of the Lord* And in this ^' 
sense Grotius likewise understands what is said of Zede- 
kiah concerning Jeremiah^ to the princes of Judah after- 
wards^ Behold he is in your hand;jor the king is not he that ia.xnviu. 
can do aught against you; i. e. saith Grotius^ In manibus^' 
Synedrii, cujus estjvdicare depropheta vero autfalso. And 
to this many make ihose words of our Saviour refer. That Lake ziii. 
it is impossible a prophet should perish out ofJerusaelm ; 33* 
b6cause the seat of the great Sanhedrin was m Jerusalem : 
and so elsewhere our Saviour saith, Jerusalemy Jerusa- Matth. 
lem, thou that killest the prophet s^ and stonest them >'"i* 37* 
which are sentB unto thee ^ because there it was the true 
prophets were destroyed as though they had been false 
ones, and God's own messengers punished with the death 
of seducers, which was lapidation. And on this very ac- 
count, many are of opinion that our Saviour was con- 
demned by the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, which is sup- 
posed to have have been assembled in the house of Caia- 
phas the High Priest, when Christ was carried thither for 
examination ; which some think to have been at his lodg- 
ings in the Temple, others at his palace in the city ; for Matth. 
we read that the Chief Priests, and the Elders, and all"^^- 59* 
the Council were met together at the High Priest's pa- 
lace, in order to our Saviour's trial. The next mommg 
they were met early together again, in order to the fur- 
ther scanning of this business : but they seem not to ex- 
amine Christ concerning a true spirit of prophecy, but 
concerning his being the Messias, and calling himself the Matth* 
Son of God; and so they would aeem rather to proceed"^*' ^3- 
upon the law against blasphemy, than that against false 
prophets. 

But that which was the greatest security of the people iv. 
against the imposture of false prophets, was the certain 
rules of judging them which were laid down in the law 
of Moses ; which may be comprehended under these two 
heads : such as concern their ooctrine, or such as concern . 
their predictions. First, such as concerned the prophets' 
doctrine; which should especially be looked after, be- 
cause the main office of a prophet was to be interpres et 
intemuncius divince voluntatis^ to be a revealer of God*^ 
will to men. For the primary notion of a prophet doth 
not lie in foretelling future events, but in declaring and 
interpreting to the world the mind of God, which he 
receives by immediate revelation from himself. So that 
tlie receivmg what he makes known by immediate revQ- 
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BOOK latipn, is that which formally conatitutes a prophet ; but 
^^* it is wholly extrinsical and acoidental what time his pro- 
phecy respects, whether past, present, or to come : but 
because future contingencies are the furthest out of the 
reach of human understanding, therefore the predictions 
of such have been chiefly looked on as the chief aote and 
character of a prophet, as being apprehended to. be the 
Pnlm or. strongest evidence of I)ivine revelation* And Jience it is 
IS- in Scripture that the patriarchs, as Abraham and others^ 

D.XZ. 7- ^j.g called Prophets ; not because of any pre<Uctions ut<- 
tered by thenii but because of the frequency of imme- 
diate Divine revelatioiMi among them. And hence like- 
wise those in tlie New Testament, who laxpounded the 
Scriptures by immediate inapiration, are called Prophets ; 
I Cor. ziv. and this was the 'AkokoXu^is spoken of by the Apostle, 
^^' the exposition of the hidden mysteries of the Old Testa- 

ment by an immediate inspiratioa. And there is no word 
in the Hebrew for a proj^et, which may not eauaUy re- 
spect all differences of tiooe ; but every one dotn import 
immediate inspiration : for Kai properly is one qui reve- 
lat abscofidita ; nnn a aeety chiefly respects the clear re- 
Vide iyate- presentation of the intellectual species by the lumen pro- 
diiXtifpL j^heticmn to the understanding;, and rwn carries an equal 
p.^S$' indif&renc^ to all circumstances of time. 

V. Thia bemg then the chief notion of a prophet^ what- 

ever he declared as the mmd and will of God must be 
searched and examined^ to see what consonaacy it hath 
thereto* For the question which Moses suppoeeth, k 
Deut. vhiu Sounded upon clear adsd evident reason,. Attd if thou shalt 
^'*. say in thine hearty Hot% shall we know the word which the 

jjord hath not spoken ? For it being plain that there maiy 
be false prophets as well as true, we had need of some cer- 
tain rules to iudge of what is delivered for Dtvine reve- 
lation. For the clearing of which important question^ £ 
lay down these principles. 

ir The immediate dietates of natural li^kt are na suf^ 
fmenJk standard to judge of Divine revelation by.. I mean 
not in reference to consonancy or repugnancy to natural 
lights but; in lef^ence to the extent and latitude of Divine 
ravelatioii, i. e. that niatural light doth not contain in it 
, MfhatOvcK may be knoswn of God or of his will ; and that 
upon these reasons: i. It implies no repugnancy to any^ 
dictate of natuce, that God tirhould reveal any thing more 
of his mdnd and will,, than is contained im the figlit of na- 
ture« 9u Nature reacheth, aa. to matters concecning rm* 
ligion, no further than the oi!^l^afeiQn ta duty, but kaviBa 



the i^^rticular determieaition of the manner of obedience chap. 
to Divine positive laws; as is clear in reference to the ^' 
time, place^ and particular duties of worship. 3, Nature 
pwning an universal obligation to the wUl of Grod in 
4H)yhatever he shall command^ doth suppose a power in 
Qod to command v^hat he pleaseth. 4. Nature is senai* 
ble of its own decay^^ and the impeifectipn of its own 
li^ht, and therefore seems rather to require further illu- 
mmation, than to put any bar against it. 5. Man's 
happiness being a free gift pf God's, it stands to the high-^ 
est reason that ne shoiMd have the prescribii^ of the con- 
ditions which are in order to it; now these conditions 
being the results, not of God's n^ture^ but of his arbitra^ 
ripu^ will, it is impossible that natural light could ever 
re^^h to the full discovery of them. 6. It haith been thQ 
general sense of all nations in the worlds that God may 
ceveal more of his will than nature can reach unto: 
which sense discpvers it$ejf in two thingsi. |. Praying 
to their ^ever^l gods for direction. %. Hearkening after 
pretended oracles ; which the devil could never have had 
that advantage of deceiving the world by, had it not been 
fox this geiieral ^nse of mankind, that there wanted 
some particular revelation from God to make men h^ppy* 
So then thi^ ro^y be 9ss\ii|ied aa a principle, that Oo4 niay 
reveal more of his mind and wilJi to mankind* than he 
hath done by tbq dictates of o^rp natural Ught and 
reaspn.. 

a. Whijtever speaks q, direct repugnancy tQ avy of ti^ vi. 
Jhndqmentc^l dictates ^ natvr^y cannot be of Divine revi^-t 
lotion. For those buying fpuixded]! not upon. aAy pc^iti^^e. 
c^ arbitrary will, but upon thpsi^ inward impresi^iai^w 
w^ich are. derived from the Divipe. nature it^lf^ it cannai 
in rea^pn be supposed that God should commissipQ any 
tp enervaftp his own fundamental law, and so by one v^iU 
to contradict another. Placitum regis must never stiand 
against the placita coront^: thoAe things which dep9n4 
upon fundamental and established laws, hold good agaii^t 
any positive sentence or declaratioaof a princess wiU;, b^« 
cause he is supposed to have bound up himself by the 
established laws, and therefore, ^y thing else whiflh 
corned from him contrary to them, is supposed opt tp 
be the vvill of the prince) but of the pprspna persmdisMJ 
hi^i to it. But this now caunot be supposed in QpO*, 
that he should be. ajpiy wa,ys drawn to cassate the. obfiga^. 
tion of wbalt i^ imprinted, uppn^thp spuls of m^nt ^9k 
his pwp l^w^ Rut yet w^ iftu^t di^tingiusb betwpm 
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EOOK nulling the general obligation, and altering the particular 
"• nature of any thing which depends upon that general 
law. The first in any case is impossible, that any Divine 
revelation should mate it not to be man's duty to obey 
his Maker, or not to be a sin to commit murder, to lie, or 
to steal from another : but there may come a particular 
revelation from God to alter the respects and nature 
of such things as do immediately depend upon his own 
dominion ; as the lives of persons, and the properties 
of things are : and thus God did reveal to Abraham that 
he should go and sacrifice his son, which had been no 
murder, when done upon God's immediate command, 
and for a sacrifice to himself, and therefore would have 
been acceptable as a testimony of entire obedience, (which 
God did accept without the act;) and so the Israelites 
taking the Egyptians' jewels, and dispossessing the Ca- 
naanites, did depend upon God's immediate disposal 
of these things to them, which otherwise had been a sin 
in them ; and no doubt was so to any that were unsatis- 
fied whether God had immediately commanded it or no. 
Or from hence to infer any general rule, is, no doubt, 
a breach of Divine comn^nds, and contrary to his nature 
and will. 
VII. g. JVhere God hath established a positive law, prescribe 

ing a form and manner wherein he will be worshipped, it is 
stmicient evidence of a false prophet to go about to null the 
obligation of that law, unless there be as great evidences 
given that God did intend the establishing a new law by 
that person, a^ he did at first the institution of the old by the 
hand of Moses* This latter clause is inserted to shew that 
the succeeding of the doctrine of Christ into the place of 
the law of Moses, doth not bear any repugnancy to 
the hypothesis laid down ; there being greater evidences. 
of Gog's intending the abolishing the ceremonial law by 
the Gospel of Christ, than there were of the establish- 
ment of it by Moses. But of those afterwards. I now 
only speak of such as, upon the mere pretence of Divine 
revelation, should destroy any precept of an established 
positive law ; and this, as far as we can find, was the great 
rule the Jews went by ; if any thing were spoken by 
any prophet contrary to the law of Moses, or tending to 
the alteration of the worship of God established thereby, 
be was accounted a false prophet. The modern Jews, to 
justify themselves in their own belief as to the doctrine of 
Christ, extend this further than the law doth ; for they 
enlarge it to all the precepts of the ceremonial law; 
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whereas God in the law seems to limit it to the moral chaf. 
law, and chiefly insists on the three first precepts of ^' 
the Decalogue; and therefore condemns such a one as 
spake in the name of the Lord, when he had not commanded 
them, Deut. xviii. 20. and such as endeavovred to bring in 
idolatry 9 Deut. xiii. i, %, 3. where, though the ialse 
prophet should offer to do signs and wonders before 
them, yet, if his intention were to draw them to worship 
false Gods, they were not to hearken unto him. And Maimon. 
therefore Maimonides, where he largely disputes about J® ^°<'' 
the truth of prophecies, lays this down as a certain rule : , ^* ^' ** 
Si propheta surrexerit, atque magna miracula aut prodisia 
feceritf et adlaboraverit falsitatis convincere prophettam 
Mosis M. n. istum non audimusy quia certo novtmus prodi- 
gium prcestigiis aut incantationibus productum esse, as Vor- 
stius renders hJm. If a prophet do never so great miracles, 
and seeks to convince Moses of falsehood, we are not to 
hearken to him : for iVe know that they are not done by the 
power of God, but by. the illusion of the devil. And else* idem de 
where he tells us, uiat if any one pretends to prophesy Wololat. 
C3**1DJ^ oa^D in the name of idols, they must not so much as^^ |[ *' ^' 
dispute with him, nor answer him, nor desire any signs 
or miracles from him; and if of himself he shews any, 
we are not to regard or mind them ; for, saith he, wtioever 
doth but doubt in his mvnd concerning them, he breaks 
that command. And thou shalt not hearken to the words of Dent. ziii. 
that prophet. So that the doctrine once established ought 3* 
to be our most certain rule, according to which we must 
judge of all pretenders to miracles ; if their design be 
to draw men off from God's word, we are not to hearken 
to what they either say or do. 

4. The doctrine of those prophets who seek not to intro- vni, 
duce idolatry, must not be measured by a strict conformity to 
the words of Moses's law, but to the main reason and inten- 
tion of it. The great reason of this is, because God did 
not intend the Jews should always rest in the Pasdago^y 
of the ceremonial law, but sent them prophets to train 
them up by degrees, and to fit them for a state of greater 
perfection ; and therefore it would be very unreasonable 
to judge whether they were true prophets or no, exactly 
by that which they came gradually to wean them from ; 
which were all one as to try one whether he were grown 
a man or no by the swaddling-clouts he wore when 
he was a child. God tempered the ceremonial law much 
according to the condition and capacity of the persons it 
was prescribed to, and therefore the sanctions of it did 
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BOOK imttiedifttel^ resp*tit th6ir tertiporary cottcerhs: but we 
^'- are not to think the end of that dispensation wasr to be 
nierely a covenant for the Land or Promise 5 but as the 
oherUDimft iti the Temple did always look towards: the 
MerCj^eftt, so. did thii whole tectftomy look towards the 
coming Of the Messias. But it was with the generality 
of the Jews as it is with ignorant people, wliO looking up 
to the heavens cannot fancy the stars to be any bigger 
than they seetn to them ; but astronomers, by the help of 
their optic-tubes and telescopes, do easily discern the? 
just magnitude of them. So the Jews ordinarily thought 
ther6 wad fio more in those types aitd shadows than 
waft visibly t^resent^d to thtm ; btrt such as had tht^ 
ht\^ oi the Divine Spirit (the best telescope to disCcrh thte 
day-stat frofti on high with) Could easily fdok through 
thosa^prospeotives into ttie most glb^lous mysteries of the 
Godpel of J%mx» Cbtnt ; thtst types being lifci6 trianguTai^ 
pin^tm, thdt must be tstt in a^ due light atid posture, before^ 
they can represent that great vari«y at spit ittiAl n»ysteri^j* 
whidi WAS Contained in thetn. Now the great office of 
the prophet ^as to adttiitiistei' thiid light to the people, 
a^nd to direct thfeift in thOsd ejcci^lleht pieces of perspec- 
tive> wherein, by the help o< a prophetic glass, they might 
gee the Sow of God fully wprcjseiited to^ their view. Be- 
aides thiS) the prophetical office #as a kind Of* Chancery 
to the Mosaic law ; v^bereiti the prophets did interpret 
tfce pandects of the larw ex dequo et bono, andf frequently 
ahe\^d in what eases 6od did dispense with thre outward 
letter of it, to ex^t the more the inward sen^e and 
reason of it* Hence the prophets seem many times to 
speak contemptibly of the outward prescribed ceremonies^ 
when^ their intent is not to condemn the observation of 
theiti, but to tell the people there were greater thingi 
which God kk>ked at, than the outward observation of 
some ceremonial precepts; and that God would never ac- 
cept of that by way of commutation for real and internal 
Psalm 1. 8. goodness. Hence the prophets by their own practice did 
li. 16. frequently shew that the law of MoeI^s did not so in* 
13*. IXVL3. dispensably oblige men, but that God would accept of 
jcr. vii. ai, those actions which were performed without the regu* 
**» *3- larity rec^uired by the law of Moses ; and thui he did 
of sacrificmg upon high places, not only before the build- 
I Kings '^^ ^^ ^^^ Temple^ but sometimes after ; as he accepted 
xviii. 38. of the sacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, even wheii 
Vid. Jarchi high places- vt^cre forbidden : which the Jews are become 
xvUi*^"\\ so se^^ble of> that they grant that a true prophet may 
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sometimes command something to be done in violation of chap. 

... _ ^^ 



the law of Moses^ so be doth not draw people to idolatry, 
nor destroy the obligation of Moses's law. But this they 
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restrain to nvw ^D7 somethmg done m case of necessity, Maim, de 
and that it should not pass ioto a precedent or a perpetual ^^^^^ ^' 9* 
law ; and therefore their rule is ^d3 ^b layo^tt^ rtvv:^ *D% The^' ^' ^*^* 
prophet was to be hearkened to in every thing he com^ 
manded in a case of necessity. By this it is clear that the 
i prophets were not to be tried by the letter of the law of 

^ Moses, but by the end and the reason of it. Thus much 

I I suppose will make it clear what rules the people had to 

try the prophets* doctrine by, without miracles. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Trial of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 

I, The great Difficulty of trying the Truth of prophetical Predic' 
tions from Jer, xviii. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypotheses promised 
for the clearing of it, II. The first concerns the Grounds why 
Predictions are accounted an Evidence of Divine Revelation. 
Three Consectaries drawn thence. III. The second, the Manner 
of God* s Revelation of his Will -to the Minds of the Prophets, 
Of the several Degrees of Prophicy. IV. The third is, that God 
did not always reveal the internal Purposes of his Will unto 
the true Prophets, V. The grand Question propounded. How it 
may be known when Predictions express God's Decrees, and when 
only the Series of Causes ? For the first, several Rules laid down, 

1. When the Prediction is confirmed by a present Miracle, 

2. When the Things foretold exceed the Probability of second 
Causes. VI. 3. When confirmed by God's Oath. VII. 4. 
When the Blessings foretold are purely spiritual. VIII. Three 
Rules for interpreting the Prophecies which respect the State of 
Things under the Gospel. IX, Wlien all Circumstances are 

foretold. 6. When many Prophets in several Ages agree in the 
same Predictions, X. Predictions do not express God's uncdter* 
able Purposes, when they only contain Comminations of Judg- 
ments, or are Predictions of temporal Blessings. XI. The Case 
of the Ninevites, He2ekiah> and others, opened, XII, XIII. 
Of Repentance in God, what it implies, XIV. The Jewish 06- 
jections about Predictions of temporal Blessings answered, XV. 
In what Cases Miracles were expected from the Prophets : when 
they were to confirm the Truth of their Religion, Instanced in 
the Propliet at Bethel, Elijah, Elisha, and Moses himself; 
XVI. whose Divine Authority that it was proved by Miracles, is 
demonstrated against the modem Jews> and their Pretences 
answered, 

BOOK X HE next thing which the rules of trial concerned, was 
^^' the predictions of the prophets. Concerning which God 
I, himself hath laid down this general rule, Deut. xviii. 22. 
IVhen a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the 
thing follow noty nor come to pass, that is the thing luhich 
the Liord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it 
presumptuously ; thou shalt not be afraid of him. Grotius 
understands this place of the prophet's telling the people 
be would do some miracles to confirm his doctrine ; but 
if those miracles were not done iis he said^ it was an evi* 
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dent demonstration of a false prophet. It is certain it chap. 
1*5*8 so ; for then his own mouth told him he was a lyinja: ^^' 
prophet: but these words seera to re§{r rather to somo- 
thmg future than present, and are therdFore generally un- 
derstood concerning the truth of predictions ; which was 
a matter of very difficult trial, in regard of the goodness or 
the justice of God so frequently interposing between the 
prediction and the event- That place which makes it 
so difficult to discern the truth of a prediction by the 
event, is Jer. xviii. 7, 8, 9, 10. At what instant I shall 
speck eoncemmg a nation^ and concerning a kingdom, to 
pluck Mpy and to pull down^ and to destroy tt; if that nation 
against whom I have pronounced turn from ^il^ I will 
repent of the evil I had thought to do tmto them : and at 
what instant I shall speak concernmg a nation, and con-^ 
eeming & kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if it do ^evil in 
my sight, that it obey notmy voice, then will 1 repent of the 
good wherewith I said 1 would benefit them. By which 
place it seems clear, that even after the predictions of 
prophets God reserved a liberty to himself either to re- 
pent of the evil or the good that was foretold concerning 
any people : how then can the fidelity of a prophet be dis" 
covered by the event, when God may alter the event, and 
yet the prophet be a true prophet ? This being a case very 
intricate and obscure, will call for the more diligence 
in the unfolding of it : in order to which, we shall first 
premise some general hypotheses, and then come to the 
particular resolution of it. The general hypotheses will 
be coRcerning the way and method of God's revealing 
future contingencies to the prophets; without which 
it will be impossible to resolve the particular emergent 
cases concerning predictions. 

The prediction offutwre events is nofwtther an argument it. 
of a prophetic spirit, than as the foreknowledge qjF those ^ Hypoth. 
things is supposed to be out of the reach of any created un^ 
derstanding; and therefore God challengeth this to him* 
self in Scripture, as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to 
declare the things that are to come, and thereby manifest 
the idols of the Gentiles to be no Gods, because they cotdd 
not skew to their worshippers the things to come, Isa. %\\\\ 
6, 7, From this hypothesis these three consectaries 
follow : 

1 . That the events which are foretold must be such as 
do exceed the reach of any created intellect ; for other- 
wise it could be no evidence of a spirit of true prophecy ; 
so that tlie foretelling of such events as depend upon 

VOL. I. M 
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BOOK a series of natural causes, or such as, though they Ate 

^^' out of the reach of human understanding, yet are not 

of the diabolica1.^r such things as fall out casually true^ 

but by no certairr grounds of prediction, can none of them 

be any argument of a spirit of prophecy. 

2. That where there were any other evidences that the 
prophet spake by Divine revelation, there was no reason 
to wait the fulfilling of every particular prophecy before 
he was believed as a prophet. If so, then many of God^s 
chiefest prophets could not have been believed in their 
own generations ; because their prophecies did reach so 
far beyond them as Isaiah's concerning Cyrus, the pro-- 
phet at Bethel concerning Josias : and all the prophecies 
concerning the Captivity and deliverance from it must not 
have been believed till fulfilled ; that is, not believed at 
all : for when prophecies are accomplished, they are 
no longer the objects of faith, but of sense. Where then 
God gives other evidences of Divine inspiration, the credit 
of the prophet is not suspended upon the minute ac- 
complishment of every event foretold by him. Now it is 
evident there may be particular Divine revelation of other 
things besides future contingencies ; so that if a reason 
may be given why events once foretold may not come 
to pass, there can be no reason why the credit of any 
prophecy should be invalidated on that account ; because 
every event is not exactly correspondent to the prediction. 
It is most certain that whatever comes unaer Divine 
knowledge, may be divinely revealed ; for the manifest- 
ation which is caused by any light, may extend Itself 
to ail things to which that light is extended : but that 
light which the prophet saw by was a divine light, and 
therefore might equally extend itself to all kind of ob- 
jects ; but because future contingencies are the most 
remote from human knowledge, therefore the foretelling 
of these hath been accounted the great evidence of a true 
prophet : but yet there may be a knowledge of other 
things in a lower degree than future contingencies, which 
may immediately depend upon Divine revelation; and 
these are, 

I. Such things which cannot be known by any particu- 
lar man, but yet are certainly known by other paen ; 
as the present knowledge of things done by persons at 
2 Kings V. a remote distance from them : thus Elisha knew what 
^' Gehazi did when he followed Naaman 5 and thus the 

knowjedge of the thought of another's heart depends 
upoii immediate Divine revelation :• whereas every one may 
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certainly know the thought of his own heart ; and there- chap, 
fore to some those things may be matters of sense or evi- vi. 
dent demonstration, which to another may be a matter of J"^^^ 
immediate revelation. 25, 

2. Such things as relate not to future contingencies^ 
but are matters of faith exceeding the reach of human 
apprehension; such things as may be known when re- 
vealed, but could never have been found out without im- 
mediate revelation : such all the mysteries of our religion 
are, the mystery of the Trinity^ IncamationyH^postatical 
Union, the death of the Son of God for the pardon of the 
sins of mankind. Now the immediate revelation of either 
of these two sorts of objects speaks as much a truly 
prophetical spirit, as the prediction of future contingen- 
cies; so that this must not be looked on as the Just 
and adequate rule to measure a spirit of prophecy dv : 
because the ground of judging a prophetical spirit by 
that, is common with other things without that, seeing 
other, objects are out of the reach of human understand- 
ing as well as future events ; and therefore the dis- 
covery of them must immediately flow from Divine reve- 
lation. 

3, The revelation of future events to the understanding 
of a prophet is nevertheless immediate, although the 
event may not be correspondent to the prediction. So 
that if it be manifested that God immediately reveal such 
future contingencies to a prophet, he would oe neverthe- 
less a true prophet whether tnose predictions took effect 
or no. For a true prophet is known by the truth of Di- 
vine revelation to the person of the prophet, and not 
by the success of the thing ; which, as is laid down in 
the hypothesis, is no further an evidence of a true pro- 

Shet, than as it is an argument . h posteriori to prove 
)ivine revelation by. If then the alteration of events 
after predictions be reconcileable with the truth and faith- 
fulness of God, there is no question but it is with the 
truth of a prophetical spirit, the formality of which lies in 
immediate revelation. 

The prophets could not declare any thing more to the ill. 
people than was immediately reveated unto themselves. *• Hypoth. 
What was presently revealed, so much they knew, and 
no more ; because the spirit of prophecy came upon 
them per modum impressioms transeuntis, as the schools 
speak, and not per modum habitus; the lumen propheticum 
was in them, not as luinen in corpore lucido, but as lumen 
in. a&-e ; and therefore the light of revelation in their 

M 2, 
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BOOK -apirits depended upon the knniediale irradiations 6f the 
*^' Divme Spirit. The prophets had tiot always a power 
to prophesy when they would themselves; and uience 
it is said, when they prophesied^ that the Word of the 
Lord cante unto them. And therefore the schools de- 
termine, that a prophet upon immediate revelation did 
not khow omnia prophetahUiaj (as they speak in their 
barbarous latiguagie,) aU things which God might teveal ; 
2. 2. q. 171. the reason whereof Aquinas thus gives : The eroundy saith 
art. *— 4 jj^^ ^ ^^ cotmection of divers omects together^ is some 
common tie or principle which joins them together ^ as charity 
or prudence is m moral vtrtues ; and the right uhderstanding 
of the principles of a science^ is the grouand why all things 
belonging to that science are understood ; but now in Divine 
revelation f that which connects the objects ofDnnne revela*- 
tion is Gfid himself: now because he cannot befuUy appre^ 
hended by any human intellect^ therefore the understtmding 
of a prophet cannot comprehend allmatters capable of being 
revealedy but only such as it pleaseth God himselffreeiy to 
communicate to the prophet's understanding by immedtate 
revelation. This is further evident by all those different 
degrees of illumination and prophecy which the Jews 
and 6ther writers #peak so much of, viz. of dreams and 
visions, the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, the Gradus 
Mosaicusy the external voice, &c. Now in every one 
of these degrees the prophet could go no further than bis 
present revelation extended ; and therefore Aquinas deter* 
2.».q. 173. mines, that the understandings of the prophets were 
"^' 3' instjtementa deficientia respectu principalis ugerUis, i. e. 
that 4n prophetical illumination the mind of the prophet 
was so moved by the- Spirit of God, as an instrument 
in the hand of an artificer, which bears no proportion 
with the skill of the workman : and therefore the mind 
of a prophet is moved sometimes only to apprehend 
the thmg represented, (which they call histinctus DtvhmSf 
of which they say a prophet may have no certainty 
whether it oomes from God or no j) sometimes it is moved 
so far as to know certainly that this revelation is from 
God, (this they call Lumen Prbpheticum ;) sometimes a 
prophet' may be ^oved to speak those things which 
ne fully understands ; so it was with most of the true 
prophets : but sometimes men may be moved to speak 
that which they understand not^ as is plain in Caiaphas, 
and probable in Balaam. Sometimes a thing was repre- 
sented to the fancy of one, without any possibility of 
understanding the meaning of those imagmary species^ as 
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in Pharaoh^s and Nebuchadnezs^ar's dreams; and to an- chap. 
other may be given the true judgment of dK>se motions ^^* 
of fancy, withouli the representation of the things to 
tbem ; as in Joseph and Daniel. Now in these and many 
other different impressions of this prophetical spirit, the 
prophets, to whom the things were revealed, could go 
00 fiifther than the degree of the revelation made to them 
did extend. 

G^d did imt always reveal to the prophets the inteunql iv. 
counsels and decrees of his oum wiU, but often only thei- Hypoth. 
meihod and series, of his providence in the admhiistratton of 
things m the world. Which is the ground of that three- 
fold distinction of prophecy in the schools, into Prophetia 
Pr^edestinationis, Prophetia Prcescienti€By and Prophetia 
Comminationis ; whicn is taken from tho ordinary gloss 
upon Mattb. i. where they are thus explained : The pro*' 
phecy of predestination is, when the event depends wholly 
uoon God's will, without any respect to ours, as the pro*- 
phecy of the incarnation of Christ; and the prophecy of 
prescience is of such things as depend upon the liberty 
of man's will; and the prophecy of commination only de*- 
notes God's denunciations of heavy judgments against 
a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the two 
former to one ; and the ground of the difference is to 
be fetched from the different ways whereby God knows 
things in the world ; which is either as they are in th&r 
causes, and so they note the ^der and series of things in 
the world, with tne mutual respects and dependencies 
ihey have upon one another, and this refers to GodTs 
administration of things in the world ; or else God looks 
upon them as they are in theooselves, or according to his 
own positive determinations of them : and now in this 
sense they are unalterable ; but in the other they are not ; 
but God may alter those respects of things when he 

{^leasetb. Now though these difierent manners of know- 
edge can never be conceived separate from one another in 
the Divine understanding; yet in the revelation made 
to the mind of a prophet they may be disjoined from 
each other, because God doth not always reveal things in 
the highest degree to the prophets; for no free agent 
doth always act as far as he can : and therefore pro- 
phetical revelation is sometimes a representation of God's 
mternal decrees, and then they always take effect; and 
sometimes only the order of causes and effects, and 
they may adnnt of an akeration, and die prophecy never- 
theless be true, b^ause then it referred only to the series 

M3 
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BOOK o£ causes in the worlds according to which the events 
. ^'' would foiled, if God himself did not interpose. These 
things being thus premised, we come to particular re<- 
solutions, which roust arise from the evidences that may 
be given when prophetical predictions did express God's 
internal purpose and decree, and when only tHe order 
of the causes in the world; for in these latter it is 
apparent that events might not answer predictions, and 
yet the prophet be a true prophet: which is a matter 
of greater difficulty, viz. to nnd out the exact differences 
of these two, till tne event hath made it apparent which 
came from God's unalterable purpose, and which not. 
But though it be a subject little spoken to either by 
Jewish or Christian writers; yet we are in hopes there 
may be some such clear notes of distinction discovered 
between them, even a priori^ which may sufficiently clear 
God's faithfulness and the prophet's truth, though the 
event be not always correspondent to the vi^ords of a pre- 
diction. 
V- I begin then with the evidences that may be civen 

when predictions do flow from internal purpose ana de- 
cree. 

I. Every prediction corifirmed by a present miracle doth 
not express merely the order of causes, but the determi- 
nations of God's will, because there can be no sufficient 
reason given why the order of causes in nature should be 
altered to express the dependencies of things on each 
other ; for herein a miracle would rather tend to weaken 
than strengthen faith, because the end of the miracle 
would be to confirm their faith as to events following upon 
their causes; but now the medium used for that end 
seems to prove the contrary, viz. that God can alter 
the series of causes when he pleases himself, by working 
miracles, and therein going contrary to the course of 
nature ; and therefore a miracle seems to be a very incon- 
gruous argument in this, because itself is an evidence that 
may be, which it cDmes to prove shall not be. But when 
prophets come to declare tne internal purposes of the will 
of God concerning future contingencies, no argument can 
be more suitable to demonstrate the truth of what is 
spoken, than the working of a present miracle ; for this 
demonstrates to the senses of men, that however unlikely 
the event may be to them which is foretold, yet with God 
all things are possible ; and that it is very unlikely God 
would send such a messenger to declare a falsehood, 
whom he entrusted with so great a power as that of 
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working imracles. Thtis it .was in that remarkable pro- chap. 
phecy eoncerning Josias by the man of God at Bethel^ ^^' 
2,60 years before his Birth; which though it were to come 1 Kings 
to pass so long after, God confirmed it by a sign, which xiii. 3. 
was the renting of the altar, and the pouring out of the ashes 
upon it, and me withering of Jeroboam' s hand. We can- 
not therefore in reason think that God would set so clear 
a seal to any deed which he did intend himself to cancel 
afterwards. 

: a. Predictions express God's inward purpose, when, the 
things foretold do exceed all probabilities of second causes ^ 
in which case, though those words of Tertullian seem 
very harsh, credo quia impassibile, yet, taking that im- 
possibility as relating to second causes, and the ground 
of faith to be some Divine prediction, we see what reason 
there may be for them ; for the more unlikely the thing 
is to be effected by second causes, the greater evidence is 
it that the prophets in foretelling it did not respect the 
mere order of things in the world, but the unalterable 
counsels of the will of God ; which therefore would cer- 
tainly have their timely accomplishments. When there- 
fore any prophets did foretel things above the reach of 
natural causes, and those things did not come to pass, it 
was a certain, evidence of a false prophet, as the contrary 
was of a true one ; for none could know so long before^ 
band such things as were above all human power, but 
such to whom God himself, who alone was able to effect 
them, did reveal and communicate the knowledge of 
them. And hence we see in Scripture those predictions, 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them, have had the most punctual accomplishments; 
as the Israelites returning out of Egypt at the end of 430 
years i their deliverance by Gyrus after the captivity inGal. iii. jt- 
Babylon, which seemed so improbable a thing, that when ^^' ^^y^' 
God speaks of it, he ushers it in with this preface, Tliat^^* * > ^ • 
he frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and maketh the di- 
viners mad ; but coiifirmeth the word of his servant, and 
performeth the comisel of his messengers, that saith to Jeru- 
salem, Thou shalt be inhabited, &c. The more unlikely 
then the thing was to come to pass, the greater evidence 
there was in so clear a prophecy of it so long before, 
(above 100 years,) and so exact a fulfilling of it afterr 
wards precisely at the expiring of the seventy years from 
the first Captivity. 

- 3. Predictions concerning future events, widch are con- \\, 
firmed by an oath from God himself, do express the immui- 
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900 K able determinations of God's tuUl, Far which vipc have 
^^ ' the greatest assurance we can desire from that remark* 
able expression of the Apostle to the Hebrews, Heb. vi. 
17, 18. Wherein God willing more abundantl/g to shew 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath, that by two immmtable thin^ in 
which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a 
strong consolation^ &c. Wherein the Apostle obviates 
and removes all doubts and misprisions, lest G^d after 
the declaring of bis will should alter the event foretold in 
it; and that he doth, both by shewing that God had 
made an absolute promise, and withal, to prevent ail 
doubts, lest some tacit condition might hinder perform- 
ance, he tells us that God had annexed his oath to it ; 
which two things were the most undoubted evidences of 
the immutability of God's counsel. The word ^eS8$a^i 
here used, doth in Scripture often note the frustrating of 
men^s hopes and expectations; so it is used Hab. iii. 17. 
^iuasreu Bpyov sKaia$, we render it the labour of the olixe 
shall fail. So Hos. ix. 2. tlolI 6 olvo^ i4'e(/<raro axrroh^y and 
the new wine shall fail in her. Thus the meanitig here is, 
that by two immutable things, in which it is impossible 
God should frustrate the expectations of men, or alter the 
events of things after he had declared them. For God's 
oath is an evident demonstration of the immutability of 
his will in all predictions to which this is annexed, and 
doth fully exclude that which the Scripture calls repent- 
ing in God, that is, doing otherwise than the words did 
seem to express, because of some tacit conditions under-^ 
stood ia them. So we find Psal. Ixxxix. 31,32, 33, 34, 
35) 3^* V ^^y break my statutes, and keep not my com-^ 
manaments, tlien will I visit their transgression with the 
rod, and their iniquity with stripes; nevertheless my loving^ 
kindness will I nM. utterly take from him, nor suffer my 
faithfulness to fail; my covenant will I not break; nor 
alter the thiw thcU is gone outofm^y Ups. Once have I 
sworn by my holiness, that I wUl not he unto Dawd. His 
seed shall endure for ever, and bis throne as the sun before 
me. Wherein we see what way God takes to assure us 
of the im^mutability of his covenant with his people, by 
the oath which he adjoins to his promises ; whereby God 
doth most fully express the unalterable determinations of 
his own will, m that he swears by his own holiness, that 
he would not lie unto David, i. e. that be would faith* 
fiilly perform what he had proosiised to hita* And theare* 
fore Tertullian w«U aaith, Beati susnus gmrum causa Deus 
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jurat y sed miseri tt detestabiles si ne juranii quidem credit cri AP. 
musB It is happy for us unbelieving creatures, that God ^l* 
stoops so low as to confirm his covenant with an oath; 
but it will be sad and ihiserable for such as dare not ven- 
ture their faith upon it, when God hath annexed his oath 
unto it. It is thought by Expositors, that there is a pe- 
culiar emphasis in those words^ ^nj^lltf^ JDHH Onc^ have I 
sworuj thereby noting the irrevocable nature of God's 
oath, that there is no need of repetition of it^ as among 
men ; because when once God swears by himself, it is 
the highest demonstration that no conditions whatever 
shall alter his declared purpose. And therefore theConcU.To- 
Coundl of Toledo well explains the different nature of ^*^^* ^"*' 
God's oath, and his repentance in Scriptures; Jurare 
, Tuamque Dei est d se ordinata nuUaierms conmllere; pernio 
tere vero eadem ordinata cum voluerit immutare ; God is 
said to swear when he binds himself absolutely to per- 
fbnnance ; and to repent, when things fall out contrary 
to the declaration of God's will concerning them ; for so 
it must be understood to be only mutatio sententUB, and 
not cofidlii, that the alteration may be only in the things, 
and not in the eternal purpose of God. But since it is 
evident in Scripture that many predictions do imply 
some tacit conoitions, and many declaratiions of God s 
will do not express his internal purposes, it seemed ne« 
cessary in those things which God did declare to be the 
irrevocable purposes of his will, there should be some pe- ^ 
culiar mark and character set upon them for the confir- 
mation of his people's faith ; and this we find to be the 
annexing an oath to bis promises. Thus it is in that 
grand instrument of peace between God and his people,, 
the covenant of grace, wherein God was pleased so far 
to strengthen the faith of his people in it, that he ratifies 
the articles of peace therein contained, but especialW the 
act of grace, on his own part with an oath, thereby to 
assure them it was never his purpose to repeal it, nor to 
fail of performance in it. For we are not to think that 
an oath lays any greater obligation upon God for per- 
formance, than the mere declaration of his will ; it being 
a part of immutable justice, and consequently necessarily 
implied in the Divine nature, to perform promises when 
once made : but God's oath respects us, and not hims^f, 
viz* that it nught be a testimony unto us that God*s will 
thereby declared is hb eternal and unchangeable^ will, and 
so the mercies thereby promised are sure mercies ; such 
as are ufuruiMiayra, wkhnU any repentance on God's pant. isa. It. 3. 
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BO OK 4. Predictions made by the prophets concerning blessings 
^^* merely spiritual^ do express God's internal purpose, and 
Vli. therefore must have their certain accomplishment in the 
time prefixed by the prophets. The grand reasdn of this 
proposition is, that the bestowing of blessings merely spi- 
ritual doth immediately flow from the grace and favour 
of God, and depend not upon conditions on our part as 
procuring causes of them ; and therefore there can be no 
account given why God should suspend the performance 
of such promises, which would not more strongly have 
held why he should not have made any such promises at all. 
And therefore when we see that, notwithstanding the 
highest demerits, God made such free promises, we can 
have no reason to think, that any other demerits inter- 
posing between the promises and performance, should 
binder the accomplishment of them ; unless it be inserted 
in the promises themselves, which is contrary to the na- 
ture of free promises. Upon this ground all the promises 
relating to the Gospel state, and to the covenant of grace 
therein contained, must have their due accomplishment in 
the time and manner prefixed by tl^ prophets : and there- 
fore the Jews are miserably blind, when they suppose 
the reason why the promise of the Messias is yet deferred 
after so long expectation of him, is the sins of their peo-^ 
pie ; for this seems to suppose that God's promise of the 
Messias did depend upon their own rignteousness and 
worthiness above all other people, which if it doth, they 
are like to be the most miserable and desperate people the 
world hath : and besides, if God's intuition of sin makes 
him defer the coming of the Messias, his foresight of sin 
would have hindered him from ever promising a Messias 
to come ; but this was so far from being a hindrance of 
God's promise, that the main end of the coming of the 
Dan. ir. 34. Messias was to make reconciliation for iniquity, and tq 
make an end of sin, and to bring in everlasting righteous^ 
ness. And we see wherever the prophets insist on the 
covenant of grace, the promise contained in it \s the blot-r 
tins out of transgressions, and remembering sins no more, 
ana that merely on the account of God's free love and for 
his own name's sake. This can be no reason then why 
predictions concerning spiritual blessings should not have 
their exact accomplishment ; because there can be no bar 
against free love, and the bestowing of such mercies 
which do suppose the greatest unworthiness of them, as 
Gospel blessings do. 
Vili. Tne great difficulty lies in explaining the prophetical* 
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phrases concerning the Gospel state, which seem to inti- chap. 
mate a greater advancement, and flourishing of peace and ^'• 
holiness therein, than hath as yet been seen in the Chris- -^-~~ 
tian world ; which gives the Jews the greater occasion to 
imagine that the state so much spoken of by the pro- 
phets, is not yet established in the world. But all the 
clifficult^ herein ariseth from the want of consideration 
of the idiotisms of the prophetical language, especially 
where it respects the state of things under the Uospel ; 
concerning which we may observe these following rules. 

I. The prophets under the Old Testament y when they 
speak of things to come to pass in the New, do set them 
forth by the representation of such things as were then in 
use among themselves* Thus the spiritual worship of the 
Gospel is prophesied of under the notion of the legal 
worship among the Jews; the conversion of Egypt to the 
Gospel, is foretold Isaiah xix. 19, 21. by the setting up 
an altar, and offering sacrifice to the Lord; and the con- 
version of the Gentiles in general, by the offering up of in* 
cense^ Mai. i. 11. and the service of God under the Gos- 
'pel, is set forth by going up to Jerusalem j and keeping the 
feast of talernactes there, Zach. xiv. 16. and the plentiful 
effiision of the Spirit of God in the miraculous gifts, which 
attended the preaching of the Gospel, is set forth by the 
prophet, Joel ii. ^8. by prophesying, and dreaming dreams, 
ana seeing visions : not that these things should really be 
under Gospel times, but that the prophet's meaning 
might be the better understood by those he spake unto, 
he sets forth the great measure of gifts and Gospel light 
under those things which were accounted as the highest 
attainments amon^ themselves. So the great measure 
and degree of holiness, which was to be under Gospel 
times, is set forth by the prophet Zachary, Zach. xiv. 20. 
by the placing of the motto which was among the Jews 
only upon the high priest*s forehead, that this should be 
so common under the Gospel, that even the bells of the 
horses should bear it, i. e. those things which seem most 
remote from a spiritual use should be devoted to it, as the 
bells were, which were commonly hanged upon their 
war-horses in those mountainous countries; and in the 
latter part of that verse the height and progress of Gospel 
holiness is described under that phrase. That the pots in the 
Lord's house should be as bowls before the altar, i. e. should 
be advanced from a lower and more ignoble service, to a 
higher and more spiritual degree of holiness. Now the 
Jews, when they observe these and many other prophetical 
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BOOiC passages rejcifing lo. the time of tbe Messias to run in the 
H« oW 9tv$iii of tbeX*w,.they presently conclude that the Mea- 
^fiiw in^st not.innovate any thing concerning their way of 
.wQrship» but only be some great prince to give them 
t^99rpojral deliveiranjceay and qo expound all these texts in 
4 }il|9ral a^nsQ^ which were only eocpr^sed in aiicb a »trftin^ 
Ihe bet|t»r to help &he caf^ijtie» of those ihey s^ke 
thein to« 

s^. Tkmgs ai$f>luieljf foretold tQ 60me to pam in Go^pd 
times in a genial manner^ oFe to h^ understood compear 
timlrf in reference to what vua& before^ For when the 
measure of their grace or ki:v>wledge was so far above 
what was then among the Jews, tbsst Ihe^re was scarce 
^y pfoportipa between then), the prophets made xis^^ of 
such c^xprossioos to set it forth by, whicib ssif^hit raise «p 
the dujl appi^heiision of the Jews to conceive the jusC 
measure and fulness of it. Thus whien tbe prophets fore- 
tel tbiQ grand increase of spiritual knowledge in Gospel 
times, they do it in this phrase, They shall n^t teajch etwry 
mau his neigk^oury and eperv rnm his broihfir, ^ftyi^gy 
Know the Lord; for ell shall know mejromtke leetst to ^ 
greatest^ Jer, ^sxxi. 34. Where it was. &r from the pro- 
phet's meaning to exclude all use of teaching under tbe 
Gospel, (which is. contrary to the end of all the ovdinaoces 
of the Gospel,) but because teachdog dotih commonly 
suppose great ignorance, be sets forth the abundance of 
knowledge which should be then» by the exclusion of 
that which doth imply it* So when it is said, that they 
shall all be taught oj God^ the nieaaing is. not, that every 
one that lives in the Gospel state should be thus eSectu-^ 
ally taught by the Spirit of God, Imt that the number of 
such under the Gospel should so &r exceed those under 
ijate Law,^ that tbey could hardly apprehend the. dispro* 

C>rtic»fi between them, unless it had been set forth in so 
rge an ej^pression. Which leads me to the next rule. 
3« Things foretold as urmersally or indefinitely to come 
iQ pass under the Gospely are to be imderstaod as to the dtUy 
qf ally hi$^ as to the etfen>t only of God's ehosen people* 
Tbius when them is so great peace prophesi)^ to be in 
isa. ii. 4. Gospel times, th^t then men sfuiuld beat their swjords mio 
«>• 6> 7. piow^hares, and spaatrs iaUo pruning^koohs ; that the wolf 
should lie down with the lamb^ am hopard with the kid ; 
that naiidn sficuld not lift up sword against nation^ nor 
ke^m, woflr any- more ,• with many others U> the seasoa pur-^ 
pose ; all thes^ speeches we to be understood of what this 
natuf e and design of the Gospel tends to, md wk&t is the 
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cbty of all that profess it, and wiiat would efiectually be CH ak 
in the Christaaa world, did all that profess the Christian Yf- 
doctrine heartily obey the dictates of it ; and to far as the 
Gospd doth prevail upon tfny, it so far cicurates their wild 
and unruly natures, that of furious wolv6s they becdoie 
intiooetit lambs, and of raging liofis tender kids $ So far 
from hurting and injuring others, that they dare not en- 
tertaiti any thoughts of ill- will or revenge towards their 
greatest Enemies. And thus we may see, that notwith- 
standing the seeming repugnancies of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament concerning the state of the New, with 
the events which have been observed in it, yet that all 
those predictions which concerned the bestowing of the 
spiritual blessings which concerned the Gospel state, 
bAve had thoir punctual accomplishment in the sense they 
were intended. 

4. Predictions concerning fuivite events, where not only ix. 
the thing itself is foretold, but the several ciroumstances of 
persons, time, and place enumerated, ate to have their due 
accomplishment, and consequently express God's inward 
purposes. For those promises br comminations which 
are capable of alteration by some tacit conditions implied 
in them, do most cobimonly ruti in general terms, or else 
are spoken by way of immediate address to the persons 
concerned, in order to the stirring them up the more to 
the duty God aims at by those comminations ; as when 
Jonas limited the Ninevites' destruction to forty days. 
But when prophecies are recorded, not by way of commi- 
nation, but mere prediction, and paitioular cfrcumstances 
set down, it stands to reason that such prophecies must 
have their certain accomplishment: and tliat first, because 
God by setting down the circumstances would give them 
greater evidences that the predictions came from himself; 
as when the prophet at Bethel not only foretold the de- 
struction of the ahar there, but particularly named the 
man that should do it, viz. Josias. So when God by 
Isaiah called Cyrus by name, it wsis doubtless a great 
coi^maticm to them that the deliverance of the Jews 
should be by that ipetson. Secondly, because the circum- 
stances are intmded for knd-marks to know the certainty 
of the accomplishment of the p'opfaecy ; for when they 
find the oircumstancef &11 out exactly according to the 
prediction, they have no ground to question the aecom- 
plisbment of the prophecy. And hence it was that in the 
gvand prophecy of the coming of the Messia6,all pardcular 
circumstances were so long before ^foretold. The nrst dawn- 
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BOOK ing of his day being to Adam after his fall, when the natore 
*^' he should be born of was foretold, viz. not angelical but 
human, of the seed of the woman. To Abraham it was 
further revealed of what nation of mankind, viz. from his 
posterity ; to Jacob at what time, when the sceptre should 
Oe departedjrom Judah; and from what tribe, viz. Judah ; 
to David of what family in that tribe, viz. his own; to 
Isaiah of what person in that family, a virgin ; to Micah 
in what place, viz. Bethlehem ; and to Daniel at what 
precise time, toward the expiring of his seventy weeks ; 
which, according to the most probable computation of 
them, did commence from the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ; and so the 490 years expn'cd near upon our 
Saviour's Passion. Now certainly the particular enume^ 
ration of all these circumstances spoken of so long before, 
and falling out so exactly, could not but give the greatest 
conviction and evidence that our blessed Saviour was that 
person so much spoken of by the prophets, in whom all 
these several lines did meet as in their centre. 

5. Lastly, Predictions then express divine purposes^ when 
many propliets in several ages concur in the same predic- 
tions ; because it is hardly seen but all those tacit condi-* 
tions which are supposed in general promises or commi- 
nations may be altered in different ages ; but when the 
conditions alter, and the predictions continue the same, it 
is a stronger evidence^ it is some immutable counsel of 
God which is expressed in those predictions. And m 
this case one prediction confirms tne foregoing, as the 
Jews say of prophets: One prophet that hcUh the testis 
monjf of aTiotner prophet, is supposed to he true; but it 
must be with this supposition, that the other prophet 
was before approved to be a true prophet. Now both 
these meet in tne prophecies concernmg our Saviour ; for 
to him bear all the prophets witness : and in their several 
a^es they had several things revealed to them concerning 
him ; and the uniformity and. perfect harmony of all these 
several prophecies by persons at ^ great dustance from 
each other, and being * of several interests and employ- 
ments, and in several places^ yet all giving light to each 
other, and exactly meeting at last in the accomplishment, 
do give us yet a further and dearer evidence that all those 
several beams came from the same sun; when all those 
scattered rays were at last gathered into one body again, 
at the appearance of the sun of righteousness in the world. 
X. Thus have we now cleared when predictions are ex- 

pressive of God's internal purposes; by observation of 
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which rules we may easily resolve the other part of the CHA^ 
difficulty, when they only express the series and defien* ^h . 
dencies of things which would have their issue and ac^ 
complishment, if God by his immediate hand of Provi* 
dence did not cut off the entail of effects upon their natu- 
ral causes. Now as to these prophecies which concern 
things considered in themselves, and not precisely as they 
are in the counsel of God, we are to observe these rules. 

I. Comminations of judgments to come do not in them- 
selves speak the absolute juturity of the events hut do only 
declare what the persons to whom they are made are to ex- 
pectj and what shall certainly come to pass, unless God by 
his mercy interpose between the threatening and the event* 
So that comminations do speak only the debitum pamce, 
and the necessary obligation to punishment ; but therein 
God doth not bind up himself as he doth in absolute pro*- ^ 
mises: the reason is, because comminations confer no 
right to any, which absolute promises do ; and therefore 
God is not bound to necessary performance of what he 
threatens* Indeed the guilt, or obligation to punishment 
is necessary, where the offence hath been committed to 
which the threatening was annexed; but the execution of 
that punishment doth still depend upon God's arbitrarious 
will, and therefore he may suspend or remove it upon se- 
rious addresses made to himself in order to it. For since 
God was pleased not to take the present forfeiture of 
the first grand transgression, but made such a relaxation 
of that penal law, that conditions of pardon were admit- 
table, notwithstanding sentence passed upon the malefac- 
tors, there is strong ground of presumption in human na- 
ture, that God^s forbearance of mankind notwithstanding 
sin doth suppose his readiness to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance; and therefore that all particular threat- 
enings of judgments to come do suppose incorrigiblenes^ 
in those they are pronounced against : upon which the 
foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance do 
intervene, God will remove those judgments which are 
threatened against them. 

. And this was certainly the case of the Ninevites upon XL 
Joiias's preaching among them. For when the threaten- Jonah iii. 4. 
ing was so peremptory. Yet f(^ty days^ and Nineveh shall 
be destroyed^ all the hope they could have of pardon must 
be from the general persuasions of men's souls of God's 
readiness to remove judgments upon repentance: for 
otherwise there had been no place for any thing but de- 
spair, and not the least encouragement to supplicate the 
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IIOOK. mercy of God, which we see they did in a Biost solemn 
^^' manner^ after they were convinced these comminatioiis 
came from God himself by the mouth of his propbet. 
Some think that Jonas, together with the threatening of 
judgment, did intermix exhortations to repentance; but 
we can find no probability at all for that on these two ac- 
counts: First, Jonas then would not have been so unwill- 
ing to have undertaken this message ; for, as far as we can 
see, the harshness of it was the main reason he sought to 
have avoided it by flying to Tarabisb« Secondly, Jonas 
would have had no pretence at all for his anger, and dis- 
pleasure at God's pardoning Nineveh; which is most pro- 
bably conceived to have been because the Ninevites might 
now suspect him to be no true prophet, because the event 
answered not bis prediction. Now diere had been no rea- 
• son at all for this, if be had mixed promises together 
with his threatenings; for then nothing would have fallen 
out contrary to his own predictions. And therefore it 
seems evident that the message Jonas was sent with, was 
only the commination of their speedy rnin, which God 
did on purpose to awaken them the sooner, and with 
greater earnestness to repentance, when the judgment 
was denounced in so peremptory a manner ; although it 
lonah iv. seems Jonas had before such apprehensions of the merci^ 
ful nature of Gody and his readiness to pardon, that he 
might suppose God*s intention, by this severe denuncia- 
tion of juagment, might be only to take occasion, upon 
their repentance, to shew his goodness and bounty to 
them. But this was no part of his instructions, which ht 
durst not go beyond in his preaching, whatever bis pri- 
vate opinion might be ; for tne pn^hets were to utter no 
more m their preaching or particular messages than was 
in their commission, and were not to mix their own words 
with the word of the Lord. 
XII. And by this we may further understand the denuncia- 
l8a.zxxTiii.^<^i^ of death to Hezekiah by the prophet Isaiah, Set ikg 
I* house in order ;for ikou stuHt die and not live. I question 

not but the prophet revealed to Hiacsekiah as much as 
Molih. Va- God had revealed to him ; {for to say, as Molinsfeus doth, 
tes, 1. i. c. that the prophet spake these words of bis own head, be- 
^^- fore he fully understood Ood'd mind, is very harsh and 

incon^uous ;) but God might at fitst discover to Isaiah 
not his internal purpose, but what the nature of the 
disease would brin^ him to, (unless bis own immediate 
hand of Providence interposed f) which message be would 
have Isaiah carry to Hezekiah for the iiisi of bis faith, and 
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exciting hioi to the more lively acts of grace, and for a CHAP, 
further demonstration of Grod's goodness to him, in pro- __^h.. 
longing his life beyond human probability, and the course 
of second causes. Now what repugnancy is there to the 
truth and faithfulness of Ood, that God should conceal 
from his prophets in their messages the internal purposes 
of his will, and, in order to the doing good to men, 
should only reveal what would certainly have come to 
pass, unless himself had otherwise determined it. And 
thus the repentance which is attributed to God in refer* 
ence to these denunciations of judgments, is far from im- 
porting any real mutation in the internal purposes of God, 
(a rock some have split themselves upon,) but it only sig- 
nifies the outward changing of the scene towards men, 
and acting otherwise than the words of the prophets did 
seem to import ; and all the alteration is in the outward 
discovery of his will, which is certainly far from being 
any collusion in God : unless we must suppose God so 
bound up, that he hath no liberty of usmg his own 
methods for bringing men to repentance, or for trial of 
his people's graces, but must in every instance of his word 
declare nothing but his own internal purposes ; which is 
contrary to the general method of God's dealing with the 
world, which is, to govern men by his own laws, and there- 
by to awaken them to duty, and deter from sin by his an- 
nexed threatenings, without revealing any thing of his in- 
ternal purposes concerning the state and condition of any 
particular persons at all; which threatenings of his, 
though pronounced with the greatest severity, do not 
speak God's inward resolutions as to any particular per- 
son, but what all must expect, if they continue impenitent 
and incorrigible* For the only condition implied in these 
threatenings being repentance, it necessarily follows, that, 
where that is wanting, these hypothetical comminations 
are absolute predictions of what shall certainly come to 
pass on all those who are destitute of the condition sup^ 
posed in them. 

So that where any comminations are pronounced by XIil. 
any in a prophetical way concerning any person or peo- 
ple, and no alteration happen at all in them, but they con- 
tinue impenitent and incorrigible, there the not coming of 
them to pass may b& a token of a false prophet; for in this 
case the only tacit condition implied in these threatening 
prophecies is supposed to be wanting, and so the commi- 
nadons must be understood as absolute predictions^. Now 
in those comminations in Scripture which are absolutely 

VOL. I. N 
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BOOK expressed; but conditionally understood, we find sdme-^^ 
^^' thing interposing, which we may rationally suppose was 
Gen. XX, 8. the very condition understood. As Abimelech's restor- 
ing of Sarah was the ground why the sentence of death, 
after it was denounced, was not executed upon him : so 
I Kingsxxi. Ahab's humiliation, Hezekiah's earnest prayer, the Nine- 
•9- vites' repentance, all interposed betw^een sentence and 

execution ; whereby we may be fully satisfied of the rea- 
son why these denunciations did not take efiect: but 
where the persons continue the same after threatenings 
that they were before, there is no reason why the sentence 
should be suspended, unless we should suppose it to be a 
mere effect of the patience and longsuffering of God, 
leading men to repentance and amendment of life : which 
is the ground the Jews give, why the not fulfilling of de-- 
nunciations of judgment was never accounted sufficient to; 
Maim, de prove a man a false prophet. To which purpose these 
Fund. Leg. v^7Qr(^s of Maimonides are observable in his Jesude Thorahy 
where he treats particularly on the subject of prophecies : 
If a prophet foreiel sad things y as the death of any one, or 
J amine 9 or war, or the like; if these things come not to pass, 
he shall not be accounted a false prophet : neither let them- 
say. Behold he hath foretold^ and it comes not to pass ; for ^ 
our blessed God is slow to anger, and rich in mercy, and re^ 
penteth of the evil; and it may be that they repent ^ and 
God may spare them, as lie did the Ninevites, or defer the 
punishment, ds he did Hezekiah's, Thus we see that pro- 
phetical comminations do not express God's internal pur- 
poses; and therefore the event may not come to pass, 
and yet the prophet be a true prophet. 
XIV. !Z. Predictions concerning temporal blessings do not aU 
ways absolutely speak the certainty of the event, but what 
God is ready to do, if they to whom they are made continue 
faithful to him : for whicn we have sufficient ground^ from 
that place of Jeremiah xviii. 9, 10. At what instant I 
shall speak concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it ; 
if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, then will 
I repent of the goodf^wkerewith I said I would benefit them. 
So Isaiah i. 19, %o,Ifye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse and rebels ye 
shall, be devoured with the sword ; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. Whereby we see it evident that all 
promises of temporal blessings are not to be taken abso-> 
lutely, but with the condition of obedience. But this the 
Jews can by no means digest, whose rule is, that all pro- . 
phecies of good things to come must necessarily come to 
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^ass, or he was no true prophet who spake them : For, CHAP, 
saith Maimonides, whatever good thing God hath promisedy V*- 
although it be promised under a condition, he never revokes JbiJTTT 
it ; and we never find that God repented him of any good 
thing promised, but in the destruction of the first temple^ 
when God had promised to the righteous they should not 
die with the wicked; but he repented him of his words* 
But it is very plain to any one that considers the Jewish 
interpretations of Scripture, that in them they have al- 
ways an eye to themselves, and will be sure not to un- 
derstand those Scriptures which seem to thwart their own 
interest, as is most apparent in the present case ; for the 
grand reason why the Jews insist so much on the punc- 
tual accomplishment of all promises of good to be the 
sign of a true prophet, is to uphold their own interest in 
those temporal blessings which are prophesied of con- 
cerning them in the Old Testament ; although one would 
think the want of correspondency in the event in refer- 
ence to themselves, might make them a little more tender 
of the honour of those prophecies which they acknow- 
ledge to be divine ; and have appeared to be so in nothing 
more than the full accomplishment of all those threaten-^ 
ings which are denounced against them for their disobe- 
dience, even by the mouth of Moses himself, Deut. xxviii, 
from the 15th to the end. Can any thing be more plain 
and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the privileges 
conferred upon them, did depend upon the condition of 
thfeir continuing faithful to God's covenant ? The only 
place of Scripture produced by them with any plausibility, 
IS that Jer. xxviii. p. The prophet which prophesieth of 
peace, when the word of the prophet shall come to pass, then 
shall the prophet be known that the Lord hath truly sent 
htm. For reconciling of which place with those already' 
mentioned, we are to understand, that here was a particu- 
lar contest between two prophets, Hananiah and Jere- 
miah ; Jeremiah he foretold evil to come, though unwill- 
ingly, ver. 16. Hananiah he prophesied peace. Now 
Jeremiah, according to God*s peculiar directions and in- 
spiration, appeals to the event to determine whose pro- 
phecy was the truest. Now, saith Jeremiah, if the pro- 
phecy of Hananiah concerning peace be fulfilled, then he 
is the true prophet, and I the false* And in this case 
when two prophets prophesy contrary things, it stands to 
reason that God will not reveal any thing by the mouth 
of his own prophet, which shall not infallibly come to 
pass, -that thereby the truth of his own prophet may be ) 

N a 
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BOOK fully manifested. Besides Jeremiah refers not merely to 
^' the event foretold, but gives a sudden specimen of his 
own truth in another prophecy, concerning the death 
of Hananiah ; which was punctually accomplished the 
same year, ver. 17. And which is most considerable to 
our purpose, both these prophets consider the same peo* 
pie under the same circumstances, and with the same 
conditions; and so Jeremiah, because of their incor- 
rieibleness, foretels desolation certainly to come ; notr 
withstanding this, Hananiah foretels peace and safety 5. 
which was contrary directly to God's method of pro- 
ceeding; and so the falsity of his prophecy would in- 
fallibly be discovered by the event. So that, notwith- 
standing this instance, it appears evident that prediction! 
of temporal blessings do suppose conditions, and sp have 
not always the event fulfilled, when the people do not 
perform their condition of obedience. And thus we have 
pow laid down the rules whereby the truth of prophecies 
was to be judged ; by which it appears what little need 
the constant prophets had to appeal to miracles to mani- 
fest the certainty of Divine revelation in them. So wo 
have finished our first proposition, concerning the manner 
of trying Divine revelation in the prophets God sent 
among bis people, 
^pt' ^^ ^^^ cooie to the second general poposition con- 

**• ^^ cerning the prophets. Those prophets, whom God did em" 
play upon some extraordinary message for corifirming the 
truth of the religion estahUshed by him, had a power of 
miracles confefted upon them in order to that end. So that 
we must distinguish the ordinary employment of pro- 
phets> which was either instruction, or prediction of 
future events among God's own people, from their pe- 
cvkllar messages, when they were sent to give evidence to 
the truth of that way of religion which was then settled 
by God's own appointment. Now the prophets generftlly 
did suppose the truth of their religion, as owned oy those 
they were sent to; and therefore it had been very need- 
less emplpyine a power of miracles among them, to con- 
vince them of that which they believed already. For we 
never read, among all the revolts of the people of theJews, 
that they were lapsed so far as totajly to reject the Uw 
of Moses (which had b^n to alter the constitution of their 
common^wealth,) although they did enormously offend 
against the precepts of it, and that in those things where- 
in the honour of God was mainly concerned, as is most 
plain in their frequent and gross idolatry ; w|uch we are 
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not so to understand as though they wholly cast off CHAP, 
the worship of the true God, but they superinduced (as ^^' 
the Samaritans did) the worship of Heathen idols with 
that of the God of Israel. But when the revolt grew so 
great and dangerous that it was ready to swallow up 
the true worship of God, unless some apparent evidence 
were given of the falsity of those Heathfen mixtures, 
and further confirmation of the truth of the established 
religion, it pleased God sometimes to send his prophets 
on this peculiar message to the main instruments of this 
revolt : as is most conspicuous in that dangerous design 
of Jeroboam, when he, out of a politic end, set up his 
two calves in opposition to the Temple at Jerusalem; 
and therein it was the more dangerous, in that in all 
probability he designed not the alteration of the worship 
Itself, but the establishment of it in Dan and Bethel : fori Kings xii. 
bis interest lay not in drawing of the people from the*7- 
worship of God, but from his worship at Jerusalem; 
which was contrary to his design of cantonizing the 
kingdom, and taking the greatest share to himself. Now 
that God might confirm his people's faith in this danger- 
ous juncture of time, he sends a prophet to Bethel, who, 
by the working of present miracles there, viz. the renting i Kings 
the altar f and withering of Jeroboam* s hand, did manifest *»"• *• 
to them that these altars were displeasing to God, and 
that the true place of worship was at Jerusalem. So i Kings 
in that famous fire-ordeal for trying the truth of religion *^"«' 3^. 
between God and Baal upon Mount Carmel by Elijah, 
God was pleased in a miraculous way to give the most 
pregnant testimony to the truth of his own worship, 
oy causing a fire to come down from heaven and consume 
(he sacrifice; by which the priests of Baal were con- 
founded, and the people confirmed in the belief of the 
only true God : for presently, upon the sight of this 
miracle, the people fall on their faces, and say. The Lord i Kingg 
he is Godj the Lord he is God. Whereby we plainly see*^"»- 19' 
what clear evidence is given to the truth of that religion, 
which is attested with a power of miracles. Thus the 
widow of Sarepta, which was in the country of Zidon, 
was brought to believe Elijah to be a true prophet, by his 
raising up her son to life. And the woman said to Elijah, 
Now by this J know that thou art a man of God, andi Kings 
that the word of the Lord by thy mouth is truth, So*^"«H- 
we see how Naaman was convinced of the true God 
by his miraculous cure in Jordan by the appointment of 
Elisha, Behold now I know that there tr no Ood in all the 2 Kingi y. 

N 3 ^^' 
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BOOK earthy but in Israel; by which instances it is dcmonstra- 
"• ble, that either the faith of all these persons was built 
^ upon weak and insufficient grounds^ or that a power of 

miracles is an evident confirmation of the truth of that re- 
ligion which is established by them. For this we see was 
the great end for which God did employ any of his 
prophets to work miracles, viz. to be as an evident de- 
monstration of the truth of what was revealed by him. 
So that this power of miracles is not merely a motive 
of credibility, or a probable inducement to remove preju- 
dice from the person, as many of our divines speak, out 
it doth contain an evident demonstration to common 
sense, of the truth of that religion which is confirmed 
by them. 
XVL And thus we assert it to have been in the case of 
Moses ; the truth of whose message was attested both 
among the Egyptians and the Israelites, by that power 
of miracles which he had. But herein we have the great 
patrons of Moses our greatest enemies, viz. the present 
Jews, who by reason of their enmity to the doctrine of 
Christ, which was attested by unparalleled miracles, are 
grown very shy of the argument drawn from thence ; in- 
somuch that their great doctor Maimonides lays down this 
Maim, dc for a Confident maxim, *3DD ^Kltt;* 11 U*DKn vh IMn ntt^O 
Fund. Leg. rninwn : the Israelites did not believe in Moses our Master 
c. 8. s. I. yjjy ^^g ^^^g of the miracles which he wrought. Did they 
not ? the more shame for them ; and if they did, the 
more shame for this great Rabbi thus to belie them. Rut 
the reason he gives for it is. Because there may remain 
some suspicion in one*s mindy that all miracles may be 
wrought by a power of magic or incantation. Say ye so ? 
What, when Moses confounded all the magicians in 
Egypt, and made themselves, who were the most cunning 
in these things, confess it was the finger of God, and 
at last give out as not able to stand before Moses ? Might 
one still suspect all this to be done by a magical power ? 
Credat Judcern Apella, non ego. This is much like what 
Jos. Albo. another of their doctors says, whom they call the Divine 
l.i. c. i8. Philosopher, that Elisha^s raising the child to life, and 
curing Naaman's leprosy ; and Daniers escaping the 
lions, and Jonas out of the whale's belly, might all come 
to pass by the influence of the stars, or by pythonism. 
Very probable ! But it is most true which G. Vorstius 
there observes of the Jews, Nihil non nugaciffhni mortaliwn 
Jingunt ne cogantur agnoscere virtute ac digito quasi ipsius 
^ Dei Jesum nostrum effecisse miracula sua. All their de- 
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sign in this is, only to lessen the miracles of our blessed chap. 
Saviour, and to derogate all they can from the belief ^^^ 
of them. Hence they tell us, that nothing is so easy to 
be done as miracles. The mere recital of the Tetragram- 
maton will work wonders ; and that by this Jeremiah 
and our Saviour did all their miracles. It is well yet that 
he did no more than one of their owh prophets had done 
before him : but where, I wonder, do we read that ever 
the pronouncing of four letters raised one from the dead, 
who had lain four days in the grave ? Or by what power 
did Christ raise himself from the dead ? (which was the 
greatest miracle of all.) Could his dead body pronounce 
the Tetragrammaton to awaken itself with ? But Mai- 
monides further tells us, that the miracles which Moses 
wrought among the Israelites were merely for necessity, 
and not to prove the truth of his Divine commission ; for 
which he instanceth in dividing the Red Sea,* the raining 
of Manna, and the destruction of Corah and his com- 
plices. But setting aside that these two latter were the 
immediate hand of God, and not miracles done by Moses, 
yet it is evident that the intent of them was to manifest a 
t>ivine presence among them : and in the trial of Corah 
Moses appeals to God's immediate Providence, to mani- 
fest whether God had immediately employed him or no : 
for it is evident by the text, that the main charge they 
laid against Moses, was ambition and usurpation. Is it a Numb, xvi, 
small things say they^ that thou hast brought us up out of a ^i* 
land that jfloweth with milk and honey ^ to kill us in the 
wilderness^ except thou make thyself altogether a prince 
over us? Whereby it is evident they thought that Moses 
acted out of a private design, and aimed at his own honour 
and authority ; which was an imputation of the highest 
nature that could be alleged against him. Now see how 
Moses proceeds to clear himself, (which is sufficient to 
stop the mouths of these incredulous Jews ; for he lays 
the greatest evidence of his Divine commission upon a 
present miracle. And Moses said. Merely shall ye know v. 28, 29. 
that the Lord hath sent me to do all these works ; for I have 
not done them of mine own mind: if these men die the com- . 
mon death of all men^ then the Lord hath not sent me^ &c. 
Can any thing be more plain than that the only intent of 
this miracle was to make it appear, that Moses took not 
his office upon bin), but was immediately sent and em- 
ployed by God in what he did ? But that which will put 
an end to this controversy, is, God's giving Moses a 
power to vs^ork miracles, for that very end thart the 

N4 
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BOOK Israelites should believe him. Exodus viii. 8, 9. And can 
^^' we think they would have ever left Egypt as they did, 
■ and followed Moses into the wilderness, unless they had 
been fully convinced he was a deliverer sent from God ? 
It is true (that which the Jews speak so much of) the 
statio in monte Sina was a great confirmation both to their 
own faith and to Moses's, according to what God had 
told him, Exod. iii. 12. but yet it follows not hence 
they had no firm bottom for their faith to stand on before^ 
(for then they might have been drowned in the Red Sea 
as well as the Egyptians ;) but God knowing their incre- 
dulity, and readmess to disobey his law, did at the pro* 
mulgation of it testify to their eyes and ears his own pre- 
Exod. zix. sence in the midst of them. And this certainly was one 
9* of the greatest miracles of all $ and therefore to oppose 

this to the evidence that is produced by miracles, is only 
to oppose a power of working miracles to a power of 
doing them. So vain and empty then, so false and falla- 
cious, yea so directly contrary to Holy Scripture is that 
axiom of the Jews, Prophetice Veritas non conjirmatur mi* 
raculis : for miracles are sufficient evidences of Divine re- 
velation in any whom God employs, to all but such as are 
resolved not to believe them ^ ana as one well saith. Per'- 
iinacice nullum remedium posuit Deus ; God never works 
miracles to convince obstinate Atheists and wilful Infidels^ 
This now is the first case wherein miracles are to be 
expected ; which is, when God employs any upon an 
extraordinary message, to be as credentials to confirm 
their Divine commission. 
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CHAP. VIL 

The Eternity of the Law of Moses discussed. 

I. The second Case tvherein Miracles may be expected', when a 
Divine positive Law is to be repealed, and another way of Wor* 
ship established instead of it. The Possibility in general of a 
Repeal of a Divine Law asserted ; the particular Case of the 
Law of Moses disputed against the Jews : II. The Matter of 
that Law proved not to be immutably obligatory ; because the 
ceremonial Precepts were required not for themselves, but for 
some further End; t?uit proved from Maimonides's Confession: 
III. The Precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently dispensed 
with while the Law was in Force. Of the Passover o/'Hezekiafa, 
and several other Instances, IV. It is not inconsistent with the 
Wisdom of God to repeal such an established Law. AbraTanel's 
Arguments answered. V. Of the Perfection of tlie Law of • 

Moses^ compared with the Gospel. VI. Whether God hath ever 
declared he would never repeal the Law of Moses. VIL Of 
addir^ to the Precepts. VIII. Of the Expressions seeding to im- 
ply the Perpetuity of tli£ Law of Moses. Reasons assigned why 
those Expressions are used, though Perpetuity be not implied, 
IX. The Law of Moses not built upon immutable Reason, because 
many particular Precepts were founded upon particular Occa* 
sions, as the Customs of the Zabii ; X. many ceremonial Pre* 
cepts thence deduced out q/^Maimonides; XI. and because such 
a State of Thitigs was foretold, with which the Observation of 
the Ceremonial Law would be inconsistent. XII. That largely 
discovered from the Prophecies of the Old Testament. 

A NOW come to the second case wherein miracles may chap. 
be justly expected ; which is, JVhen something which hath ^^^' 
been before established^ by Divine law is to be repealed, and ]. 
some other way of worship to be set up instead of it. Two 
things arc very necessary to be spoken to for the clear- 
ing of this proposition : First, Whether a law once esta^ 
blished by God himself, he capable of a repeal? Secondly, 
What necessity there is of miracles to manifest God's in-' 
tention of repealing a former law ? These two contain 
the main foundation of the dispute between the Jews 
and us, viz. Whether the law of Moses was ever to he 
laid aside, and whether the miracles of our Blessed Saviour 
were sufficient evidences of God's intention by him to repeal 
the former law established by Moses? I begin with the 
first, Whether a Divine law in general, or the law of 
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BOOK Moses in particular, may be abrogated or repealed, after 
11- God himself hath made it evident that the promulgation 
of it was from himself? This must be confessed the 
strongest and most plausible plea the present Jews have 
for theit infidelity, and therefore the eternity of the law 
of Moses is made by them one of the fundamental articles 
of their present Creed, and is pleaded for with the great- 
est subtlety by their great R. Abravanel, who spends 
his whole 13th chapter de Capite Fidei upon it; but 
with what success, will be seen in our clearing of it. 
There are but three things can be supposed as the 
grounds why a law, once promulged by God himself, 
should not be capable of repeal ; and those are either 
first, Because the things themselves commanded in that law 
are of stick a nature that they are not capable of being 
dispensed with; or secondly, that it is not consistent 
with the wisdom of God to repeal a law once established ; 
or thirdly, that the reason of the law continuing always 
the same, it would argue mutability in God to revoke that 
lawy and establish another instead of it : if we can there- 
fore demonstrate, that the matter of the law of Moses is of 
a positive and mutable nature^ that it is suitable to the wis^ 
dom of God to alter it, and that sufficient account in reason 
may be given for the alteration of it, then there can be no 
imaginable necessity that a law once having God for its 
author, must therefore derive from him an eternal and 
immutable obligation. 
n. First, then, as to the matter of the law : and here 

it must be supposed, that, in the matter of controversy 
between us and the Jews, the question is not of any 
of those things which are therefore commanded, be- 
cause they are intrinsically good, as the precepts of the 
natural or moral law, but of those things which are 
therefore only ^ood because God comniands them^ i. e. 
things merely positive, whose worth and value ariseth not 
from the intrinsic weight of the things, but from the ex- 
ternal impress of Divine authority upon them. Now 
it is no (Question on either hand, whether God may require 
these things or no, nor whether these things wiU be 
acceptable unto God, so long as he requires them ; 
but whether, vvhen once required, the obligation to them 
can never cease. Such kind of things among the Jews 
we suppose all the rites and ceremonies of the law to 
be, viz. circumcision^ distinction of meats and days, 
customs of sacrificing, and such like ; and whatever other 
Iaws respected them as a distinct and peculiar comnioqr 
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wealth. All these we say are such as do not carry an im- CHAP, 
mutable obligation along with them ; and that on these ^^^- 
accounts. 

I. First, Becaiise these things are not primarily required 
for themselves i but in order to some further end. Things 
that are required upon their own account carry an indis- 
pensable obligation in them to their performance; but 
where things are commanded not for themselves, but the 
legislator doth express some particular grounds of requir- 
ing them, there the end and intention of the legislator is 
the measure of their obligation. To which purpose Mai- 
monides excellently speaks, when he says, That the par- Maimon, 
ticular manner of worship amoriQ the Jews, cw sacrifices and^.?!^ ^^^' 
oblations, were secundum intenttonem secundam Dei, God's * • * * 
secondary intention and design ; but prayer, invocation, and 
the like, were nearer God's primary intention. Now, saith 
he,ybr thefrst, they are no further acceptable to God, than 
as all the circumstances of time, place, and persons are ob- 
served, which are prescribed by God himself; but the latter 
are acceptable in any person, time, or place. And for this 
cause, saith he, it is that we fnd the prophets often reprov- 
ing men for their too great sedulity in bringing oblations, 
and inculcating this to them, that God did not intend these 
ios the principal instances of his worship, and that God did 
not need any of these things. So i Sam. xv. 2%. Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice ; and to hearken, than the fat of 
rams, Isa. i. 11. To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord, And especially Jerem. 
vii. 22, 23. For I spake Jiot to your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt -offerings; but this thing I com* 
manded them, saying. Obey my voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people. Of which words Mai- 
monides saith, Scrupulum moverunt omnibus, quos mihi vi- 
dere aut audire contigit ; for say they. How can it be that 
God did not command them concerning sacrifices, when 
a great part of the law is about them ? But Maimonides 
well resolves the doubt thus : That God's primary inien' 
tion, and that which he chiefly looked at, was obedience; 
but God's intention in sacrifices and oblations was only $0 
teach them the chief thing, which was obedience. This then 
is of the number of those things which are spoken abso- 
lutely, but to be understood comparatively; as, / will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice. My doctrine is not mine, 
but his that sent me. It is not you that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost, &c. So that we see all the goodness which is in 
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BOOK these things is conveyed into them by that which U nio- 
^^' rally good, which is obedience ; and God did never re- 
gard the performance of those laws any further than as it 
was an expression of obedience, and it was conjoined with 
those other moral duties which were most agreeable to 
the Divine nature. And in this sense many understood 
that difficult place, Ezek. xx. 25. And I gave them C3^pfr 
t3*DiD H^ statutes that were not good, i. e. say they, cont" 
paratively with these things which were simply and iii 
themselves good; to which purpose they give this rule: 
Aliquid negatur inesse alicui, quod alterius comparatione 
existimatur exiguum. But I rather think that which the 
Chaldee parapbrast suggests, and others explain further, 
to be the meaning of that place, viz. that by the precepts 
that were not good, is meant the cruel and tyrannical 
impositions of those enemies God for their sins did deliver 
them over to, which were far from being acceptable to 
them ; which is frequently the sense of good in Scripture. 
Thus we see one reason why the ceremonial precepts do 
not in themselves imply an immutable obligation, be-* 
cause they are not commanded for themselves, but in 
order to a further end. 
III. 2/ Because God hath frequently dispensed with the cer^*- 

monial precepts when they were in greatest force^ if the end 
tf them could be attained without them. Thus the precept 
of circumcision slept during the Israelites' travels in int 
£iod.uix. wilderness; thus David ate of the shew^bread, which is 
33. expressly forbidden in the law. The Jews think to evade 

this, by distinguishing between the bread of confession 
in the eucharistical offering, mentioned Leviticus vii. 13. 
and the proper shew-bread. Now they say David ate only 
of the first, and not of the second : but this is glossa Au* 
relianensis, which overthrows the text ; for it is expressly 
said^ that the ground why the priest gave him holy bread, 
was because there was none there but CD*3Dn onb, the 
sheW' bread, i Sam. xxi. 6. A like violation of the law, 
without reproof, is commonly supposed by the Jews to 
have been m the siege of Jericho, viz. in the case of the 
Sabbath. But it is more plain in that anomalous passover 
dbserved by Hezekiah, which many of the Jews them- 
selves acknowledge was not observed as the second pass^ 
over, provided by the law to be celebrated on the i4th 
Numb. ix. day of the second month by those who were debarred of the 
*^« first for their Utal uncleanness; but they suppose it to 

have been intended for the legal passover ; only because 
the fourteenth of Nisan was past oefore the sanctification 
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of the Temple was finished^ lest they should celebrate chap. 
none at all that year, they tell us that Hezekiah, with the ^^'* 
consent of the rulers, did make an intercalation that year 3. chron. 
of a whole month, and so Nisan was reckoned for the se- xxix. 17. 
cond Adar, and Jiar for Nisan ; from whence they say Vid. Selden 
that Hezekiah did intercalate Nisan in Nisan^ that is, de Anno 
added another Nisan to the first. But where do we read^*^*V"^* 
any such thing permitted in the law, as the celebrating 
the fir9t passover the 14th of the second month? But 
granting that it was observed as a second passover be- 
cause of the want of legal sanctification both in priests 
^nd people, yet we find great irregularities in the obser- 
vation of it ; for it is expressly said. That a multitude oJ% Chron. 
the people had not cleansed themselvesy yet they did eat the^^* '^* 
passover otherwise than it was written : and yet it is said 
upon Hezekiah's prayer ^ thai the Ijord hearkened tg He^^-^Ycr, 20. 
ktahf and healed every (me. So that we see God himself 
4id dispense with the strict ceremonial precepts of the 
law, wnere men did look after the main and substantial 
parts of the worship God required from them. Nay, God 
pimself hath expressly declared his own will to dispense 
with the ritual and cerenaonial law, where it comes to 
9tand in competition with such things as have an internal 
goodness in them, wheu he saith, tie desired mercy and Hos. vi. d. 
ruit sojcnjke^ and the knowledge of God more than oumt" 
offerings. Thus we plainly see that the ceremonial law, 
nqwever positive it was, did yield aa to its obligation, 
when amy thing that was moral stood in competition with 
it. And so the Jew3 themselves suppose an open viola- 
tion of the judicial law to have been in the hanging up z Sam. zxi, 
of Saul's sons, a long time together, directly contrary to9> lo- 
Deut. xxi^ cjj. which they conceive to have been from the 
i6th of Nisan to the 27th of Marchesvan, which is as 
ipuch as from our March to 3eptember ; whereas the law 
saith expressly, that the body of one that is hanged shall 
not remain ail night upon toe tree, but thou shaft in any 
wise bury hirn tmt day. Oiie of the Jewish rabbles, as 
G. Vorstius tells us, is so troubled at this,^ that he wishet hyoist, Not. 
that place in Samuel expunged out of Scripture, that the^^ Abrav. 
name of God might be^ sanctified. But whether this v^ere ' *^* 
done niyan *D Vy*iy the command of the Oracle or no, or 
whether only by a general permission, we see it was cu:- 
ceptaile unto God; for upon that the Giheonites' /amine 
was removed, and God wa^ intreatedfor the land. Thus we 
have now proved that there is no immutable, and indispene- 
able obligation which ariseth from the things themselves. 
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fiOO K Secondly, Tt is no way inconsistent with the wisdoifn of 
^l- God to repeal such a law when once established. The 
jy main argument of that learned R. Abravanel, whereby he 
Abravancl would establish the eternity of the law of Moses, is 
Ro8h.Ama- fetched from hence, Tbxit this law was the result of the 
^'^^' wisdom of Gody who knows the suitableness of things he ap- 
points to the ends lie appoints them for ; as God hath ap- 
pointed bread to be the food of man s body. Now we are 
not to enquire why God hath appointed breads and no other 
things to be the food of man ; no more, saith he, are we to 
tnquire why God hath appointed this law rdther than an- 
other for the food of our souls ; but we are to rest contented 
with the counsels of God, though we understand not the rea- 
sons of them. This is the substance of that argument, 
which he more largely deduceth. To which we answer, 
that his argument holds good for obedience to all God's 
positive precepts*, of what kind or nature soever they be, 
so long as we know their obligation to continue ; but all 
the question is, whether every positive precept must al- 
ways continue to oblige ? And thus far his similitude will 
hold good, that whatever God doth command, we are to 
look upon it to be as iiecessary to our souls, as bread to our 
bodies ; but hence it follows not tbat our souls must be 
always held to the same positive precepts, any more than 
our bodies to the same kind of food : nay, as in our bo- 
dies we find some kind of food always necessary, but the 
kind of it to alter according to age, nealth, and constitu- 
tions ; so we say some kind of Divine revelation is always 
necessary ; but God is graciously pleased to temper it ac- 
cording to the age and growth of his people : so he fed 
them, as with milk in their nonage, with a ritual and ce- 
remonial law, and trained them up by degrees under the 
nursery of the prophets, till the Church was grown to 
age, and then God fed it with the strong meat, which is 
contained in God's revelation of his will by the Gospel 
of his Son. And therein was abundantly seen God's 
/BToXvTToUiXog (ro(plaf his variegated wisdom, that he made 
choice of such excellent and proportionable ways to his 
people's capacity, to prepare them gradually for that full 
and complete revelation, which was reserved for the time 
of the appearance of the true Messias in the world. For 
can any thing be more plain than the gradual progress of 
Divine revelation, from the beginning of the world ? That 
fair resemblance and portraiture of God himself, and his 
will upon his word (if I may so express it) had its ground- 
work laid upon man's first apostasy, in the promise made 
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Geti. 111. 15. whereon some further lines were drawn in CHA!*. 
the times of the Patriarchs ; but it had its <rxiay§«(p/a ; it VH. 
was shadowed out the most in the typical and ceremonial 
law, but was never filled up to the life, nor had its perfect 
^oooypaiplay till the Son of 'God himself appeared unto 
the world. If then it be inconsistent with the wisdom of 
God to add any thing to the law of Moses, why not 
to the revelation made to Adam or the Patriarchs*? or 
especially to the seven precepts of Noah, Which they sup- 
pose to have been given to all mankind after the flood ? 
If it were not repugnant to the wisdom of God to superadd 
rituals and ceremonials to morals and naturals, why shall 
it be to take down the scaffolds of ceremonies, when 
God's spiritual Temple, the Church of God, is come 
to its full height ? Is there not more reason that rituals 
should give place to substantial, than that such should be 
superinduced to morals ? 

There are only two things can be pleaded by the Jews V. 
why it should be more repugnant to the wisdom of God 
to add to the law of Moses than to any former revelation ; 
which are, the greater perfection they suppose to be in 
this revelation above others, and that God, in the promul- 
gation of it, did express that he would never alter it. 
But both these are manifestly defective and insufficient, 
in order to the end for which they are produced. For, 
first, what evidence is there that the law of Moses con- 1 

tained so great perfection in it, as that it was not capable 
of having any additions made to it by God himself? 
We speak not now of the perfection of the moral law, 
which it is granted contained in it the foundation of all 
positive precepts : for this we never contend for the abro-Ps- xix. 10. 
gation of, but the ritual law is that we meddle with : and 
is it possible any men should be so little befriended 
by reason, as to think this to be the utmost pitch of 
what God could reveal to the world, as to the way of his 
own worship ? Let any indifferent rational person take 
the precepts of the Gospel, and lay them in the balance 
with those of the ceremonial law, and if he makes any 
scruple of deciding on which side the over-weight lies, 
we may have cause to suspect him forsaken of that little 
reason which gave him the name of Man. Let but the 
fifth of Matthew be- laid against the whole book of Levi- 
ticus, and then see whether contains the more excellent 
precepts, and more suitable to the Divine nature. I 
speak not this to disparage any thing which had once 
God for the author of it, but to let us see how far God 
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BOOK was from the necessity of natural agents to act to the 
^^' height of his strength in that discovery of his will. Grod 
i^ wise as well as righteous in all his ways; as he can 
command nothing but what is just^ so he will command 
nothing but what is good, nay excellent in its kind. But 
though all the stars be in the same firmament, yet one star 
differs from another in glory; though they may be all 
pearls^ yet some may be more. orient than others are: 
every place of Holy Scripture may have its crown^ but 
some may have their aureoke; a greater excellency, a 
fuller and larger capacity than the other hath : every 
parcel of Divme revelation may have some perfection 
jQ its kind ; yet there may be some monstra perfectionis, 
in Scaliger's expression, that may far outvie the glory 
and excellency of the rest. Can we think the mists and 
umbrages of the law could ever cast so glorious a light as 
the Sun of Righteousness himself, in his meridian eleva- . 
tion ? As well may we think a dark shady passage more 
jna^ificent and glorious than the most princely palace ; 
a picture drawn in charcoal more exquisite and curious 
than the lines of Apelles; some imperfect rudiments more 
exact and accurate than the most elaborate work, as go 
about to compare the law of Moses with 'the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in point of excellency and perfection. Let 
the Jews then boast never so much of their gradus Mosai* 
cus, and how much it exceeds the degree of revelation in 
other prophets : we know, if his light be compared with 
what the Gospel communicates, Moses himself saw but 
as in a glass darkly^ and not in speculo lucidoj as the Jews 
are wont to speak. We honour Moses much; but we 
have learnt to honour him, at whose transfiguration he 
was present^ more: neither can that be thought any dis- 
paragement to him^ who accounted the reproach of uhrist 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
^* But it may bey though the law m itself he not so al* 

solutely perfect, yet God may have declared he wUl never 
alter it ; and then it is not consistent with Divine wisdom 
to repeal it. Very true : God will never alter what he 
hath said he will not; but where is it that he hath thus 
bound up himself? Is it in that noted place to this pur«- 
I>eut.zii. pose, Thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it P So 
Maimon.dc*^^^^ Maimonides argues, but therein more like a Jew 
Fund. Leg. than himself; and yet one of his own nation, therein far 
c. 9. 8. 1. more ingenuous than he, gives a most suiBcient answer to 
i^liTc^iA ^^* which Is R. Jos. Albo, whose words are thus produced 
* by Vorstius and others : The Scripture only admomsketh 



u^y tk^t life sH(nlt(P fioi ddd to ikor dimhi^froin ^o\/Fsi^ ^^^ft^- 
cofh^ands according to ot& own tJuitls ; but what^hinders y ^ ^": 
saith he^ but God himself may y according to his oivn wi^-- 
doiiii add or diminish viAiat he pleasetn^ S\Xi afe they' 
in good earnest when they say God' b^ilhd up himsfeff 
Kf this* sjSeecli ? \^^behcfe canitj then all' the projJhetiCJal 
tiifvelatJoris aliioriff' the' JeWs^?* EXid these* add' nothing* 
ta tlie laixr 6i Mbstes, v^hJch w^s as much the* will of 
Gtedwheti' reveal^ by tBetii, asaiiy thin^was rdvealcaby" 
Moses^ hiinsclf? Or vrill tbej^ say^, that* all thdw? thitijg^* 
w^e confaitied'fof th6 sutistance in the law of Mdses^ ^' 
tb what* conecfrned* practice? Very^true; but not ih'rtie? 
cc^^ctfoiriiial, birt^ the^ raora^l law ; and sO' we shall not ^ibM 
tb grant- that the w^hole duty' of riiim mtfy be reduced 
tJ^^that'; Bt>t if atfding t6 the pr^ed^ts M^ the ddihg^ 
oP GbdV cOfnihatids* in" ahother' Way than he hatli pt"^ 
sMbed, atfd'dinrifiiihin^'frdtn theni be merely not to da^ 
vrtJatGckl hath con^Tnarnted^ as some conceive, then thefec?^ 
v^otdh are «*ill more remote fHrtri the sense affixed' dW^ 
thi^fti by the incredulous J^^A. For Why may ndt God^ 
hMitelfaddtd his own laws; or altfer the' form of theiil; al-' 
thf6«ig^ we ai^* alwatys bdhnd directly' to foMow Gbd's de-; 
c*di^ will? Mky nM G6d^ enlargfe bi^ oWnwill, aHd^' 
brings hi^' scholar* frdtn the rudiments of their itorfa^ 
tMbe? higher 'knowledge of those who af-e full groWn ? of 
iA«rt« the world of neces^ydo'that which thef old RbitiaW^ 
si)M ihilieh alb^rfed, ' sd^icere in eUffn^tis^ wax grej iH* 
immin^this' Al B; C r 6i Wal^ the' d^femonml \ttW mtfP 
tbe^Ctma cbfiraetersy thtV the-world might spend its age^ 
itf*cetaflingof'theth? But- it appears that there was- nrf' 
olb«¥*nhteanii?^-in' thiat strict prohibition; than that mehf* 
shdtfM^iiol; of their own heads offct to find oot'it^w^* 
WKiyli of worship, as Jeroboam' did \ but that (iod's revels* ' 
tJorf^of hi^iown wJlP, ift all its different degteeffywat tobe' 
tfal^kdeqiilfite'ru!<d'Of the way krtd parts of hre own wdrifti^. ' 
A^' I Wduld fdin k'now of the Jews, whethlir thchr ofwrf' 
^^W^ and striet probibitibns^ of things nb€ at' all ' fof- 
\AiSe3mi • in the law of Gdd; attd thiit ort a rdligiou^' ac-^ 
county as mwn^ y^a bhundary to the law, come not' 
nearer the adding to God^s law, than God's own further 
declaration of his will doth ? All the dispute then must 
be, ruot whether God may add to hiis own law, but whe- 
ther the Gospel be a prohibited addition to the law of 
Moses ; that is, whether it be only the invention of men, 
or it be the express declaration of the will of God ? As to 
whicl^ controversy, he is no true Christian who dare not 
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BOOK readily join issue with them, and undertake to prove^ 
"• by all the arguments by which they believe the law 
of Moses to have been of Divine revelation, that the Gos- 
pel of Christ is a clear manifestation of the will of God. 
But of that afterwards. 
VII. From hence it is evident, that God hath not by this 

Elace tied up himself from any further manifestation of 
is mind beyond the law of Moses; but it may be they 
may put a greater confidence in those expressions which 
seem necessarily to imply a peipetual and unalterable ob- 
ligation in the law of Moses : For^ saith the late learned 
Mamss. Rabbi M^nasse Ben Israel, If by such expressions as those 
9°?.^^: '" are used in Scripture which seem to import the perpetuity of 
^. ^ * *'* the law ofMoseSy somewhat else should be meant than they 
seem to express, what did Moses and the prophets, in tising 
them, but lay a stumbling block in the ways ojmen; where- 
as they might have spoken clearly, and told us there should 
a time come when the ceremonial law should oblige no 
longer ? This bein^ a charge of so high a nature, must 
not be dismissed without a particular enquiry into tlie ex- 
pressions which are the ground and reason of it. The 
? laces most insisted on by the Jews, are Deut. xxix. a9« 
^hings which are revealed belong to Us and to our children 
ah))f nj; for ever. So Levit. xxiii. 14. the precept of 
offering the first-fruits is there called C3h)V Jlpn a statute , 
for ever; and that of the passover, Exod. xii. 17. where 
the same expression is used. From hence they infer that 
no alteration can happen as to the ceremonial law^ since 
God himself hath declared that it shall continue for 
ever. To this common argument of the Jews, it is in 
general replied. That the word, in which the main force 
of the argument lies, doth not carry with it an absolute 
perpetuity ; but it signifies according to the subject it is 
joined with. So when it is applied to God, it signifies 
eternity ; not so much from the mere importance of the 
word, as from the necessary eidstence of the Divine 
Mftimon. nature. Thence Maimonides himself can say, Proinde 
More Ncv, sciendum est quod Olam non necessario sign^et {Btemi-- , 

totem, nisi ei conjungatur Ed (*W vel Hf) idque tfel post 

ilhid ut Olam vaed, vel ante Ad Olam. Although this 
rule of his hath no certainty at all in it, as appears from 
his collection of it, which is because it is said, Ps. x. 16. 
The Lord he is king Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but as 
I said already, that is not from the signification of the 
word, but the nature of the thing. And it is most plain ' 
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in Scripture that Q^iv is so far from implying a necessary CHAP, 
perpetuity, that it is applied to such things as can have no ^^^' ' 
long duration, as Exoa. xxi. 6. and he shall serve him, 
CJh^^b, that is, (as the Jews themselves expound it,) to the 
next jubilee^ though it were near or far ojf. So i Sam. i. 
tL2. where Samuel is said to abide before the Lord cp^)j^ Tj^ 
for ever ; where we find Maimonides's Ad Olam in a 
sense very far short of eternity. This is so plain, that 
the formerly cited R. Joseph Albo doth in terms confess 
it, and produceth a multitude, of other places to the same 
purpose : for which though he be sufficiently censured by 
his brethren, yet we may see there may be some inge- 
nuity left in a Jewish rabbi, even in the grand dispute 
concerning the eternity of the law of Moses. 

AH the difficulty now is to assign some rational ac- VIIL 
counts why such precepts, which God did not intend,! 
should be always obligatory, yet should be enforced, 
upon them in such expressions which may seem at least 
to ii^ply a perpetuity. Of which these may be given. 
First, That these precepts, to which these expressions are an- 
nexed, should not be looked on as mere ambulatory laws, 
that did only concern them in their travels through the 
wilderness, and not continue obligatory when they were set- 
tled in Canaan. For which purpose we are to observe, 
that though all the laws were given in one body in the 
wilderness, yet the obligation to all of them did not con)- 
mence at the same time, neither were they to continue for 
the same duration. These three sorts of precepts may be 
observed among them : first, such as concerned them 
only in their present condition, as that about the Taber- 
nacle, which was then a moveable Temple among them, 
suitable to their condition ; but when they were settled, 
God was to have a settled house too. So that precept of 
going without the camp, Deut. xxiii. i%. had an imme- 
diate respect to their peregrination. Secondly, Such pre- 
cepts as were given them, but they were not bound to 
pciform them till their settlement in Canaan ; as driving 
cut the Ckmaanites, Numb, xxxiii. 5a. building theTempte 
in the place which God should choose, erecting judicatories 
in thetr several cities, choosing a King, &c. Thirdly, 
There were such precepts as coneem them wherever they 
were, whether in the wilderness or in Canaan. Now 
these are the precepts which are said to be perpetual. 
This is the account given of it by H. Grotiua ; but be- Grot, de 
cause this may be liable to some exceptions, I therefore q^JJ^^^; 
add, secondly, that the rea^n of those expression^ being g. ^. ' * ^' 
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BOOK annexe^ tp tbe.prec^pts of.th^ cc;remoni^ h/HpiSabe^iWf 
^^ tliey were to contip^. Migatomji^, suqk a reviar^'fif^^rfiffj 
Tioa, of tipie came^ v^hi^h shoma a,lte^\ the sWe ^ thii^ 
a^oT^g tfiem» And such a period of time, the^ coi;nj|ig 
of the Me^sjas is by themsfcjyej^i, supposed tp h%9 wb©jFi iR 
their, faniqus Qorpputatipn tliey ifl^e three epoch^^,;, her 
fore the l^w, uqcier the laiv^ ah4 the coming. o£ \^ 
Mepsias. A^qd it is evidi^nt. yel; by theip, t^a^jt. tbejr. dj) 
still expect, a, wonderful aJteiraUpfl^ of .the sja^je. qt w^v^ 
when the Messias come^:. dptb it not therefore si^n^ 
to,, reason that 0^>V^ slipuld be ai44^d tp s^ch thii^gj^ 
which were tp cpntinviQ till sp great ai\ alterfttipn afij 
sJbpuld b^ o^ the coirjingof thq MesWsSt.e^pwaJly i* thft 
coming of the IVIe^sia^ ha^ bee^nd^errfe^.sp loi^g a^jt^ey^ 
falsely s^^jpo.$ft. i^; to be^?;But l^^^ever^ grajit^ng that 
a new.senes. of tjro^s^ or. eu(ii^^^ i§. to cx^mn^en/^e. frofft 
tiie^Messiaj?, there, ifLv^.ry great reiMSftrt .why, thai e?|^fp;?r 
sjon sboulc^ be added tq thgi^e tbiipygs.jW^ijqh vfere tp ca^y 
tinue as lo^g as.thip* e4^ 4ld, i. e^ tjU M«^sxa% (i^t^ 
which we. freely acknowledge. Aa^ in thjsi . sens?, isr 
tzhyfy often taken . fqr sj:^9h a duratipn of thipga ^i\icb. 
had some reoiarkable period to conclude, \\ ; as, in th^^^ 
ca^e of the Jubilee!^ in the servant noentioniep^ aia^. t|ie^ 
spepiaj ejnployj^ient^ which God callejd^amuet, to : iotmi^ 
ca§e, as tp the eyept, or th^ end.ojf, hi^^life la If^qah>, 

aegigpaj^^Qi^ when sb^ said 1^ sbcjul^ . at^ten^ u^^a.twi, 
Lor57pr.ev«[rj Tbjirdly^The;*^, precepts are. sa^^io etf^f^r 
fk eji^^^ luhi^h mnUi. siul Aw fdhti^tfed o.bUgatofi;yp. y^k^s^ 
Goi . hmsetfhad,, altered . the . ohUga^ian , of. t^m- hi ^ i ^i^^ 
revej^aty^n. y[his u^ill^ Fpr In.tbia^c^isj^, it., iif, mp§f ^ c^rtdn^ 
thftt all positive. precepts, coining imxpJ?4^te}y/r9«)^.Gp4». 
do carry with thei^ an walteraWe^pbUgatipa^ 
l^i^llator himseJCdo in^^s eyide.nt a ,way repjeial ibjpfgj.as^hft 
diq/once. e^t^biish. thew ; th^t U, ii:^ s\iph l^^.w^pji.: 
depend merely upp.9., God's, pjo^^i^v^, apf^ art)if i:ax y. w^ : 
f^r io this case. Gpd/aypw^ non^ tp alter, ajjy th^g: 
cpncernJng bi^, law} bsut- incMsjjejns^bl^. o^djlj^ni^e i«^Pitt5c' 
d^jty^^ till Goi. h^iflaself repealbi^.fppx^er, Imp^ ^n^^tbi^j 

pl^jnly that it;.impJm nptb<Og^ii?<^on^stejit v^^^h^^th^oW^s^. 
dpp^^pCGod toj^pp^ap e^tapl^hpd ppaiUy^,l4jv.5 tbdug^i 
so^tri^ .expre^$i.9nji, tp pjeji;i/)ic^. Bjjnxls, sefoo. to .i^jplyn^ 

pewpetU^ty^in.l^• > 

I25t> r .• 'We.coinq, thpx^orf t^ the, tl;ur;^ thii}g, wh^b.maX! 
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argufe ttiatabnity In 06d to rfepeal it. If #e can thttis- cfrA1»i 
fore itiikfe it evident flitft the tdeAtoohlal few vVds ti<rt vn* 
established oil ^n ftioifltabte "ftAhdhj kiM %hAt the feaSoii 
oh '^rhich it was efetabTfehed d<yth suppdse k %'t«te 6f thif%S 
Id 'cOtaife, fti Which ft '^heWild ex^p.ire, theh ih^tt cintfdt 
b6 the least prtttehce of 'AititabiKty ih G6d oh thfe i»ep^l 
Of sueh a law. Fii*st, lyiut ^ ivies Wof i^sUbltshed umh 
an imfHutahle reasdfi. The Jftimutkble reason of a faW 
toust either be feftched from Wie hatlurfe 6t the thirtgs 
commanded, or the feT*otitids 6f the establishing of it. Wfe 
have already proved that tftfe nature of this pd&itive pini- 
cepts of the cereniotiial lat^ do liot Carry in them art 
ititrinsical goodness. Ahd htre the sophiitry oF the Jewb 
is a^f^afently difedbvered, that wfteh they are pressed with 
thfe, they taxe Isirictuary itt the Decatogue, or some spiri* 
tnal precepts, Which cdnVprehfend in them ihfe gekVeral 
IbunaatTon of the law ; as, Thc/tt sfudt love the Ldrd tbf 
"God iv¥th tell thy heM, &b. Whereas these are Vttf 
yetnote ftoih thfe 'matter in cbrttr6versyi which cohcerhs 
hot what jireCejits wei*e iiVbril in their law, but wbift 
Weit pufely ceremdniAli Which Wei-e so far fr'bhi bfein^ 
Ibudded dti an inQmiltdbib itA^on, that th6 partibilKir bceft^ 
slton oiF thri. feiviiijg of mktiy 6f thetft is particulariy assigned, 
them hf thfeir bWn writbrt ; esbecially in the tfiaih p&r#s 
t)f tlte bferfethbnlal Wbr*shib bf God axtiotig them, thfe 
itasbh^ bf Which IVtaitilbhide^ kaith may be deuced from MaifiMNi- 
th6 cti^tdmfe of thfe Zabaifeti * Ihe krio^lfedge of Whblgfe Moit N«r* 
Opinions Atid ctrstbmis, he tells tls, i^ Po^m m§m txd relSU ^- '"**^- *^' 
Hendta prcedepforim caitiksy gibei iMch liWhf tb ^Ae laW tf 
Moie^ ? ^tid particularly tif himself hfe fedfth, Quod fnUlt&^ 
mm U^kik ¥dtione$ et tdii^ce miki ihndtuH^int ex c6]^itMie 
JjM, HtiHiM )tt . ciilm Zdhhfitfii J that he came td tfete 
fight iinder^tatifting 6f mdny of thfe laW* of ftibSfes, bf his 
kHbWtedge ill tfie ritfeS ahd euitohig bf fhe'^e ZkbftiStft, 
<>i*tettJ%; Atfgfdi^i the hyjibtH6fei§ bf tfeife Jwfhed R&bbi, 
th^ t)^ bt^ke^Xs pf th6 law UkA thb^t bf them a pHr- 
tibulW fhip^ct tb Wk idtikmm dtotdttS bf thfesfe people, 
what Win hfehbfe fbllbW but bhly thi*, that the feftfeoh 
bf thfe 6ertni0fiiiM precfet)tt dfd f fes^bt thfe bti^tbttis itt me 
Wheh thfey wfere given, ind sb dffe nbt foiindfed Upon 
An IthHiilikaflblfe rfe^b'n? Ahd tH« itiore the precept^ Aire 
i0i6ik re^sdfl Is to be fttbhcid frdih hfeflfee^ the mbrfe plMli^ 
tcM i^mAeid ii the thH% Wfe mkhd^A by it, Vte; mt 
ihk iet-^bhim tdiu^ U ratfoUHdeU lipm aH itkdlf&rAbth fNt 
^oh. ' • 

Ndw fj^bta thti tm Miia m thfe td^intf^^ tmm x, 
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BOOK of those nations about thenij hath that learned author de- 
_il:_duced the reasons of very many of the most obscure 
commands of the ceremonial law : as that concerning 
Levit. xiz. founding the comer of their heads, which Herodotus tells us 
v^ V0S8 in ^^ ^^^ custom of the Arabians, and others of the Baby- 
Maiinon.de Ionian priests; by both which the Zabii may be meant; 
Idololat the superstition of the Zabii being Chaldaean, as I have 
^' '^* shewed already, and their name, as some conceive, from 
Saba, the son of Chus, whose posterity were seated in 
Arabia, near to the Red Sea: and that which confirms 
this opinion, is, that the Sabeans did, as Philostor^ius 
saith, worship the sun and moon, as the Zabaists did in 
Bochart. Maimonides ; and withal fiochartus makes it evident 
MvTs ^^^ Strabo, that some of the Babylonians, called Gerr- 
basi, possessed themselves of the country of the Sabeans, 
whereby this originally Chaldaic superstition might spread 
itself in these parts near the confines of Judea, which 
might be the cause why all those rites, which were used 
by these idolatrous people, are so severely forbidden 
to the Jew:s ; God thereby setting up a wall of separa- 
tion between his people and the nations round about 
them, by making the customs of the Jews almost anti- 
podes to theirs ; as those of Japan are to them of China. 
•Upon the same ground, it is supposed, that other precept 
Lcvit. xix, /^as made against wearing a garment of linen and woollen, 
^aimon. ^^ause the idolatrous priests used to go so clothed^ as 
Mofe Nev. Maimonides tells us out of their books ; and likewise 
hiii. car-xhat prohibition of a womaiis wearing the armour of a 
cut. XXII. ^^^^ and a marCs wearing the garments of a woman, is 
.very probably supposed to have had its original from 
V. Seiden, that idolatrous custom mentioned by the same author, Ut 
rit ^"nf ^r''^ gestet vestimentum muliebre coloratum quando stai co^ 
^ j^ yn.ii.^^^ 5/«^Za Veneris; similiter ut mulier induat loricam et 
arma bellica quando stat coram Stella Mortis; but that 
.author doth not deny a further reason to be couched in it^ 
for the preservation of public honesty. Many other pre- 
cepts are drawn from the same fountain by that same au- 
Lev.xiz. thor; as the sowing of divers seeds in the same ground ; the 
»9* «3- forbidding the eating of the fruit of their trees for the first 
three years after they came to Canaan; that being the 
furthest time wherein the trees of their own plantation 
would begin to bear in that country. Now it was the 
custom ot all those idolatrous people^ that the first time 
any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt up in 
an ofTerinff to the idol, and the other part eaten in the 
idol-temple J or else ^they supposed their trees, would 
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never prosper. Now, in opposition to this^ God bids CHAP, 
them bring the fruit of the fourth year to him, and eat of v^^- 
the fifth themselves, that it may yield unto you the increase ij^ ^^^ 
thereof. So the idolaters threatened all parents that their 34, 15.. * 
children would never live, unless they caused them to 
pass through the fire ; from which custom Maimonides 
saith. Some even in his time would take the children that 
were new-born, and move them up and down over a fire 
wherein odoriferous smells were cast. Thence comes that Lev. xz^ 
strict prohibition of giving the children to Moloch; which 2, 3- . 
was by that custom of passing through the fire. To this ^®°- "* ^ 
same nead the same author refers that of not eatine the 
member of a living creature j which we render /fesA with the 
lye thereof; which was forbidden, as he elsewhere tells 
us, not only for avoiding cruelty, but because the Heathen Maimoa. 
nations were wont, in their idolatrous feasts, to take a mem^ ^^ff Nev. 
be?' off from a living creature, and eat it afterwards : and^' *"* *•**• 
in them likewise he supposeth they used the boilifig the 
flesh and the milk together, which, saith he, besides that it 
affords a most gross nourishment ^ savours of their idolatrous 
practices too ; and therefore, saith he, it is observable, that £^^^ ^xiii. 
twice where this precept is mentioned, it follows that of the 17, 19. 
solemn appearance of the males at Jerusalem thrice a year,^^^^^* *^- 
whereby it seems to be implied that this action had relation 
to some great solemnity. These and several other precepts 
of the Taw of Moses are deduced by that very learned 
Rabbi from idolatrous customs, as the occasions of them; 
which seem to have the more reason in them, because 
that God did in the general so 9/tncX\y forbid the Jews to 
walk after the custom of the nations avout them. Thence 
Origen takes notice of the to $f y/^oy r&v yoft«v, xa) t^v I810- 1^^^^ ^^ 
rpoToy xaF eturig iroXrrff/oy; for which he saith, they werezz- 
haSiSkfifUvot, reproached by the Heathens, because their laws^^s^ 
and polity were so different from the custom of other na- JuJ^^j, |^f 
tions. Thus we see then that many precepts of thep. ijo! 
ceremonial law were founded neither on the goodness of Ed.Spcncer, 
the things themselves, nor on any unalteraole reason, 
but were enforced on a peculiar reason on the people 
of the Jaws at that time, as they were a people separated 
from the rest of the world for the worship of the true 
God. And for the other ffreat offices wherein their re- 
li|non did so much consist, viz. sacrifices, distinction 
of meats, observation of festivals, circumcision^ and such 
like ; the particular account and reason of them is either 
so evident in the law itself, or so fully acknowledged 
by their own writers, thait it is here superfluous to insist 
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jioo|C q^ jUhfw; ^^ffff^^X ^^^^ ^ '^"y ^^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^ 

Q ro t. fle — teaa D9t to tfiw^cfibe. 

Rd!^ . I come therefore to the second thing, whicfe is, Tknt 
j, y. "* * thf cerenfionifil law was ^o far from being founckd q?i fin imr 
XI. fg^table .r^fjf^on^ thai whiie it wffs in its ^rejoUesf for^, swssk 
a stat^ of things yjos pla^idyforj^pid^ wUh whkh th^ ofim'r 
vfUion ^ that IfUf; ^foiUd |^ i^con^^tefU. Fpr wl^ioh we 
f^ jto consider^ l;hat ti^ough the W of Mofff^s «eei9ae4 
outwardly to r,e^pecf tlie temporal a4viu»t^ge^ of 1^ piiOr 
pie expbracing it in the land of Caniian, yet there wa$ a 
spring of spiritual pron>ises, whose head was high/er thw 
Jprdan was^ that ^-^n down from jtjaye patriarchs, and WM 
^orp fully opened to soipe of thfiffii which though it 
^e^m^ed f o r^un ^der ground ii^ thp mid^ of the per^ 
mqni^l oh^rvation? of the lai^^ yet i( frequently brd» 
^rth and opened itself in the midst of thepi, gnd by df^* 
green, in the prophetical ^g^^ did make itself a l^rg^r 
channel, t|U in the time of |:he ^I^ssias, by its forc^ mi 
yiolefipei It overthrew those b^nl^ ^hieh stood in the 
v<^y of it, and oyerspread th^ i^op pf ^he whcde e^rtb. It 
i$ evident, by tl^e whole series of the Scripture of the Q^ 
Testan^ent, tfiat God's ujtiip^t^ intentipn was not tQ ^c^rr 
£ne the ^aviqg ]|Lno)yl^dge of his ^iU pnly to the Jews t 
for tne greatpromise tp ^brahapi wjis. That ip bis ^^ (lU 
i^ natiov^ qf^^ earth should he b^ss^; and as Abrab&pi 
ryoif^ (0 ^e t^f 4k/ 9f^ ^Jfy ^^ Sf^^ Jacpb, wheil 
he leaned on hi^ ^pob's ^taff, took (he height of XksJ^ 
da^yi'^tar from on I^ighg wh^^l^i though likfs .sofne pjP thp 
£x^ stars^y might not for soifnp ti^e be visible to (he in-r 
fcxipr world, yet ^^told the tiffie wten he sjbould dp.-. 
scend into a lower orb,' and i^iecome cppspicuous in pi^F 
horizon : and cooseguenlly to \\i^ ftppe^r^nce i^ th^ ymMf 
would be ^be drawing ng^ s^ m.Hcb the eyes ^ thf l^iflS 
of the wori^ to hipji | foF ^ ^ppf^r i^ it pientipped tbftt 

f5^ii.*i«. ^Ooh corns .^h^ tjysi SG^^^ ^f^Mi^Hf^^m Jiy^k% b« 

»o- It imnae(%tely foljo^, .41^ ^ }^r(ik sAgll tkf gHhmng <^ 

the pegpLf be. Th\^ vye sef» bpfq^e pveif the hw of Mo^ 

cajme to inclp^ tfee p^vple of the J[f w§ as Corf'^r pe$uUm 

pepgle, ther^ yya^ ^ d^igp m< foojt for wj^rging iWl 

houn^ of God'§ \f^^mi^^fm% ap4 moJiing ihfi yitevvmt 
P&^, ^I ^^ ^ih> hi^ Scm'^pam^sm- Cftn lye th&n |hi^ 
M?ftt tff^. 1^ which. q^m^4ft»Xv^wis^ PPvld disannuJi t\m 
Wvenant xsx^q 439 y^n Ipeft^fe, ^ ilm Apos^lp ejcoej- 
Gal. IT. 17. lently ^^SQp§ ? (^ w Iw^Ii^y^ the Aftos^caJi di$pf {^^AtipQ 
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hafi»e pitDBiised that the btesstog pi Abcftham duniU chap, 
ooioe upon us Gentiles also? To which purpose it is very ^^'* 



obsenrabley that Abraham was jvstified ntd £s droimflmoit, Rom. iv. 
hut in undrcwmicision ; for he received the sign cf tircmnci*- to» ii. 
wm, a seal of the righteousness offaiih, being imcireum*^ 
€ised9 ihrnt he might & the father tfall them that helieve^ 
though they be not cireumcised / ihat righteousness might he 
imputed unto them also* Wherebj it is evident that tlie 
great blessings proaiised to Abraham did not respect him 
aoerely as progenitor of the Ismdites^ but in a higher 
ci^city, a9 father of the faithful; and that the ground 
•f his acceptance with Ood did not depend on aor cere«> 
aionial rite, such as circumciaion was^ God imputing his 
fsilih for righteousness before his being ctrcumcued^ but 
because the time was not yet come wherein die grand 
mystery of man^s salvation, by the death of the Son of 
God, was to he revealed* Therefore when God called the 
nation of the Jews from their bondage, he made choice of 
^ more obscure way of representing this mystery to thwn 
through all the umbrages of the law ; and withal enforced 
his precepts with such terrible sanctions of curses to all ' 
that contmued not in all that was written in that law to 
io itj to make them the more appr^ensive that the 
ground of their acceptance with God could not be the 
perforihance of the precepts of that law, but they ought 
to breathe after that higher dispensation^ wherein the way 
aad method of man's salvation should be fully reveaim 
when the fulness of time wai come. Now therefore God 
teft theai under the tutorage and pedagogy of the law, 
which spake so severely to thenv that tbey might not 
think this was all God intended in order to die happiness 
Ckf men, but that he did reserve some greater thing in 
store, to be enjoyed by his people wden they were come 
to age. 

So that though the ceremonies of the hm had not lUi- 
s^ mouth to 8|ieak out Chriat^ yet they had a hand to 
point to hiui $ for> they were the shadow, or dark repre^* 
9«italion of thsMt which was to be drawn afterwards to 
the greatest life. And this was understood by all those 
whb^ hearts were carried beyond the outward sapless 
igikter of the law, to the rnast inward and spiritual mean'* 
^igof it, (there being ma $itnmfi9A and ibmfma in the fan* 
aa w^ as pUlosopby.) Thesso myalfiries wese too not 
80! vfltt^ and h]ddeu> bitf eii dial were kmrnlayfmlfy 
iniiiatedf, roi^bt fuBy usidbraAand thenf wUdh imdo 
thai true q>intiMi camth^ wiiehinos cooattadjr pveMrved 
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BOOK among the Israelites, which was more largely commented 
n. on by the prophets of succeeding ages ; whose care it 
" was to unlock this cahaUiy and to raise up the hearts 

of the people in a higher expectation of the great things 
which were to come. Thence we not only read of the 
solemn prayer of the Church of the Jews, that the know-* 
Ps. Ixvii. 2. ledge of God might be dispersed over all the nations of the 
Isaiah ii. %- eorthf but we have many prophecies, that when the moun^ 
Mai. i. 1 1. tain of the Lord*s house should be exalted^ all nations should 
flow unto it : that from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof f Goas name shall ve great among the Gen" 
tileSy and m every place incense should be offered to his 
nante^ and a pure offering; for his name shall be great 
among the Heathen. That the inscription on the High 
Priest's forehead, Holiness to the Lora^ should, by reason 
of the large (fiffusion of a Spirit of Holiness in the days 
Zach. zi¥. of the Gospel, be set upon the bells of horses; that the pots 
20. in the Loras hotise should be as the bowls before the attar^ 

u e. that when the Levitical service should be laid aside, 
and that holiness, which was that appropriated to the 
Priests and ilistruments of the Temple, snould be dis* 
cemed in those things which- seemed most remote from 
Puil. ex. 4. it. That a priesthood^ after another order than that of 
S» ^- AaroHf should be established^ viz. after the order ofMelcht" 
sedecy and that he that was the priest after this order 
should judge among the Heathen, and wouna the heads over 
Ver. 3. many countries; that in the day of his power the people 
should not be frighted to obedience with thiinder-claps 
and earthquakes, (as at Mount Sinai,) but should come 
and yield themselves SLS^Jree-will offering unto him ; and 
yet their number be as great as the drops of the dew which 
Isa. Ixvi, distil in the morning. That God out of other nations would 
Hag. ii. 7. ^^^ ^^^^ himself for Priests and for Levites; that the de^ 
Mai. ui. I. sire of all nations should speedily come ; that the messenger 
l>an.lx.z4,oftne Covenant should come into his Temple; nay, that se^ 
2^> *7' venty weeks are determined upon thy people^ and upon thy 
holy dty; that then the vision and prophecy should be seaML 
up; tthat the Sacrifice and oblation should be caused to cease; 
that the city and the sanctuary should be destroy ed^ and the 
end thereof shall be with a jtoody and unto the end of the 
war desolations are determined; that after threescore and 
two weeks Messias should be cut offj mit not for himself; 
that by him transgression should bejinished, and reconcUta" 
twnfir iniquity should be made, and everlasting righteous- 
ness should be brought in. And lest all these thmgs should 
be apprehended to be ovly a higher advancing of the Le- 
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vitical worship^ and the way of external ceremonies, God CHAP, 
expressly saith. That he would make a new covenant with ^"' 
the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; not ac- jcr.xxxi. 
cording to the covenant that I made with their fathers, in iitii* 
the day I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land <f Egypt; which my covenant they brake, although I 
was an kusbarid to them, saith the Lora: but this shall be 
the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel cfter 
those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my law in their in" 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. Can^any one, that now 
considers senously the state of things thus described as it 
should come to pass, ever imagine that the Levitical ser- 
vice was ever calculated for this state ? Was God's wor- 
ship to be confined to his Temple at Jerusalem, when all 
the nations of the earth should come to serve him ? Was 

* the High Priest to make an atonement there, when an 
order of priesthood, different from the Aaronical, should 
be set up? Must the tribe of Levi only attend at the 
Temple, when God should take the Priests and Levites 
out of all nations that serve him ? What would become 
of the magnificence and glory of the Temple, when both 
city and sanctuary shall be destroyed ; and that must be 
within few propnetical weeks arter the Messias is cut 
off? And must the covenant God made with the Israelites 
continue for ever, when God expressly saith he would 
make a new one ; and that not according to the covenant 
which he made with them then ? It is so evident then, as 
nothing can well be more, that under the Old Testament 
such a state of religion was described and promised, with 

• which the Levitical worship would be inconsistent ; and 
so tiiat the ceremonial law was not at first established 
upon an immutable reason, which, was the thing to be 
proved. 
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CHAP. vm. 

-CSeneral (lypoUieBes concernu^ the Truth of <the Doctriii^ 
\ of Cbnet. 

] . "Hie great Pr^dice yogmnet our Saviottr afnang Jew$ and Hea-^ 
therui, was ihe Mtannesi of kU Appoarance, The Difference of 
the Miracles at the Heliveqf ((f the Law and Kjospel. II. Some 
general SypothesoB to clear Hie "Suhserviencif qf Miracles to the 
Doctrine of Christ, 1. Thai where the Truth of a Doctrine <fe- 
^geiltfs not on $videhce, but Atfhoriiy^ the only TFay to prove the 
Truth cf the Dbctrine, is tb pfo^i the Testimony of the Revealer 
ttf ht infallible. Things iM^ he tfUi, ftohith depend Mt 6fo fiH- 
dence of the Things, What that is, and on what it depends, the • 
U^uaetifaiMy bf natutnl Knowledge. III. the Existence cf God 
H^ F^unSMon ef aU %)trtainty, the tSertoMy of Ma'H^ of 
FaUh pimedfthm the Mme Ptbtd^le. Oiet knowk^e (f af^ 
tlAng suppoHth Minethikg in^^mpreh^mible, IV. The fjertainty 
wf AM 40 jgfeai m ihat 6f KnmdiB^e; the Orbtffods cf it 
stl-onger. The Coksisikncy ofmimrkA Evidmce wM Faith: pft 
Oi^feeis ^ Faith exceed Reason } thk JSbenrdities folUmng ihe 
contrary Opinion. Vl» The Uncertdinty iff that tdktdk n daUed 
Reason, VII. PhOosegphieal Dietaies no Standard ^ R^Sfm. 
JOf TransvhUantiaiion <und Ubiipiity, &jb< why r^eetei as coMrary 
to Reason^ The Foundation of Faith in Matters above Rebson. 
VIII. ff^hich ii infaWble testimony; that there are Ways to 
know which is ir^fallihle^ proved. 2 Hypoth, A Divine Testif 
fnony the most infallible. The Resolution qf Faith into God^s 
Veracity as it^ formal Object. IX. 3 Hypoth, A Dvoiae tee^ 
ihany tnay be known, though God meek not immediately. Of 
tnspifation among the J^s, and Jjivihation among the Bed' 
thetis, Xfl. 4 Bgpbth. fhi t^ldmtk of a Dibin^ feslimdky 
must be clear and certain, XIII. Of the common Mbtiv^M ^ 
Faith, and the Obligation to Faith arising from them. The Origi* 
nal of Infidelity. 

BOOK JtiAVING now cleared that the law of Moses was capa-r 
^^' ble of a repeal, I come to the second enquiry. Whether 
" the miracles of our Saviour did give a sufficient evidence of 
his power and authority to repeat it. I snail not (to pre- 
vent too large an excursion) insist on any other evidences 
of our Saviour's being the promised Messias, but keep 
close to the matter of our present debate, concerning the 
evidence which ariseth from such a power of miracles 
a$ our Saviour bad, in order to bis establishing that doc- 



tpne^v^icbhe^cdoi^ to. publish t<>,tb^ world. Thought chap. 
stun^Wws-^look in reference to- ofxv Wess^d. S^oj^jt^vi^. 
amongi bptb U^e J^wa and l^rned He«i.thens» w;a» th<^ 
ipeannQS9 of^ hU appearance in tb€^ world, not Oomingatr 
tended with, tb^t stat^ ajnd magnificence ^Mhicb tbey^ 
thoi^ght to be inseparable from, ap great aiperaon. Tb» 
Jews b^d their sen^eatsp posp^sysed with; the: thunderiiig^) 
andjigbtnings oi> MpuntS^inaii.tbat tbey coidd not ima- 
gine the ^tfuct^ra qf their qefi^ipomal.wArsbip^ aouldxbo) 
taken dpw^.witb lea^cnoiwand.tqfroi;: than it,wai»efe«)ted< 
withy And withalv collating all. thqs^ pjWW^es^ of thi^. 
Old Tesstamen^, which seemed; tp; fqretel scicn gtorioufi 
things of the days of the MeawJW»,(whi^hieitherTrefiH' to? 
hi$ 8(e(PQnd cQii|ii\g, OF; mu8(t' her. ^tpi^r^od in a\spirit^ 
s^nse^} th^ hayioA their mipd«^.Qffpre(Mfd> with the sjNsm, 
qf tb?ir prtwe^^t cajawi^iefp. appliwltb^p^ vi^olly toan exi^^ 
temi^l greatneas^ wjberehy; tb^r^igbt be dfs^vered. fmW) 
the-typanny; of -the Rpm^:pciwer». TM^H^hensj^a^ 4p:" 
neara by Celsu*^. apd othersj^.thopgh^. it v«ry, Strang tbaiit 
thi^ SpA.of God sh9vdd aBpear'in..tl>^iWia¥ld wiihao.Jittlet 
grander* .and h^ve no grea^eff, trai«tth»n twelve w»\k obr • 

scure • pprfi ws . as the Apostle3.we^^ For^^wthiCidaus^, 

lightem afl, other ^ things j^tl^^nsf di^otf^ himsdf,,SQ.U^^ ^"" 

th^ wqrl^ Apd so.wej aw he. did. tQ all su0h)wiiie8ec 
Kiindf .were,,not blipAedv thifpugh abstinacyr^iipd , wilf^ligr 
npj^aq^e^ For 4tbpwh .thM/ ^m of IH|h^tPl«llea«9vvm^ 
plea^^edf forthejb^tter^cftrr^flil Qn«bi?4^^i5^inrtfcjeiW€>rid> 
to .v^rap ujp^ biff s4f ii^iAiiciwd* 3H^t,hifirglcmy o^Wineili bft-. 
cQo^i^d wUlpif^ iti bvMird^d brieajiis.tbr^i!^ thalrdarkt^veiik 
o£, his^ hijwai^,ivrtm^, .afid.did ^«3pjier.itQetf,ii>j aonftOH.. 

clear aqd cpi^ii^c^ngc^^nM^^ Hia) apf^raf^eeft indeed: 
wer^. nQt.li^e. thflp^f^VfiM^M^wntSwau beaa»»«r:hmid^ 

Viftj: WW nqn to a5|i^H?f^*^vd*b.;tHe:g^offyto| hifrnaajetifij^. 

a^d^itp tei7iCy.thwjifr<wid0Wtiyr(y«W«bjveaai 
sQi^,o£,tl^^firdi;^>fidMrPhm^miMn dtflj«er]^ofc(tfaec 

lawtj ihut .h^ C9m9^}t%4r^w .^i^^T^to WflFitby^jtliikppweB' 

andicf^gy/of h4^^^i,^9d itb^^ftmaS^jmfil^b^ioi^^ 

rai^pfi^I cQ9viiQtiQ9«i<^^pr<^atQiijii)a|i&jtb#i)9f<p^ 

litjy o^ Qiir Savi^ws^jQ^lmolea iwiai jpfinii4es<d»te» Muwm^f^. 

g9W> ^irjJmsin ^}mti tin world ^c^tfiKm^ciUsam and; 
£^ir.to<,th^'eii^fi9fl^of:tbat.bfl]ri4Mtri hiot: 

Cai9fir7t9/{#bjU$j^ to thf WPlM« 
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BOOK Now that such a power of miracles in our Saviour had 
K« the greatest subser^ency to the giving full and convinc- 
li- ing evidence that he was the person he declared himself 
to be, and that his doctrine was thereby so clearly at- 
tested, that it was nothing but obstinacy which could 
withhold assent, will appear by these following hypo- 
theses, which I lay down in order to the proving it. 
1 Hypoth. Where the truth of a doctrine depends not on the evidence 
of the things themselveSy but on the authority of him that 
reveals it, there the only way to prove the doctrine to le 
true, is to prove the testimony of aim that revealed it to le 
infallible. Several tbinj^ are necessary to be proved for 
the clearing this proposition. 

I. That it is not repugnant to reason that a doctrine 
should be true which depends not upon the evidence of the 
thing itself By evidence of the thing I understand so 
clear and distinct a perception of it, that every one who 
bath the use of his rational faculties, cannot but upon the 
first apprehensions of the terms yield a certain assent to 
^ it ; as, that the whole is greater than a part ; that if we 
take away equal things from equal, the remainder must 
be equal. Now we are to observe, that as to all these 
common notices ^ human nature which carry such evir 
dence with them, the certainty of them lies in the propo- 
sition, as it is an ici of the mind abstracted from the 
things themselves ; for these do not suppose the existence 
of the things ; but whether there be any such things in * 
the world or no as whole or parts, the understanding is 
assured that the idea of die whole carries more in its re- 
presentation than that of a part does. This is the great 
reason of the certain^ and evidence of mathematical 
truths ; not, as some imi^ne, because men have no in- 
terest or design in those thin«, and therefore they never 
question them, but because they proceed not upon sensi- 
ble but abstracted matter; which is not liable to so many 
doubts as the other is : for that a triangle hath three an- 
gles, no man Questions ; but whether such sensible parts 
of matter make a triangle, may be very questionable. 
Now that the truth of beings, or the certainty of exist- 
ence of things, cannot be so certain as mathematical de- 
monstrations, appears from hence; because the manner of 
conveyance of tnese thiujgs to my mind cannot be so clear 
and certain as in purely mtellectual operations, abstracted 
from existent matter. For the highest evidences of the 
existence of things must be either me judgment of sense, ' 
or clear and distinct perception of the mind: now pro- 
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ceeding in a mere natural way, there can be no infallible chap. 
certainty in either of these; for the perception of the mind^ ^^^* 
in reference to the existence of things^ bein^ caused so 
much through those ideas or phantasms which are con- 
veyed to the understanding through the impressions of 
sense, if these may be demonstrated to be fallacious, I 
may well question the certainty of that which I am cer** 
tain I have been deceived by. Supposing then I should 
question the truth of every thing which is conveyed in 
an uncertain way to my mind, I may soon outgo even 
Pyrrho himself in real scepticism. Neither can I conceive 
how clear and distinct perception of any thing, though 
not coming through the senses^ doth necessarily infer me 
existence of the thing ; for it only implies a non-repug- 
nancy of it to our natural &cultie4 ana consequently the 
bare possibility of it : for otherwise it were impossible 
for us to have a clear perception of any thing any longer 
than it exists, nay, than we Know it to exist ; tor existence 
or non-existence is all one to the understanding, while it 
is not assured of either. And it is withal evident^ that - 
things imaginary may clearly afiect the mind as well as 
real ; for I may nave as real and distinct perception of a 
phoenix in my mind, as of a partridge ; doth it therefore 
follow that the one is really existent as well as the other? 
And it wiU be a very hard matter to assign a certain dif* 
ference between imagination and pure intellection in such 
things, which thopgh not actually existent, yet imply no 
repugnancy at all to the faculties of men's minds. It is 
evident, then, that there cannot be so great certaintjr.of 
the existence of things^ as there may be of mathematical 
demonstrations. 

And if that principle be simposed as the foundation of in. 
all physical certainty as to tne being of things, viz. that 
there is a God^ who, being infinitely good, wul not suffer 
the minds of men to be deceived an those things which 
they have a clear and distinct perception of, (withojot 
which supposition we cannot be assured of the certainty 
of any operations of the mind, because we cannot know 
but we were so made, that we might be then most de- 
ceived when we thought ourselves most sure:) if this 
principle, I say, be supposed as the foundation of all cer-p 
tain knowledge, then from it I infer many things whic^h 
are very much advantageous to our certainty in matters 
of faith. 

I.. That the foundation of all certainty lies in the nec^^- . 
sary existence of a Being absolutely perfect. So that unr. 
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BOOK 1gw> I kmw tbttt chidre^is' a God; I dtimmt b6 Bi^nteA^ ttutt 
y* I kticrvranr thtn0 in a cermtn maimer; and- if F ktioti^ 
tbere tfia^Godvl- muBt necestoiily appt^Uetid him tobe' 
abeolutely perfect:) because the grdundB of my Uno^*- 
le^ge diat mere it a God; are from those abi^dlttteperfec* 
tionfi which thetie are- in bini';- and if I could- suppose- him 
not abiolutely perfect, I must suppose him- not^ to he 
GoA^; for that is^ necessarily implied in hts' defiiliti<^; 
Now then if' all cettdiinty; doth < suppose tiie existence of a^ 
Bring son absolutely perfeot^ I must^ befb^e F can knb^^ 
anyitning certainly^ conclude th^ tbera \i an infiriity of' 
know^edge^ wisdom, power> and goodness in this God $ 
for thoBe-arei things whiolt all who uiider^tln^ them will' 
graxit to be perfections; atod if they be in God, diey nHist^ 
be*ab8olote^ i.e. infinite. And' if they be iitfihiliey it* ne^ 
ceasartly follows tbat'theymust^trarise^nd oor a^rebe^n^^ 
sfomr; so that now we have^gaiffCKi this principle in (frder' 
tarikitbvthat\i;0.imisc:^m gou^ertblng' to' be uncotifeeiv^' 
able^ bdToye we' co^'com^ oen^nly^ to knfow^ any^ thing! 
From whence it' fdilows^ tUat- those w»hb will nbt befieVe' 
any tyng'toibe'true^because it is^'aboVe their ajypfrebert^ ' 
siiamr, imist deny the foui»daftionf > of* all certainty] whidif * 
{n»iwf have proved) d^tb - suppose socMSiASng to be^ irffi^ 
nkej ofakfoveourcapaeit^to^oompretieiid. 

ai That-w^ hik^ op gteat- c&rtamty of whenever k re* 
viaiid /* mffrm^G^djosiu^' catvhjBeoe of thetrHtkofam 
tkmgf, i4i>Mchj we^ m^t ' eU^riy: mukrHitmi. For' the t^m ' 
off knowledge dependitig' on' thie supposition^ that tkeiier* 
i»*a\Oo«l;' whoso;g6odtiessw$H'^ not' suffer us- to bfe d^^ 
ctMd'in? ti^tthingg we'clearly tmdter^atid ; ther<7 is^ tbe^ 
same foundation for the act of faith as for that of kmow-i 
ledger vizv ttNtt God will ^net su^ us tO'bb deceived in 
mattersiwbkh hfimself h^th rev^ealed to lisi Nay, tbei^^* 
seeiifsno>be» greater on these afeoounter First, TiAtthertf' 
ia^ot^o^^eat danger^to'be deceived irf reference to' ob-* 
jostttof'senaej aatheirelBlinf reference to objects of Etivirte* 
refutation': becanseobjeots^of >serise makea continual imv * 
pveasionr upon' the organs offense ; and*a» to these' tUngs^ 
we-nsee^' the whole" wei^ld -agrees 'in' th^m so fkr as^theyari^' 
ntceesary tO'^life; and vnthal, they bear a greater *cor^' 
respondency'to the present state of imperfectibn which? 
tho'^ottl'is fiow-ini But now 'matters of Dtvihe-'reVelatibtt • 
afe of ^ 4nore suMime and spiritual nature, whieh'^ rain's * 
minds on that account are more apt to doubt of tban'<oF^ 
things obVioua^ to sense; add withal, they cail thfe mihd 
iQ»iiiuohi off from «di!ise^ thftt on th(At^ aeooimts thb 
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nesft to doubt is greater; and therefore the foundation of CHAP. 
certainty from God's not suffering us to be deceived must ^^^^ 
be stronger. Secondly, There is not so great danger in 
being deceived as to matters of sense or knowledge, as 
there is in things of Divine revelation. For we see, grant" 
ing sense to be deceived ; and that we have no certainty 
at all in natural things, jret affairs of life are managed 
still. Men's outward welfare depends not on the judg- 
ment of sense. The merchant oath never the less gold 
in bis ship, because his sense deceives him in judging that , 
the earth moves from him, when the ship moves from it« 
The sun doth never the less enlighten the world, though 
our senses be all of Epicurus's mind, that the sun is no 
bigger than he seems to be : but now as to matters of 
Divine revelation, they are things of the moat unspeakr 
able weight and importance, which depend upon our be* 
lieving or disbelieving them : and therefore if the goodr 
ness of God be such, as it will not suffer us to be de«- 
ceived in our judgment of material and sensible beings, 
bow much le^ in reference to the foundation of our cer»- 
tainty as to things divinely revealed ? We see then what ^ 
rational evidence there is not only consistent with, but 
necessarily implied in, 'the foundation of faith; even as 
great as m any thing which we do most perfectly know; 
SQ that the in-evidence, which is so much spoken of as an 
ingredient of the nature of faith, must not be understood 
of the foundation whereon the act of faith doth stand, 
but of the condition of the object, which being a matter 
of Divine revelation, is a thing not obvious to our senses* 
In which sense the Apostle speaks, that faith is sAiri^ojuiysay 
vjFog'aiTi^y TrpuyfAOToev lAfy^o; « fiXxn^tivvWf the firm expectation Heb. zi. i. 
t)f things hoped for, imd strong conviction of things which 
are not seen: in which words, as Erasmus ob^rves, is 
contained only an high encomium of faith, and no dia- 
lectical definition of it, viz. that faith soars above things 
of sense or present enjoyment ; yea, though the objects 
of it be never so remote from cither : yet where there is 
sufficient evidence of Divine revdation, faith boggles at 
no difficulties, but is firmly resolved that that God, who 
hath revealed these things, can and will bring them to 
pass in his own time. There is not then any such con- 
trarj^y between the foundation of £iith and knowledge 
as tWe schoolmen have persuaded the world. We see 
both of them proceed on the same foundation of cer- 
tainty. AH the diflerence is, &ith fixeth on the veracity 
of QcA immediately in leference to aDii^ne testimony; 
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BOOK knowledge proceeds upon it^ supposing no Divine reveh*' 

^^* tion as to the things it doth discover, 

V. 3- We hence infer, that if the certainty of our know- 

leclge depends on this principle, that God will not sufier 
us to be deceived^ then we are bound to believe whatever 
God doth reveal to us, though we may not be able to 
comprehend the nature of the things revealed. For as to 
these things, we have the same ground of certainty which 
we have as to any natural causes : for as to them, we now 
suppose from the former principles, that, setting aside 
the existence of God, we could have no certainty of them, 
but that the formal reason of our certainty is resolved 
into this, that God's goodness will not suffer the under- 
standing to be deceived as to these things : the same I 
say as to spiritual mysteries revealed by God ; the ground 
of our certainty lies not in the evidence of the things, 
but in the undoubted veracity of God, who hath revealed 
them. All that I can imagine possible to be replied to 
this, is, that God's veracity assures us in natural causes 
that we are not deceived, only where we have a clear and 
distinct perception of the things; but now in matters 
above otrr reaison to comprehend, there can be no clear 
and distinct perception. To this i answer^ 

First, It is evident, in the foundation of all certainty of 
knowledge^ that there may be a clear and distinct pencep* 
tion of that which we cannot comprehend, viz. of a Being 
absolutely perfect^ for if we have not a clear and distinct 
perception of God, the foundation of all certainty is de- 
stroyed^ which is the necessary existence of such a Being; 
and he that shall say he cannot have a clear perception of 
God without comprehending him, doth contradict him- 
self; for if he be a Being infinite, he must be incompre- 
hensible ; therefore there may be clear perception where 
the object itself is above our capacity. Now whatever 
foundation there is in nature for such a perception with- 
out comprehension, that and much more is there in such 
things as are revealed by God, though above our appre«> 
bension : for the idea of God upon the soul of man can- 
not be so strong an evideixce of the existence of a Being 
above our apprehension, as the revelation of matters of 
faith is, that we should believe the things so revealed, 
though our understandings lose themselves in striving to 
reach the natures of them, and the manner of their ex- 
istence. 

Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a scru* 
pie in this case, is a principle most unreasonable in itself^ 
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that we are to embrace nothing for truth , though divinely CHAP, 
revealed, but what our reason is able to comprehend as V^^^- 
to the nature of the thing, and the manner of its exist- ■■*'~''"*" 
ence ; on which account the doctrine of the Trinity, In* 
carnation. Satisfaction, and consequently the whole niys- 
tery of the Gospel of Christ, must be rejected as incredi-^ 
ble, and that on this bare pretence, because although 
many expressions in Scripture seem to import all these 
things^ yet we are bound to interpret them to another 
sense^ because this is incongruous to our reason. But al- 
though Christianity be a religion which comes in the 
highest way of credibility to the minds of men^ although 
we are not bound to believe any thing but what we have 
sufficient reason to make it appear that it is revealed by 
God, yet that any thing should be questioned whether it 
be of Divine revelation, merely because our reason is to 
seek as to the full and adequate conception of it, is a 
most absurd and unreasonable pretence; and the as- 
sertors of it must run themselves on these unavoidable 
absurdities. 

First, Of i)elieving nothing, either in nature or religion, 
to be true, but what they can give a full and satisfactory 
account of as to every mode and circumstance of it : 
therefore let such persons first try themselves in all the 
appearances of nature, and then we may suppose they 
will not. believe that the sun shhies till they have, by de-^ 
monstrative arguments, proved the undoubted truth of 
the Ptolemaic or Copernican hypothesis ; that they will 
never give credit to the flux and reflux of the sea, till 
they clearly resolve the doubts which attend the several 
opinions of it ; that there is no such thing as matter in 
the world, till they can satisfactorily tell us how the parts 
of it are united ; nor that there are any material beings, 
till they have resolved all the perplexing difficulties about 
the several affections of them ; and that themselves have 
not so much as a rational soul, till they are bound to sa- 
tisfy us of the manner of the union of the soul and body 
together. And if they can expedite all these, and many 
more difficulties about the most obvious things^ (abdiut 
which it is another thing to frame handsome and con* 
sistent hypotheses^ than to give a certain account of 
them,) th^n let them be let loose to the matters of Di« 
vine revelation ; as to which yet (if they could perform 
the other) th^e were no reason for such an undertaking ; 
for that were, 
. Secondly, to commensurate the perfections of God 
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96OK wii^ the ioaiTow capacity qF the busnao intellect} which 
^^' if contrary to the natural idea of God, and to the manner 
whereby we take up our conceptioot of God: for the 
idea of God doth suppose incomprehensibility to belong 
to his nature; and the manner whereby we form our 
conceptions of God, is by taiciog away all tbe imperfec- 
tions we find in ourseiires from the conception we form of 
a Being absolutely perfect, and by adding infinity to all 
the perfections we find in our own natures. Now this 
method of proceeding doth necessarily imply a vast dis« 
tance and disproportion between a finite and infinite un- 
derstanding ; ana if the understanding of God be infinite, 
why may not he discover such things to us, which our 
ihaJlow apprehensions cannot reach unto ? What ground 
or evidence of reason can we have that an infinite wisdom 
and understanding, when it undertakes to discover mat* 
ters of the highest nature and concerinzient to the woridf 
should be able to deliver nothing but what comes within 
the compass of onr imperfect and narrow intellects ? and 
that it should not be sufficient that the matters revealed 
do none of them contradict the prime results or common 
notions of mankind, (which none of them do,) but that 
every particular mode and cirenmstance, as to tbe manner 
of existence in God, or the extent of his omnipotent 
power, must pass the scrutiny of our faculties^ before it 
obtains a placet for a Divine revelation ? 
VI. Thirdly, it must follow from this principle. Chat the 
pretenders to it must affirm tbe rules or maxima which 
they go by in the judgment of things, are the infallible 
standard of reason ; else they are as far to seek in the 
judgment of things as any others are. They mxmt then, 
to be consistent with their principle, affirm tnemselves to 
be the absolute masters of reason* Now reason consist- 
ing of observations made concerning the natures of all 
beings, for so it must be considered, as it is a rule of 
judging, (yi«« as a system of infallible rules collected 
irom the nstnres of things,) they who pretend to it must 
demonstrate these general maxuns according to wfaiob 
th«y judge, to be collected from an universal nndoubted 
history of nature, which lies yet too dark and obscure 
fi»r any to pnetend to tbe full knowledge of, and would 
be only a demonstration of tbe highest arrogance, after 
ao many successless endeavours of the? most searching 
wits, in an^ society of persons to usurp it to th^nselveB, 
especially if such persons are so far from searching into 
the deptha of nature, that they sufer thiamaelyea very 
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fiiirly to be ]ed by the nose by the most dogmatical of all CH A F 
philosophers; and that in such principles which the more ^'^i* 
inquisitive world hath now found to be very shorty uncer- •^~"-"— " 
tain, and fallacious. ' And upon severe enquiry we shall 
find the grand principles which have been taken by these 
adorers of reason^ for almost the standard of it^ have been 
some theories which have been taken up merely from 
observation of the course of nature, by such persons who 
scarce owned any hand of Providence in the world. Now 
it cannot otherwise be conceived but that these theories 
or principles, formed from such a narrow inspection into 
the natures of things, must make strange work, when we 
come to apply those things to them which were nevei 
looked at m the forming of them. Whence came those 
two received principles, that nothing can be produced out 
of nothing ; that there is no possible return from a priva« 
tion to a habit, but from those philosophers who betieved 
there was nothing but matter in the world ; or if they 
did assert the existence of a God, yet supposed him un* 
concerned in the government of the world? Whence 
come our masters of reason to tell us, that the soul can* 
not subsist after death without the body? From what 
philosophy was this derived ? Certainly from that which 
was very loth to acknowledge the immortality of the soul 
of man : and any one who strictly observes the close co* 
herence of the principles of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
will find very little room left for an eternal Being to in* 
terpose itself in the world; and therefore some have 
shrewdly observed, that Aristotle speaks more favourably 
of the being of God in his Exoterics than in his Acroa* 
nuLtics; which all that know the reason of the names will 
guess at the reason of. X demand, then, must the received 
{>rinciple8 of philosophy, and those short imperfect theo* 
ries, which were formed more from tradition than expe- 
rience by the ancient Greeks, be taken for the standard 
of reason, or no ? If they must, we may soon forsake not 
only the sublimer mysteries of the Trinity, Divinity of 
Christ, Resurrection, &c. but we shall soon shake hands 
with Creation, Providence, if not Immortality of Souls, 
and the bdng of God himself. If these things be disr 
owned as the standard of reason, let us know what will 
be substituted in the room of them ; and what laws our 
faith must be tried by. Are they only mathematical de* 
monstrations, or tlie undoubted common notions of bus- 
man nature, which whosoever understands assents to 
them ? h^ any of the forementioned mysteries be made 
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BOOK appear to contradict these^ and we will reacBljr yield up 
'I- ourselves captives to reason ; but in the mean time let no 
jejune unproved hypotheses in philosophy be set as judges 
over matters of faith, whose only warrant for that omcc 
must be Stat pro ratione voluntas. Let the principles we 
proceed by be first manifested to be collected from a most 
certain and universal inspection into the nature of all 
beings ; let the manner of process be shewed how they 
were collected, (lest they labour with the common fault 
of the chymists, of establishing hypostatical principles 
from the experiments of some particular bodies, which 
others do as evidently refute;) and lastly, let it be made 
appear that these principles, thus collected, will serve in* 
differently for all beings^ spiritual as well as material, in- 
finite as well as finite; and when this task is exactly per- 
formed, we will make room for Reason to sit upon the 
bench, and bring the Scripture as the prisoner to its bar. 
VII. Fourthly, According to this principle^ what, certainty 

can we have at all of any thing we are to believe ? Who 
hath fixed the bounds of that which men call reason? 
How shall we know that thus far it will come, and no 
further ? If no banks be raised against it to keep it in its 
due channel, we may have cause to fear it may in time 
overthrow not only the Trinity, Incarnation, Resurrection 
of the dead, but ail other articles of the Creed too. What 
prescription can be pleaded by one sort of men for reason 
more than for another ? One will not believe this article 
of his faith^ because against his reason ; and why not an- 
other reject another article on the same pretence? For 
whatever the ground of unbelief be, if it be but baptized 
by the name of Reason, it must, by this principle, pass 
uncontrolled. If a sullen philosopner shall tell us, that 
the notion of an immaterial substance contradicts his rea- 
son as much as the Trinity doth theirs, and that the uni- 
verse is nothing else but a system of bodies, by what ar- 
tifice will our master of reason purge away all that black 
choler, that so clouds his mind that he cannot see the no- 
tion of a spirit through it ? And such a one will make a 
hard shift but he will reconcile his opinion with Scripture 
too ; and therefore why should he be bound up to men's 
explications of Scripture, when there is no necessity* that 
he can see, of understanding it in any other way than bis 
own ? If another should come and tell us, that we must 
be all Anthropomorphites, and that otherwise the Scripr 
ture were not intelligible, shall not this man put in for 
reason too ? Nay, lastly, if another shall come and speak 
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ooty a^d tell us religion is but a device of subtle men; CHAP, 
that all things pome to pass through chance; that the ^^^^' 
^¥or]d was made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms ; and 
that all are fools which are not Atheists ; and that it is 
impossible to apprehend the being of a God, and there- 
fore by the same reason that they reject some mysteries 
of religion^ he rejects the foundation of all; because ao 
infinite being. is incomprehensible: whither now hath our 
reason carried us ? while we pretend to reject any .thing 
as divinely revealed, merely on that account, that it is 
above our reason. But it may be replied. On what account 
then do we reject the doctrine of iransubstantiation^ and the 
ubiquity of the body of Christ, as repugnant to reason, if we 
do not make reason judge in matters of faith ? I answer, i. 
We reject these opinions not only as repugnant to reason, 
but as insufficiently proved from Scripture ; whereas we 
here suppose (it not being our present business to prove 
it) that the several doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, 
Hesurrection of Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that ac-- 
coimt; that though Scripture seems to speak fair for 
them, yet it is otherwise to be interpreted, because sup- 
posed to be repugnant to reason. 2. Those doctrines be-^ 
fore mentioned are eminently serviceable to promote the 
^reat end of the Gospel, and are inlaid in the very foun* 
dation of it; as that of tbe Trinity and Divinity of Christ: 
but these we now mention are no ways conducible to that 
end, but $eem to thwart and overthrow it; and transub- 
stantiation establisheth a way of worship contrary to the 
Gospel. 3. All the foundation of transubstantiation is laid 
upon ambiguous places of Scripture, which must of ne- 
cessity have somfe tropes and figures in them; but the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not only contained in plain 
Scripture, but is evidenced by visible appearance ; as par- 
ticularly at the baptism of our Saviour. 4. There is far 
greater ground why we should reject transubstantiation 
and ubiquity, as inconsistent with reason, than that they 
should the Trinity; on this account, because the grounds 
of reason on which we reject those opinions, are fetched 
from those essential and inseparable properties of bo- 
dies which are inconsistent with those Opinions. Now 
these are things within the reach of our understandings, 
(in which case God himself sometimes appeals to reason;) 
but it is quite another case when we search into the in- 
comprehensible nature of God, and pronounce wit^h conr 
fidence that such things cannot be in God, because we 
c^pnot comprehend them; which gives a sufficient $^r 
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BOOK swer to this objection. The substance then of diisdb^ 
^^' counBe is, that whatever doctrine is sufficiently manifested 
to be of Divine revelation, is to be embraced and believed 
as undoubtedly true ; though our reason cannot reach to 
the full apprehension of all the modes and circumstances 
of it. So that as to these sublime mysteries, our faith 
stands upon this twofold bottom : First, that the being, 
understanding, and power of God, doth infinitely tran- 
scend ours, and therefore he may reveal to us matters 
above our reach and capacity. Secondly, that whatever 
God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, though we may not 
fully understand it ; for this is a most undoubted princi-^ 
pie, that God cannot and will not deceive any in those 
things which he reveals to men. Thus our first suppo-^ 
sition is cleared, that it id not repugnant to reason, that a 
doctrine may be true which depends not on the evidence 
of the thing itself. 

The second is, That in matters whose truth depends not 
on the evidence of the things themselves^ infallible testimony 
is the fullest demonstration of them : for these things not 
being of mathematical evidence, there must be some 
other way found out for demonstrating the truth of them. 
/And in all those things whose truth depends on testimony, 
the more creditable the testimony is, the higher evidence 
is given to them ; but that testimony which may deceive, 
cannot give so pregnant an evidence as that which cannot; 
for then all imaginable objections are taken off. This is 
so clear, that it needs no further proof; and dierefore the 
third follows. 

That there are certain ways whereby to know that a tes^ 
timony delivered is infallihle ; and that is fully proved by 
these two arguments, i . That it is the duty of all those 
to whom it is propounded, to believe it ; now how could 
that be a duty in them to bdieve, which they had no 
ways to know whether it were a testimony to be believed 
or no ? 2. Because God will condemn the world for unbe<» 
lief: in which the justice of God's proceedings doth ne* 
cessarily suppose that there were sufficient arguments to 
induce them to believe;* which could not be, unless there 
were some certain way supposed whereby a testimony 
may be known to be infallible. These three things now 
being supposed, viz. that a doctrine may be true which 
depends not on evidence of reason ; that the greatest de- 
monstration of the truth of such a doctrine, is its being 
delivered by infallible testimony ; and that there are cer- 
tain ways whereby a testimony may be known to be in* 
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ftlliUe ; our first principle u fully confirmed^ which wm, C H a P. 
that where the truth bf a doctrine depends not on evidence of v^^- 
remon^ hat on the authority of him that reveals it^ the onvy 
way to prove the doctrine to be true^ is to prove the testt^ 
Mony of him that reveals it to be irifallible. 

The next principle or hypothesis which I lay down, is^ vili. 
That t/iere can be no greater evidence that a testimony is m- * Hypoth. 
fallible^ than that it ts the testimony of God himself. The 1 

truth of this depends upon av common notion of human 
nature, which is the veracity of God, in whatever way he 
^ discovers himself to men ; and therefore the ultimate re- 
solution of our laith, as to its formal object, must be 
alone into the veracity of God revealing things unto us; for 
the principium certitudinisy or foundation of all certain as- 
sent, can be fetched no higher, neither will it stand any 
lower than the infallible verity of God himself; and the 
principium patefactionis^ or the ground of discovery of 
spiritual truth to our minds, must be resolved into Divine 
testimony or revelation. These two then not taken asun« 
der, but jointly, Gody who cannot lie, hath revealed these 
things, is the only certain foundation for a Divine faith to 
rest itself upon. But now the particular exercise of a 
Divine faith lies in a firm assent to such a particular thing as 
divinely revealed ; and herein lies not so much the testi- 
mony, as the peculiar energy of the Spirit of God, in in«? 
dining the soul to believe peculiar objects of faith as of 
Divine revelation. But the general ground of faith, which 
they call the formal object, or the ratio propter quam ere-- 
dimus, is the general infallibility of a Divine testimony. 
For in a matter concerning Divine revelation, there are 
two great questions to be resolved. The first is. Why I 
believe a Divine testimony with a firm assent? The answer 
to that is. Because I am assured that whatever God 
speaks is true : the other is, Upon what grounds do I be- 
lieve this to be a Divine testimony? the resolution of 
which, as far as I can understand, must be fetched from 
those rational evidences, whereby a Divine testimony 
must be distinguished from one merely human and infal- 
lible. For the Spirit of God, in its workings upon the 
mind, doth not carry it on by a brutish impulse, but 
draws it by a spiritual discovery of such strong and per- 
suasive grounds to assent to what is revealed, that the 
mind doth readily give a firm assent to that which it sees 
such convincing reason to believe. Now the strongest 
reason to believe, is the manifestation of a Divine testi- 
mony ; which the Spirit of- God so clearly discovers to a 
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BOOK true bellever> that he not only firmly assents to the gene* 
^^* ral foundation of faith, the veracity of God, but to the 

K"""""""^" rticular object propounded, as a matter of Divine reve- 
:ion. But this latter question is not here the matter (^ 
our discourse ; our proposition only concerns the general 
foundation of faith, vt^hich appears to be so rational and 
evident, as no principle in nature can be more. For if 
, the testimony on which I am to rely be only God's, and I 

be assured from natural reason that his testimony can be 
no other than infallible, wherein doth the certainty of the 
foundation of faith fall short of that in any mathematical 
demonstration ? Upon which account a Divine testimony 
hath been regarded with so much veneration among all 
who have owned a Deity, although they have been unac* 
quainted with any certain way of Divine revelation. And 
tne reason why any rejected such a testimony among the 
Heathens, was either because they believed not a Deity, 
or else that the particular testimonies produced were 
mere frauds and impostures ; and therefore no Divine tes« 
timony, as it was given out to be. But the principle still 
remained indisputable, that on supposition the testimony 
were what it pretended to be, there was the greatest rea* 
son to believe it, although it came not in such a way of 
probation as their sciences proceeded in. From which 

f>rinciple arose that speech of Tully, which he hath trans- 
ated put of Plato's Timaeus ; Ac difficile factu d Diis ortis 

icUni-^g^^g^ ;jQ^ fiabercy qiumquam nee argumerUis nee rationUms 
'^'^^'certis eorum ratio confirmatur. By which we see what a 
presumption there was of truth, where there was any 
evidence of a Divine testimony. And no doubt upon tb^ 
advantage of this principle it was the Devil gained so 
^reat credit to his oracles ; for therein he did the most 
imitate Divine revelation. From hence then we see what 
a firm bottom faith in the general stands upon ; which is 
nothing short of an infallible Divine testimony: other 
things may conduce by way of subserviency for the dis- 
covery of this ; but nothing else can be a sure foundation 
for a Divine faith, but what is a testimony of God himr 
self. 

IX. A testimony may be known to be divine and infalliblef 

3 Hypoth. though God himse(f do not speak in an immediate way. By 
being known, I do not mean the firm persuasion of a 
mbd enlightened by the Spirit of God, but that there are 
sufficient evidences, ex- parte rei, to convince men of it, 
which are not wilfully blind and obstinate, i. e. that the 
ground of unbelief in any cannot be imputed to the der 
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feet of suflSeient motives to faith, but to their owivper- CHAP, 
verseness and prejudice in not discerning them. Now that v^"- 
God may reveal and declare his mind to the world, not in 
an immediate way, but by some instruments he may make 
use of to that end, is not only evident from the great suit- 
ableness of such a way to the conditions of the persons he 
speaks to, but from the general persuasion of the world 
concerning the possibility of inspiration. The Jews are 
so far from denying this, that it is the very foundation of 
their religion as well as ours ; God discovering the most 
of his will to them by the prophets, or by persons di- 
vinely inspired ; and this general consent of all other na- 
tions, that there is such a principle as divination in the 
world, doth make it evident that it carries no repugnancy 
at all to natural light, supposing that there is a God, that 
he should reveal his mind by some particular persons unto 
the world. For which purpose the testimony of Tully, 
in the entrance of his books de Divmatione^ is very con- 
siderable. Vetus opinio est jam usque ah heroicis ducta Cicero de 
temporibiiSy eaque et populi Romani et omnium gentium fir" ^i^in. 1. i. 
m^a consensu, versari quandam inter homines dwinationem, ^' ^' 
quam Greed /u.0evrixijv appellant y i. e. prcesensionem et sci^ 
entiam rerum futurarum ; and soon after adds, gentem 
quidem nullam video, neque tarn humanam atque aoctam, 
neque tarn immanem atque harbaram, quce non significari 
futura, et d quibusdam intelligi, prcedicique posse censeat. 
He makes it appear to be an universal sentiment of all 
nations in the world; and instanceth particularly in the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Cilicians, Pisidians, Pamphylians, 
Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and others. It is true, in- 
deed, he after mentions some philosophers who denied it $ 
but they were most part the followers of Epicurus, who 
denied any Providence, and therefore might well take 
away divination : but if Xenophanes Colophonius had 
any followers who asserted the one and denied the other, 
(as Tully seems to intimate that he was alone in that per- 
suasion,) yet we may probably suppose the reason of tneir 
rejecting it might be the impostures which went under 
the name of Divination among them ; which are excel- 
lently discovered by that prince of Roman philosophers as 
well as orators, in his second book of Divination : but it 
is apparent, by the same author, that the generality of 
philosophera consented with the people in this persuasion, 
as the followers of those three great sects of Socrates, 
Pythagoras, and Aristotle, were all approvers of it ; but 
of all persons the Stoics were the most zealous contenders 
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aoo& for it| especially^ Chrysippus, Diogenes fiatyylomusy Anti-» 
u« pater, and Possidonius. Some indeed rejected some'ways 

■"■"■""" of divination, yet embraced others ; as Dicasarcbns and 
Cratippus, who rejected all but dreams and ecstasies* 
But in the general we find these two principles went to* 
gether among thero, the existence of a Deity, and the 
certainty of divination ; so that from divination they 
proved a Deity, and from a Deity divination. Si sunt 
genera divinaridi vera, esse Deos, vicissimque si Dii sini^ 
esse qui divinenty as Quintus Cicero there speaks ; and at 
last thus triumphs in the multitude of his witnesses, jin 
dum besti€B loquanlur exspectamus, kominum cansentienie 
SKUCtoritaie contenii non stmusf It may not be amiss to 
produce the chief argument on which the Stoics insisted 
to prove the necessity of divination, sapposing the exist** 
enoe of a Deity, if there be Godsj say they, and they do 
n^t reveal to men things to come, it either is because they do 
not love them, or because they do not know tkemsetves what 
shall come to pass, or they think it is oj^ no concernment to 
men to know future things, or that it doth not becdme their 
majesty to reveal them, or that they cannot reveal them to 
men if they would : but neither is it true that they do not 
love men; for the Gods are of a bountiful nature, and 
friends to mankind ; neither can they be ignorant of future 
things, because they are appointed and decreed by them; 
neither is it of no concernment to men to know future things; 
for that makes them more cautiozis if they know them ; nei-^ 
ther is it repugnant to their majesty to reveal them, for no-^ 
thing is more noble than bounty and doing good; and they 
must fieeds know these things, therefore they make them 
known to others ; and if they do make them known, there 
must be some way whereby to know that they do so, or else 
they signal/ them to no purpose. If now, instead of the 
knowledge of future contingencies, and the multitude of 
their Gods, they had insisted on the discovery and revela- 
tion by the true God, of those ways which may lead men 
to eternal happiness, that argument had been strong and 
convincing, which, as it stands, is sophistical and falla* 
cious. So that it is very plain that not only a possibility 
of divination was acknowledged by those who wanted 
Divine revelation, but that this divination did not arise 
from mere natural causes, but from an afflatus divimis, and 
a eoncitatio qtuBdam animi, as they there speak ; which 
imports nothing short of Divine inspiration. Nay, the 
opinion of this was so common among them, that they 
thoi^ht any extraordinary persons had something of Di* 
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vitie ^ithu$mfliD in them, as Tally elsewhere tells us, chap. 
Nemo vir magrms sine aliquo affiatu divmo unquamfuit, ^"^ 
Although theii these Heathens were greatly mistaken as cicero i. ii, 
to those things they took for a Divine afflatus and divtna^ de Nat. 
tion, yet we cannot conceive so general a sense should be Deomm. 
imprinted on the minds of men of such a thing as that 
was, were it not a thing highly consonant to principles of 
reason that God should communicate his mind to the 
world by the inspiration of some persons. And therefore 
I conceive that Cicero and his brother Quintus, who ma* 
nage that excellent dispute of divination between them, 
have divided the truth between them too : for on the one 
side Quintus evidently proves the possibility of the thing, 
the consequence of it upon the acknowledgment of a 
Deity, and the general consent of mankind in the owning 
of it ; and on the other side Tully himself excellently lays 
open the vanity, folly, and uncertainty, not only of the 
common ways of divination, but pf the oracles which were 
in such great esteem among the Heathens. And al- 
though Tully doth so sharply and sarcastically answer the 
argument from the common consent of men, <juasi verc 
ijuidquam sit tarn valde, quam nihil sapere, vulgare; as 
though nothing men did more generally agree in than in being 
fools; yet as it is evident that the ground of that scoff 
was from the several manners of divination then in use, so 
it cannot be thought to be a general impeachment of hu- 
man nature in a thing so consequent upon the being of a 
God^ which, as himself elsewhere proves, is as clear from 
reason as from that testinumium gentium in hac una re non Laotant. de 
disfidentium, as the Christian Cicero, Lactantius, speaks, ^^^' ^^• 
The consent of nations, which scarce agree in any thing e/i^^oxon. 
hut that there is a God* That which w« now infer from 
ben^ is, that God may make known his mind in a way 
infallible, though not immediate $ for in case of inspiration 
of mene men, it is not they so much which speak, as God 
by them; and in case that God himself should speak 
through the veil of human nature, the testimony must 
needs be infalliUe, though the appearance of the Divinity 
be not visible* 

Those evidences whereby a Divine testimony may be X. 
knt^wn, must be such as may not leave met^s ndnds in su$^ 4 Hypoth. 
p/msop but are of their own nature convincing proofs of it* 
For although, as to the event, some may doubt, and 
Oi^bcra disbdiieve the testimony so proved, yet it is suf- 
fioiont for our purpose, that in the pature of tfa« things 
Outpposing theo9 to be saeh as w« speak of) they are suf« 
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BOOK ficient for the eviction that the testimony attested by 
^- them is Divine and infallible. I know it is a great dtspnte 
among many, whether those things, which are usually 
called the common motives of faith, do of their own im-* 
ture only induce a probable persuasion of the truth of the 
doctrine as probable which they are joined with, or else 
are they suincient for the producing a firm assent to the 
doctrine as true ? I grant they are not demonstrative so 
as to enforce assent, for we see the contrary by the expe- 
rience of all ages; but that they are not sufficient foun- 
dation for an unprejudiced mind to establish a firm assent 
upon, is a thing not easy to be granted, chiefly upon this 
account, that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every 
one to whom these evidences of a Divine testimony are 
sufficiently discovered. And otherwise of all sins the siA 
of unbelief, as to God revealing his mind, were the: most 
excusable and pardonable sin ; nay, it would be little letfs 
than a part of prudence ; because what can it be account* 
ed but temerity and imprudence in any to believe a doc* 
trine as true, only upon probable inducements? And what 
can it be but wisdom to withhold assent upon a mere 
verisimilitude ? considering what the Lyric poet hath long 
since truly told us, 

Piadar. Kat its ti xa) fipOToov ^peyot 

^?P' imep Tov oXijd^ \oyov 

That a falsehood may frequently seem truer to common 
understandings than truth itself; and, as Menander 
speaks, to vi^avov la^itv rij^ aKti^tlag ^ei More jxe/^eo, xaV 9r»« 
davcttTgpav oyXow, that a mere verisimilitude may have more 
force on vulgar minds than truth hath. If therefore there 
be no evidences given sufficient to carry the minds of men 
beyond mere probability, what sin can it be in those to 
disbelieve, who cannot be obliged to believe as true what 
is only discovered as probable? I cannot therefore see 
how an obligation to believe a Divine testimony is con-* 
sistent with their opinion, who make the utmost which 
any outward evidences can extend to, to be only the bare 
credibility of the doctrine attested by them. I can very 
well satisfy myself with the ground and reason why the 
more subue wits of the. Church of Rome do assert this ; 
for if nothing else can be produced by all motives of faith 
but only a probable persuasion qf the truth of Christian 
doctrine^ than here comes in the fairest pretence for the 
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infallibility of their Church: for otherwise the^ tell us we CHAP, 
can have no foundation for a Divine faith; for how can v^'^* 
that be a foundation for Divine faith, which can reach no 
higher than a moral inducement, and beget only aproba« 
ble persuasion of the credibility of the doctrine of Christ? 
But. on what account those who disown the infallibility 
of the Church of Rome in the proposal of matters of 
faith, should yet consent with those of it in an hypothesis 
taken up in probability, merely out of subserviency to 
that most advantageous piece of the mystery of iniquity, 
is not easy to resolve; unless the over- fondness of some 
upon the doctrine of the schools, more than of the Gos* 
pel^ hath been the occasion of it. For how agreeable 
can that opinion be to the Gospel, which so evidently 

Euts the most defensive weapons into the hands of unbe-» 
ef ? For doubtless in the judgment of any rational per- 
son, a mere probable persuasion of the credibility of the 
doctrine of Christ, where an assent to it as true is re- 
quired, can never be looked on as an act of faith : for if 
my assent to the truth of the thing be according to the 
strength of the arguments inducing me to believe, and 
these arguments do only prove a probability of Divine 
testimony, my assent can be no stronger than to a thing 
merely probable; which is, that it may be, or not be^ 
true ; wnich is not properly assent, but a suspending our 
judgments till some convincing argument be produced on 
either side» And therefore according to this opinion, 
those who saw all the miracles which Christ did, could 
not be bound to believe in Christ, but only to have a fa- 
vourable opinion of his person and doctrine, as a thing 
which, though not evidenced to be true by what he did, 
yet it was very piously credible : but they must have a 
care withal of venturing their belief too far, only on such 
moral inducements as miracles were, for fear they should 
go further than the force of the arguments would carry 
them. Had not this opinion now, think we, been a very 
probable way to have converted the world upon the 

? reaching of Christ and bis apostles; when Christ saith^ 
^bough ye believe not me, believe the ivorks, that y^ mayzdimx. 38. 
knoip ana believe that the Father is in me^ and I in htm ? 
Nay, saith this opinion, that is more than we are bound 
to do ; though w^a see thy works, we are not bound to 
believe thy testimony to be Divine and certainly true ; but 
we will do all we are bound to do; we will entertain a fa- 
vourable opinion of thy person and doctrine, and wait for 
somewhat else, but we do not ,w:ell know what, to persuade 
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BOOK US to believe. When the apostles preach the danger of un« 
"' helieS, because the doctrine of the Gospel was confirmed by 
Heb. ii. stgns and wonders^ and divers miracles and gifts of the 
3>4* Holy Ghosts what a fair answer doth this opinion put 

into the mouths of infidels^ that, notwithstanding all these 
signs and wonders, they were never bound to believe the 
Gospel as a ceruin truth, and therefore they hope the 
danger is not so great in neglecting the salvation pro« 
mised by the Gospel ! 
XI. I cannot conceive that men, otherwise learned and 

sober, should with so much confidence assert, that the 
rational evidences of a Divine testimony are insufficient to 
prove a doctrine true, unless it be from hence, that they 
find that, notwithstanding the strongest evidences, many 
persons continue in unbelief. For, say they. If these ar^ 
guments were scientifical and demonstrative (as they speak) 
of the truth of the doctrine attested by them, then aU per- 
sons to whom they are propounded must certainly believe* 
But this is very easily answered; for we speak not of inter-^ 
nal, but outward evidence ; not of that in the subject, but 
of the object, or more fully of the reason of the thing, and 
not the event in us ; for doubtless there may be undoubt-^ 
ed truth and evidence in many things which some per-* 
sons either cannot or will not understand. If Epicurui 
should contend still that the sun and stars are no bigger 
than they seem to be, will it hence follow that there can 
be no rational demonstration of the contrary ? Nay, if 
the way of demonstration be offered him, and telescopes 
put into his hands, yet if he be resolved to mainta,in his 
credit, and therefore his opinion, and will not use the tele-* 
scopes, or suspect still they are intended only to deceive his 
aignt, what possible way will there be of convincing such 
a person, though the thing be in itself demonstrable? 
Now if the strength of prejudice, or maintaining of credit, 
oan prevail so much in matters of mathematical evidence 
to withhold assent, what power xnay we think a corrupt 
interest may have upon the understanding, as to the ar^ 
guments which tend to prove the truth of that doctrine 
which is so repugnant to that carnal interest which the 
heart is already devoted to! Our blessed Saviour hath 
himself given us so fall an account of the original and 
causes of unbelief in the persons he conversed with, that 
that may yield us a sufficient answer to this objection* 
He tells us the ground of it was not want of light | nay; 
there was light sufficient to convince any, but that those^ 
J9imiiiri9.to whoip the light camc, hved dc^kness rather than ii', 
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iecome their deeds w&^ evU. -Thai they could' not believe chaK 
while they received honour one of another y and sought nvt ^m* 
the honour which, was of God omy; u e. that they were soj^tj^^ ^^ 
^eedy of applause from eaeb otber^ that they would not 
impartiaUy s^u'ch into the truth of that doctrine which 
<£d touch their sores sato- the quick, that they had rather 
have them fester upon them than go to the trouble of so 
sharp a core. That the reasoQ*so few followed him^iwas 
because the way wus^ narrow and the gaie straUi which Mattb. vii. 
men must go in at.; and therefore no wonder so few of '^' 
the rich^and proud Phafrisees could get in at it: they were 
partly so swelled with a high opinioB of tbedaselves^ and 
partly so loaden with- their riches^ that tbey thought it 
was to no purpose for them to think of. going in at so 
•tratt a gate; while^ they^ were resolved to part wkh nei« 
ther. 

That the final ground of the rejection of any was not 
want, of evidence to brine them to believe, nor want of 
readiness in Christ to receive them if they did, but it was 
a pee9fishy witfidf obstinate, fUtdicious spirit ^ that ^A«jrJohnv. 40. 
would not come to Christy nor believe his doctrine, (for 
those import the same,) biit when the most convincing 
miraoles- werd used, they would rathjdr attribute them ^dMatth.xu 
the prince ofdevihj than to the power of God. And though H* 
our Saviour preaentlv by rational and demonstrative ar« 
gumehts did prove tne contrary to their faces, yet we set 
thereby it was a resohrtion not to be coiivinced, or yield 
to the truths which was the causifi why they did not be4 
lieve. Now from this very instance of our Saviour's pro*^ 
ceedings^sth the Pharisees by ratidnal arguments,.! de« 
mfllnd, whether these arjguments of our Saviour were suf^* 
ficient foutnlattons for a Divine assent to that truth, that 
oiir Saviour did not his miracles by any diabolical but by 
Divine power, or no ? If they were» then it is evident that 
rational evideoce may be a foundation for Divine feith^ 
or that some motives to believe may be so strong as to be 
sufficient evidence of the truth and certainty of the doc* 
trine^ If these arguments were hot sufficient proofo of 
what our Saviour spake, th^h well fare the Pharisees : \t 
seems they said nothitig but wliat might be thus far justi<» 
fied^ that the contrary to it could not be demonsl^rated; 
And if the evidence of our Saviour's miracles were so 
ffl^at^as some suji^ose, that the Pharisfies could not but 
M convinced that they were divine, but out of their malice 
aod' eBvy» they^ ntlered- this -bksphemy against the Holy 
Ghoity to keep the peoj^e from following Christ, then 

VOL. I. a 
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BOOK we hence infer two things : First, How strong an evidence 
H' there was in the mirades of Christ, when it convinced his 
most resolute enemies that they were divine. Secondly, 
fVhat power a corrupt will may hdve over a convinced ii»* 
derstanding. For although the will may not hinder con- 
viction, yet it may soon stifle it, by suggesting those 
things to the mind, which may divert it from those con* 
victions of truth, and seek to find out any ways to dis- 
grace it. It would be no difficult task to discover, in all 
those instances wherein the unbelief of men is discovered 
in the New Testament, that the persons guilty of it did 
not proceed like rational men^ or such as desired truths 
but were wholly carried away through pasnon, interest, 
prejudice, disaffection, or some other cause of that nature; 
which may give us a sufficient account why those personft 
did not believe, although there might be clear and un<* 
doubted evidence to persuade them to it. But although 
J assert that these rational evidences are sufficient srga^ 
ments of the truth of the doctrine they come to manifest, 
. yet I would not be so understood, that I thereby resolve 
alt rejigioti into a mere act of reason and knowledge, and 
that no more power is required in the understanding to 
believe the Grospel, than to believe a mathematical de* 
monstration : which is another objection some lay in the 
way of this ofunion ; but it is not difficult getting over it. 
For the sufficiency which I attribute to rational evidence 
is not absolute and simple, but in sue genere^BS an object- 
ive evidence. Notwithstanding this, the whole work of 
the Spirit of God, in its peculiar energy and way of ope- 
ration upon the soul, is left entire to itself: but then, 
when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine 
faith^ I do not think that it only persuades the soul of 
the truth of a Divine testimony, but withal represents the 
truths revealed by that testimony, with all tliat excel- 
lency and suitableness that there is in them, that by the 
most agreeable, yet effectual influence of the Spirit upon 
the soul, it cheerfully embraceth that truth which is re- 
vealed, and cordially^ yields up itself in obedience to it«^ 
This is the Divine faith which the Scripture acquaints us 
withi and not such a one as merely believes the truth of a 
Divine testimony : and as to the production of this fiutfa, 
'. I acknowledge mere rational evidence to be insufficient^ 
because they proceed in two v^ry different ways; the 
one is to satisfy men's minds of the tmth of tne doc- 
trine ; the other is to bring them ctfectually to adhere 
unto it. The asserting of the one therefore doth no 
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more tend to destroy the other, than the saying that a CHAP, 
telescope will help us to discover very much of the hea- v^"- 
venly bodies, doth imply that a blind man may see them, 
if he makes but use or them. Although therefore the 
natural man cannot savingly apprehend the things of 
God ; yet there may be so much rational evidence going 
along with Divine revelation, that supposing iieason to be 
pure, and not corrupted and steeped in sense as now it is. 
It would discover spiritual evidence to be the tnost real and 
convincing evidence. Thus far we have proved. That 
where there is any ijifallible testimony y there is sufficient 
ratianat evidence going along with tf, to make it Appear that 
it is from Godi 
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CHAP. fX. 

The rational Evidence of the Truth of Christtan Refigion 

irom Mkacles. 

I. The Fofiiftcfity 4if Mkaclm appean from Gad and Providence ^ 

the EMmne of a Dmte Te$Hm<mf hff them, God al&ne can 

reaikf dUer the Came qfNohtre, TV Ihvitg^ Fawer of^Mtk^ 

tng MUmdet comndered. Of Simon Magus, Apottofliint Tha 

Curti m the Temple of .Atcniapios ai Rome* Btc If. God 

never wotke Mkradee hiU fat eame parikmittr End. The par* 

tiadar ReoMu of the MkaeUi of Chriei. The repeakdg the 

Lam ofMa9e»,w]dehhadheemeetikdb9Bfvadei. fVhfChriei 

checked the Pharueee far demandmg a Sign, «Vii hnmeifap* 

peak to hit Miraciet. The Pamer rfChriet** MhracUe cm Aoiqr 

mho did not tkorom^hfy belieae. 111. Chrmi's Bitradee made H 

evident that he mag the Mesriae, becaate the PfeSetwm merefui* 

fiLkd m him. Why John Baptist wrought no Bftracles. IV. 

ChrisfM Miraclei neceuarp for the Ouerthrom of the DeoiTe 

Kvngdom, V. Of the Demoniact and Lunatici in the GotpeU and 

in the Primitwe Church, The Power of the Name of Christ 

aver them largebf proved iy several Testimonies. VI. The Ed' 

dence thence of a Divine Power in Christ. VII. Cf counterfeit 

Digpossessions. Of Miracles wrought among If^idels. VIII. Of 

the futvdre State of the Church. IX. The NecasUtf ^ the Mira- 

cUs of Christ, as to the Propagation of Christian Religion : that 

proved from the Condition of the PuhHitherSy and the Success of 

the Doctrine. The Apostles knew the Hazard of their EmpUnf- 

ment before thef entered into H. X. The Boldnem and ResohH 

Han of the Apostles notwUhstan^fytg this, compared miih Heaidim 

Phsiosophen. XI. No Motive could cany the ApaMes thnmgh 

their Ensgdopnent, but the Troth of their Doctrine; XII. not 

seeking the Honour, Profit, or PleoMure of the World. XIII. 

The Apostles' Evidence of the Truth of their Doctrine lay m 

being Eyewitnesses of our Savkmr^s Mirades and ResurrecHon. 

XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. That attested by themselves} 

their sufficiency thence for preadung the GoepeL XIX. Of the 

Nature of the DcMrine of the Gospel; Contrariety of it to naiU' 

ral IncUnatums. XX. Strange Success ofU, notwithstanding it 

came not with human Povtfsr. No Christian Emperor, Hll the 

Gospel universaUy preached. XXI, XXII, XXIIl, XXIV. The, 

Weakness and Shnjdidty of the Instruments which preached ihe 

Gospel. Rom all which the great Evidence of the Power of 

Miracles is proved. 

Of all rational amdencas which tend to cm^km the truth 
of a Divine testimani/y there can be none greaier than a 
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power iff working miracles for confirmation that the te&ti* C H A K 
monf which is revealed is ittfaUUfle^ The possibility of a J^- 
power of miracles cannot be questioned by any who 
assert a Deity and a Providence; for by the same power 
tisiat things were either at first produced^ or are still con- 
served, (which is equivalent to the other^) the course ot 
nature may be altered, and things caused which are be«- 
yond the power of inferior causes : for though that be wa 
unoiutable law of nature as to physical beings, that every 
tbing remains in the course and order wherein it was set 
at the creation ; yet that only holds till the ^aoie power 
which set it in that order shall otherwise dispose of it. 
Granting then the possibility of miracles, the subject of 
this hypothesis is : That a power of miracles is the clearest 
evideace of a Dtvioe testifnony, which will appear from 
these following considerations. 

I. God alone can really alter the course of nature.. \ 
speak not of such things which are apt only to raise ad* 
miration in bs, because of our unacquaintedness with the 
causes of them, or manner of their production, which ar^ 
thence called wonders, much less of mere juggles and jm« 
postunos, wfaeneby the eyes of men are deceived ; but I 
speak of such things as are in themselves either contrary 
to, or above the course of nature, i* e. that order which is 
established in the universe. The Devil, no question, may, 
and doth often deceive the world, and may, by the sub- 
tlety and agtlity of his nature, perforin such thiiigs as 
may amuse the nunds of meni and sometimes put them to 
)t, to find a diffisr^ioe between them and real miracl^^ i£ 
they only make their senses judges of them. And such 
kind of wonders, though they are but sparingly done^ 
i^txl.wiih a kind of secresy, (ad though they wcine <^q|i^ 
suiting vi^ith Catifine about toe burning Rome,) yet th& 
Pevil viFouM have some (especially when ignorance and 
aisperstition «vei ascendants) to keep up. his interest in the 
wt^ld. Of else, when he is like to be dispojssessed and 
|}ir«wn«4)ut M all^ he tries his utmost to keep as many tq 
hiin as may be : thqs when the S|>irat of God appeared in 
the miracles of our Saviour and his Apostles ana the pri*' 
aikive Church, he theli cdojured up all the inferoal ppw^ 
era to do scunetbing parall^, to keep possession of hil 
idolatrous temples, aa U>ng as be coula. Thus we fin4 
Simon Magua dogging the Apoatles (as it were) . at .th^ 
(leds, that by his magic he migbl f tagger ijbe £|ith pf 
p9o^e OQikiermng Ae iniractos wri»a|^t by the Apostles i 

^3 
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B601C after him ApoUonius appeared upon the stage ;\ but hia 
H' , wondei*g are such pidful thrngs^ oampared with those 
wrought by Christ or his Apostles^ that it could be no- 
thing but malice in Hierocles to mention him in compe<* 
tition with Christ. But those things^ which seem a great 
deal more considerable than either of these, were, the 
cure of a blind man, by Vespasian in Egypt, mentioned 
Sueton. by Tacitus and Suetonius, wnerein there was a palpable 
Vesp.«. 7. imitation of our Saviour's curing the blind man in the 
Gospel; for the man told Vespasian, restituturum oculos 
si inspuissetf thai he should receive his sight by his spittle : 
so Spartianus tells us of a woman that was cured of her 
blindness by kissing the knees of the emperor Adrian ; 
and Boxhornius hath produced ai% old table, in the temple 
Bozhorn. of iGscuUpius at Rome, of several diseased persons that 
Qu. Rora. were cured there. A blind man^ in the time of AntanmuSf 
***** ^' was cured by this oracle : he must come to the altar^ and 
kneel there ; from the right side he must turn to the left, 
mid put five fingers upon the altar, and then lift up his 
hands and touch his eyes, and so was cured. Another,' 
called Lucius, cured of the pain of his side, by mixing the 
ashes of the altar with theume^ and applying it to his. side. 
Another cUred of spitting of blood by the kernel of a pine^ 
apple and honey, used three days* A fourth cured of 
blindness, by the blood of a white cock and honey used three 
days upon his ejfes. These are the most considerable of 
all the pretended miracles done about that time, when the 
noise of the Christian miracles were spread so. far and 
done so frequently, that they- cbaUen^^ the Heathens 
again and again to bring forth anv person possessed with a 
Devil : if he did not confess to tnem that he was a Devi}^ 
though he mad^ the Heathens believe that he was a G6d> 
they were contented to leave'thdr blood in the place. . . 
TerttiU. . For thus TertuUian speaks in his Apokgy to them. 
Ed. Paiw?'^^^^^ Arc aliquis sub trtbunalibus vestrts, quern Dcemona 
lios. ogi constet : jussus d duolibet Christiano loqui spirilus ille^ 

tam.se Dcemmem conjitebitur devero, qudm aUbi Demn de 
falso : €eque prodticatur ijtUquisex iis qui -de Deo pati exis* 
timantur, qui arts inhalantes nnmen^de nidore concipiunt, 
qui ructanao curantur, qui anhelando profantur. Ista ipm 
rirgo ccelestis pluviarum poUidtatripo, iste ipse j^culapius 
meaidfiarum 'demonstrator, aliis de morittiris scordii et de^ 
itatii et Asclepiadoti subministrator, nisi se Dismones con*^ 
f^ssiftkrint, Christiano m^tirlnonaudentes, ibidem illius 
Christiani prccadssmi sanguine!mfuniiie% Quid isto opere 
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fnanifestiuSf q$iid hacpfobaiioTieJldeliusf simpliciias veru CHAP. 
talis in medio est; virtus illi sua assistit;- nihil suspicari ^^' 
licebit, magia aut aliqua fallacia Jieri. Dictis non stetis, 
si oculi vestri et aures permiserint vobis. In these very 
dariog^ words we see how the Christians appealed to their 
senses^ even with the hazard of their own hves, that they 
would make even ^sculapius himself confess what he 
was, and by whose power all the cures were wrought 
upon the dreamers in hia temples. And for the manner 
of the Devil's cures, the same author explains it thus. 
Lcedunt primoy dehinc remedia prcecipiunt ad miracuhim ibid. c. 22. 
nova^ sive contraria, post guce desinunt Icedere et curasse 
creduntur. They first possess the bodies themselves (as de- . 
moniacs were common in those times^) and affect it with 
various distemper Sj (ifterwardsy upon using the strange ^ 
remedies prescribed by JE^culapius. they forsake their sta^ 
tion, and the person is cured. And for the cures perfonn- 
ed by the Emperors, those who consider what various ar- 
tifices were about that time used to procure an opinion^ 
of divinity in the Emperors, will not much wonder that 
such reports should be spread of them, or that any per- 
sons should feign these distempers to give themselves out 
to be cured by them. But granting somewhat wonderful 
in these, what are they, compared with those done ^ by 
Christians? And who ever would lay down his life to 
attest any of them? So that thougn the Devil by his 
subtlety may easily impose upon spectators' eyes, yet it 
was impossible for him, by any power of his own, to 
alter the course of nature, or produce any real miracle. 
For every true miracle-is a proauction of something out 
of nothing, (which cannot be done by less than an om- 
nipotent arm,) an4 that either in the thin^ itself, or the 
manner of producing it. In the thing itself, when it is of 
that nature that it cannot be produced by any second, 
causes, as the raising of the dead ; in the manner of 
doing it, when though, the thing lies within the possibility 
of second causes, yet it is performed without the help of 
any of them; as in the cure of diseases without any use 
of means, by a word speaking, the touch of a garment, Sec. 
Now that afi those miracles, which were wrought in con- 
firmation of the Christian doctrine, were such true and 
proper miracles, will be discovered afterwards. 

a. God never alters the course of nature^ but for some U. 
very considerable end; for otherwise, when he did it, it 
would not be taken notice of, nor thought to be an alter- 
ation of the order of nature,^ but only some rare contin- 

04 
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BOOK gencies which lie hid in the order of causes, but only 
II- break out at soipe titnes; of which sort are all thoee 
thin^ which the ignorant world is apt to account as 
prodigies. Of all which rare contingencies in nature, I 
Cicero de say, as the Roman orator doth, Si quod rarofij id poritn-^ 
DiT. 1. ti. ij^^ putandum est, sapienlem esse portentnm est ; stepius 
^ ^ ' enim mulam peperisse arbitror, quam sapientemfnisse. If 
all rare contingencies be accounted prodigies^ a unse^man ts 
certainly tlie greatest prodigy. But these are quite of 
another nature irom true miracles, which are immediately 
produced by a Divine power, and intended for a confirma- 
tion of some Divine testimony* There are now several 
weighty reasons which might make miracles necessary in 
the time of our Saviour, as an evidence of his Divine au- 
thority and power. 

I. That he came to take down that way of worships 
tOhich had been at first settled by a power of miracles m 
Moses, God would not be so much wanting to the fiiith 
of that people which had received their law by signs and 
wonders from heaven, but that there should be as strong 
an evidence given to them, that the fulness of time was 
come^ when that dispensation was to have an end, and to 
give place to one more perfect, which was to be esta- 
blished instead of it* Upon which account the Jews 
might rationally inquire after a sign, where any new re- 
velation was discovered, which might null the obligation 
of any former law. And when they enquire so much 
after a sign, our Saviour doth not reject the enquiry as in 
itself unreasonable, but as made it) an unreasonable mail* 
ner ; for they would not be contented with the miracles 
which our Saviour wrought, which sufficiently manifested 
Matth.xii. ai Diviuc power^ but all tnat they desired was, a sign from 
jS.xvi. L, heaven, i. e. such as were dope at the giving of the law, 
the thundering and lightnings there ; or, as the ratrUng t^ 
manna in the unlderness. Now our Saviour justly checks 
this demand as importune and impudent ; partly as know- 
ing upon what account, they asked it, merely to tempt 
him, and not out of any real desire of satisfaction ; and 
partly because of that abundant evidence which was given 
m the miraculous cures, which were wrought by him, 
which w^re more suitab]e to that design of dping good in 
the world, than all the thunder-claps on Mount Sinai 
were ; neither were the people in a condition to be fed by 
manna, as they were in the wilderness, God eraciopsly 
suiting the discoveries of his power to the peculiar advan- 
tages of the people which they were niadt to> and the dia- 
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pefisation they ushered in ; those terrible signs at Mount chap. 
Sinai being very suitable to the severity and rigour of the t^* 
law, and the gracious miracles of our Saviour to the sweet- 
ness and grace of the Gospel. And on this account our 
Saviour charged the Jews with hypocrisy, in reqmring a 
oiIfuTov, as something above $uv«fti^, a prodigy rather than a 
miracle. j4n evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a Match, xii. 
stsn, ofnd there shall no sign be given it but that of tne pro^ l^* 
pnet Jonas, i. e. this people, which are so far from the 
faith of Abraham, (and therefore are supposititious chil* 
dren,) that no miracles which I do will convince them, 
but they seek only to have their humours gratified, more 
than their faith confirmed by some prodigy from heaven, 
shall not by me be thus gratified ; but hainng done enough 
already to persuade them, if they had any heart to be* 
lieve, instead of a sign from heaven, they shall have only 
one from the earth ; and that not so much intended for 
the conversion of such wHful unbelievers^ as for the testi- 
fying my innocency to the world, viz. his resurrection 
from the dead. And so elsewhere when the Jews demand 
a sign, it was upon the doing of that, which, if they had 
attended to, had been a sufficient sign to them, viz. his iohn u. 18. 
driving the buyers and sellers out of the Temple; which 
being a thins permitted by the Sanhedrin and the Priests, 
how conld they think so mean a person in appearance, as 
G&t Saviour -was, could ever have effected it, had it not 
been for a Divine majesty and power which appeared 
in him ? It was not then the expectation of miracles 
vrhich our Saviour rebuked in the Jews, but being unsatis- 
fied with the kind and nature of our Saf iour's miracles. It 
was their hypocrisy and unbelief which Christ con- 
demned, notwuhstanding the frequent miracles which he 
wrought among them ; for we plainly find our Saviour 
v^ry crfiten appealing to his miracles, as the evidences John v. 56. 
of his Divine commasionj If I had not done the iVorks^'^S' 
among them which no man else did, they had not had sin, \^^ 
1. e. m not believing me. Whereby Christ both sets 
forth the necessity of his working mhraoks^ in order to 
the conviction of the ^orld, and the greatness of the nri- 
racles which he wrought. He did those no man elsQ had 
done, no not Moses and Elias^ in curmg all manner of 
diseases by the word <A his mouth ; and those miracles 
which they had done, he exceeded them in the manner of 
doing them. Moses fed them with bread fro^ heaven 3 * 
but Christ multiplied on earth 9&inefew loaves Httdj^hes, 
to th6 feeding ef many thousands. Eiias kuleed raised one 
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BOOK from the dead; but Christ raised inore^ and one after be 
n* had been^wr days in the gxave* And upon this very evi- 
dence of our Saviour's miracles we find many believing on 
him : and even of those who were not so far wrought 
John i. 49. upon as to become followers of Christ ^ the only Mes- 
ti. II. g^^^ y^^ ^Q ^j^ them so far persuaded by the power 
of his miracles^ that they looked upon him as a great pro* 
phet, ox one that was sent from God* So Nicodemusj 
who came first to Christ more as a rational enquirer than 
a believer, yet we see he was persuaded that he was a 
teacher come from God; because no man qaidd do tlie mird-^ 
John iii. x. cles. which Ckrist did, ufdess God were with him. And be- 
John ii. 23. fpre him many of the Jews at Jerusalein believed in his 
name when they saw the vfiiracles which he did ; yet these 
persons Christ would nojt trust . himself with, . because he 
knew their hearts were not subdjued to his doctrine, though 
their understandings, were convinced bv his miracl^^ 
And after this others of the Jews that looked not on him 
as the Messias, yet it is said they believed on him on the 
John vil* account of his miracles. And many of the people believed 
31* on him, and said, IVhen Christ cometh^ will he do more mi-, 

racles than these which this man hath d^'ne? Alt;hough 
herein they were most unreasonable in believing the evi- 
dence, and not the truth attested by it^ in believing 
Christ to be one sent from God by his miracles, and yet 
not believing him to be the Messias, which was the thing 
attested by them. Not that mere miracles would prove 
the person to be the Messias 'who did tbem^but the qaira- 
cles proved the testimony to be divine. . Now that wi^ich 
Christ delivered to them as a Divine t^timony, was 
his being the Messias ; and therefore by the sanie reason 
they believed him to be sent itom God, they ought to 
have believed him to be the Messjas; for one sent from 
God could never falsify in the main pf bis message, as 
this was of our Saviour's preaphing. And hence it is 
observable our Saviour did not shew forth his Divine 
power till he entered upon his o/Hce of preaching; . thereby 
making it appear he. intended this as the great eyideoce:<;if 
the truth of the doctrine . which be .preached to them* 
And herein the blind man in the Gospel, saw more truth 
and reason than the whole court of Sanbedrin, before 
which in probability he was converted about his cure by. 
Christy far when they sought to get something out of 
him in disparagement of our Saviour's person and mira- 
cle^ he sharply and roundly tells them^ when they scud 
Johhjx. they knew God spake to Mo^es, bui for thisfelmu, mei 
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knou/^ notjr&m whence he is. Why herein^ saitb be, is a cmap* 
marvellous thing,, that ye know not from whence he is, and ix. 

£t he hath opetied mine eyes. If this man were not of God, y^ 
caidd do nothing. As though be had said. Is it not ' ^' 
plain that this roan is employed by God in the world, by 
the miracles which he doth ? for otherwise Grod would 
not so readily assist him in doing such great works ; fofytr. 31.. 
H/e kfiow that God heateth not sinners: but if any man he a 
worshif^)er of God, and. doth his wUly him he heareth, i. e. 
if this man pretended a commission from heaven falaely, 
(whereby he would be the greatest of sinners,) can we 
think Crod would so miraculously assist him ? But we 
know by our law, if one comes with a commission from 
God, and draw men not to idolatry, which is meant by a 
worshipper of God, such a one God is present with, and 
we are bound to believe him. And for this very miracle^ 
or curing one born blind, was the like ever heard of be- 
fare ? Did ever Moses or the prophets do it ? Thus we see 
what strong rational evidence there was in this miracle of 
Chriat in the judgment of this blind man, which he 
uttered with so much reason before the court, of Sanhe- 
drin, when he knew how like he was to be excommuni- . 
oal;ed for it f and yet this very ^son was as yet ignorant 
that Christ was the true Messias, as appears by the se- 
^el of the chapter $ but upon Christ's revelation of him* Ver. 36. 
iM^ to hitn^ he pf^eeently Mieved on him. How strangely Ver. 38. ^ 
irrafetonal .were the Jews then in rejecting our Saviour, 
wken.his miracles not only exceeded those of Moses both: 
in number and quality, but, which was more, they saw 
theahsekes the miracles which Christ did, but they re-^ 
ceived those of Moses only upon the credit of their 
fiitbera! And from the strength of the evidence arising 
from the power of miracles, it is that St. Peter tells the 
prom^BCuaus assembly. Acts ii. M. That Jesus of Naza- 
reth was a man approved of God among them, by miraclesj 
wonders, and \ signs, whicn God did by him in the midst 
^ thein, as '' the^ themselves also knew. He appeals to 
toeir own kn&wisdgti which he would not certamly have 
done, had it not been in a case beyond all dispute among 
Ifbem. Which was a thing so notorious among them, 
^tmt we find the Pharisees themselves confessing it: JVhatJohn3a,47. 
do we? for this man doth many miracles. Now then in 
a nation whose religion had been established by miracles, 
and the certainty of the truth of it, among those who 
then professed it, did depend so much upon the constant 
eifidit which the report of the miracles done at the settling 
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BOOK of their law had amcnig theot, what coxM be a mom 
^ rational and convincing way of pvodeediqg, than for.onr 
*"*"■"■"" Sfl^ur t^ fiianitet, by a greater power of miraclea in 
himself, the undoubted credei^ddB of his oomtnissioB from 
heaven, and that be was the true Messiaa, which was fore* 
told by their own most sacred and authentical reoords ? 
Which will appear more, 
III. Because the poiuer rf curacies did evidently declare thai 

a Hypoth. he was the very person premised. For if the exact come- 
spondeney of the event to the predictions in a nation own- 
ing them as divine be an undoubted evidence that they 
sure exactly fulfilled, our Saviour was: most certaihly the 
person so often spoken of in the (^ Testament. For 
many of the propnecies of the Old Testamont. concerning 
the Messias, if they were not iuUilied in Chrisl^ in the 
conditions the Jews have been in aince their dispenuony 
(which fell out exactly according to the prediction of 
Christ,) it is impoeaible they should be faifiUed at all: 
so that either the predictions must lose their Divine au«> 
thority, or they must be accomplished in our blessed 
Saviour. For as Tertullian sharply sa^s to the Jewa, 
Tertttll. c. Redde statum Jud^ce quern Christms tmfemat^ almm mn^ 
Judaeof, iende venire; let the people of the Jews be in their former 
Ed! Paun. condition, and then plead for a Messias to eome. For can 
any thing be more plain than that the Messias was to 
be bom in Bethlehem of Judaea ? But wh^reis that now? 
And how long since the Jews enjoyed ' any eivil polity 
there? What is become of the second Teniple^ in the 
time of which the desire of all nations should come? la 
not Jerusalem already destroyed, and. the oblation thmis' 
long since ceased, which was to come to> pass so soon 
after the Messias, ^nd did accordingly ? Is not ihe sceptre 
fet departed from Judah^ and the >lawgi»er frov^ ietween 
lis feet f an(li« not Shiloh yet come'? What stuange un«^ 
intelUgible weeks were those of Danbl, if they wers ex^ 
tended to so indefii:^ite a space of>time as. the . Jews'pre** 
tend ? And if indefinite, wnat certain grouild ^could Iroui 
thence be gathered of any time wherein their aeoomplish*- 
ment was to be expeotedf ? Bnt not to expatiate oni ^oae^ 
thin^ which are already so; largely proved beyond ail 
possibility of contradiction, by the ancient and modern 
learned writers against the Jews: to insiet ther^fope oit 
our present business : Are not' the 'prophecies <bonoermng 
the miracles which the Messias* should w(ork,:exact]y fiil^ 
!sa. XXXV. filled in Christ ? Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
?* ^' and the ears of the deaf 4hall be unstopped; then shaltth^ 
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hmie man let^ as an hart^ and the tm^e of the dumb shaU euAp, 

$mg^ He must be a great stranger in the history of the ^^' 

New: Testament, that is to seek for an exact ttilfitHng 

d ^19 prophecy. Nay, and the Jewish Midrasch, upon 

Psalm cxlvi. H. sahhj that when Messias ctmes, he should v. Grot, in 

open the eyes of the blind; and the Jews themselves often •'***'" **'3^v 

speak of the great miracles which the Messias should do 

when he appears 5 and therefore out of their own mouths 

will they be condemned, when the miracles of Christ 

make it so evident that he was the true Messias. Hence 

when John Baptist sent his Disciples to Christ, for them 

to be fiiily aati«rfied concerning him, he bids them tell 

hitii, the blind receive their sight, and the l-ame ivalky and Matt. xi. 5. 

the lepers are cleaneedf and the ^afhear, and the d^ad ar^ 

raised upy Stc. as though the mentioning of these miracles 

wais sufficient to makeit appear to them who he wa^ 

whom they came to- etiqait^e after. And* therefore it id 

dbservable,' that John Baptist himself, though greateff 

thsn ^tbe prophets^ nay, them whoin there was not d greatet Matt. xi. 

bvm^ of tviymen^ hj our Saviour^s own testimony, yet of9>"* 

Wm. it ia said, that he wrought no miracle : of which John x. 41. 

fi0 account Can be given so probable and rational, as that 

God in hift infinite wisdom was pleased so to order it, that 

tibe evidence of our Sftviour^^ being the Messias might 

be made more clear by the miracles which he wrought, 

that xh^ minds of the people might not be distracted 

bd^^i^een John and Christ ; he therefore reserved the glory 

of mimoles wholly to the nam^ of Christ, that there 

might be no preteitce df competition between John and 

him. 

Another reason ol^dte n^essity of miraclbs in our Sa- iv. 
vioitr^ by way of rational evidence, hy the overt ftrottnng the^ Hypotb, 
pliwer and l^ngddm 6f the Ditvil' in the world. For which 
ptittpofte it ill oi>liervabl«; that the Devil held' scarce ever 

S eater powar oter thd bodied of men as well as their souls, 
aai at that tim^ ; thende we read of such a nftultitude of 
dMiOvliiK^ in the Gospel: For it lieeins very harsh to ihter- 

K those merely of epileptical andlunatie persons, both 
;GyS6 the teeijxoi^^^syoi, and ^cXi)yM(^o|tMyoi, and iteepaXurtxa), Matt. iv. 
are mentioned distinctly ; and that it appears by the pri- *+• 
mitive Cbureh aftei'waFds, hcf^ frequent itvi^as to eject 
the Dev^ out of possessed persons. Nay, so fir am I 
fftm thinki^ thisit the deMmiacti were mere hmatics, 
iShM I racH^ri think with Vossius, that the Itihaties wereVossiusde 
finly detnonkM^S'; only they were not constantly under the '**°*- *• "• 
povv^r of tbe Dbvi^^ bat 0s thAt piffoxysms retumed uponr^' '^' 
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BOOK thenii the Devil loviog to fish in such troubled walertf. 
^* And thence the same person is called a lunatic in otie 
Mau.xvii. pl&ce* who is called a demoniac in another; because 
15. lie did ntere mprincipiis lunationum, as the Aralnc version 

Lakeix. expresseth it; or, as Rusttcus E^pidios more iul^ ck^ 
^^' plains it, 

Riist.Elpid« Repserat in medium rabies horrendafuroris 
lib. ▼. Dcemonis affiatu^^otria qui peste nocivus 

Allidit capias foeao discrimine m£ntes, 
Menstitca decmuos cum Luna recolligit ignes. 

Theophylact is of opinion, that the Jews, in the time of 
our Saviour, supposed that the souls of dead men became 
Matt. Ttii. demons, and thence we read in Scripture of the demoniaes 
^^* among the tombs : but it is £etr more probable whidi 

Grotius conceives, that the Jews were of opinion that the 
souls of dead men did hover up and down about their bo^ 
dies, and that these were so long under the Devil's 
power, which many of the Jews to this day believe, and 
make use of the instance of the Pythoniss raising Samuel ; 
on which account the Devils, to favour an opinion so 
advantageous to their interest, might appear with greater 
terror and fury about their burying-places ; as we see 
they did in those possessed persons. But on whatever 
account it was, we find it eviaent, that about the time of 
our Saviour's appearance, and some time after, the truly 
iyfpytfjMyoi were very frequent ; whether it were that the 
Devil, by such frequent possessions of persons, and making 
them to do such strange things, might thereby endeatour 
to invalidate the evidence of our Saviour's miracles, (from 
whence it is probable the Pharisees raised their calumtiy, 
that Christ did miracles by Beekebub, because they saw 
so many strange appearances caused by possessed per-* 
sons,) or whether it were through the admirable provi*^ 
dence of God, which might give Satan the greatcar liberty 
at that time, on purpose to heighten the ^ory of our Sa« 
viour in dispossessing of him, and thereby to give tbe 
hiffhest rational evidence that his power was of God^ 
wmch tended so much to the destructicm of the kingdon^ 
of Satan.. 
^- And hence the primitive Christians did so much tn<^ 

umph, and, as it were^ insult over the Devil wherever 
they found him, making him to remove his lodgings from 
possessed persons, by a writ of;eieotioDi from Uie natne.of 
Christ. Thence Ongen rationally concludes that Chrisl^ 
had his power given him frpm. nbove, becausOi^M. bk 
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very name the devils forsook the bodies which they had CH aps» 
possessed. El y^p ftij <&f o^ey ^y «dr«S lo^Ma (rv^curtg, bx ov xa) ^^ 



ialfMVi^ rm MfMTt emrd owayytKKofMvto fiovov eixovrt^ ave%eo^y Orig. c. 
asri T&v im aurm it^MiiAtiyAmv. And he elsewhere tells us^ Cels. l. iii. 
that' even the meanest sort of Christians^ without any£^H^* 
ceremony, but merely by their prayers, did ordinarily cer. ^"' 
eject the Devil out of men's bodies ; m^ ifrlxav ycip Ihoorut ibid. i. vir. 
TO Toiefrov wpirltio'ty icapi^oL^^ rijf h tm Xiycp Xpt^S xj^ptrog ri ?• 334. 
T&v datpuovanf sureXs^ 7ta) curdm$, i TrivToog $eojxevov, wpi$ ri 
ffrhfirivcUy x») A^atf tnrs^ix^ely iefto ^fnj^vig avdp&frov xa) <rwpi,otTo$, 
<rof» Tivof xu) Suvarov Iv roug XoYixalg mep) rij^ Tfi^ecos airohl^e<rtf 
Ordinary Christians, saith he, most commonly do this, the 
grace of Christy by its word, thereby discovering the con^* 
temptibleness cmd infirmity of the devils, that in order to 
their ejection they did not tuant any learned or experienced 
Christian. And for this they appeal to the Heathens 
themselves ; as appears not only by the challenge of Ter-* 
tullian, already mentioned, but by the testimony of aP 
most all of them who have writ against the Heathen^ 
in^indication of the Christian religion . • Thence Minutius Minut. Fe*. 
Felix, Hisc omnia sciunt plerique, pars vestrum, ^P^^^Ujft^*^*' 
d^emonas de semetipsis confiteri, quoties a nobis tormentis ' '* 
verborum, et orationis incendiis de corporibus exiguntur. 
Ipse Satumus et Serapis, et Jupiter, et qmcquid dcemonum 
colitis, victi dolore quod sunt eloqnuntur : necutiqae in tur^ 
pitudinem siii, honnullis prcesertim vestrum assistentibus, 
mentiuntur. Ipsis testibus eos esse diBmonas, de se verum 
coftfitentibus credite; adjurati enim per Deum verum et so* 
lum, inviti, miseri, corporibus inhorrescunt ; et vel exsiliunt 
staiim, vel evanescunt gradatim, prout fides patientis adju^ 
vat, out gratia curantts aspirat. Can we now think the 
Devil should not only forsake his tyranny over the bodies 
of men, but let go so advantageous a pillar of his tyranny 
over the consciences of men m idolatrous worship, as the 
concealing himself was, had he not been forced to it by a 
power far greater than his own ? So Cyprian ad Dtaietri-* 
anum appeals to him, being the Proconsul of Africa^ 
about ihe same thing, (who nad written sharply against 
the Christians,) for seeking of the devils whom they 
worshipped in their iabls, si imdire eos velles et videre, Cyprian, ad 




do ejulantes et gementes voce humana, et potestate aivina 

fiagella et verbera sentientes, venturum judicium confiten- 

tur* Veni et cognosce vera esse qu{B didmus. Aiid a little 

after, Videbis sub manu nostra stare vinctos, et tremere eap^ 
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Broo'K twos J (juos tu suspieis et veneraris ut DonUnos* Did ever 

^"- any ot the Heathen magicians (of which tbei^ were good 

■tore) extort such thin^ from the devils^ as the Chri»* 

tians did^ merely by their prayers and invocations of the 

name of God and Christ ? Did they ever make them oon^ 

fess to be what they were, not only in possessed bodies^ 

but in their temples too ? That was beyond the power of 

their Ephesian letters^ or any of their magical incanta^ 

tions. Did the devils eVer dfread so much the name of 

Socrates or Aristides, as they did that of God and 

LftCMt. de Christ ? Of which Lactantius thus speatuf. Quo audito 

li^v^* f»Te»)Mm/, exdamant, et uri se verberarique testantur, et m-* 

Ed.6jjon.' ^^og^^h g^i ^^i qtiomt^Af venerint, quundo in honUnem 

irrepserinif corifitentur* Sic extbrtiy et excrueiati vittuie 

Hvtni numims exulunt* Propter /ubc verbera et mmai^^ 

sanctos et justos viros semper oderunti And even Apollo 

himself at the name of Christ tremUed as' much as ever 

ttie Pythian prophetess did in her greatest fbries; So 

Prudentius tells us. 

Prudent. TorquetUT Apollo' 

Apoihcos. Nomine percussus Chnstiy fiecfiilmina v&rbi 

▼•470. Ferre potest ; agitant miserum tot verbera linguce, 

Qiiot laudata Dei resonant miracula Chriiti^ 

Firmicasde To these we may add what Firmicus saith to the 88010 

p'Tr r pt>rP^>^> -^^^ Dtemon est quern coUs; cwhi Dei et Chmti 

ad^calcem. 9^ noTf^en audierit, cimtremisdty et ut tnterrogantHms mbii 

reapimdeat trepidantia verba^ vix se coUigit; adhderens ho** 

tnini Uweratur^ tmtur, vepulaty et stuiim de commism scele^ 

nbus> cai^teiur. By which testimonies it appears what 

powef dver Satan^ when he wa» in his kingdom^ the 

Christians, by the power of Christ, had ; not as thougK 

the bare name of Christ had so great an efficacy in the 

Origen c, dectioh of devils, as Origen seems to be of opinion,, (in a 

cds. 1. 1, discourse about the efficacy of names, unwordiy of so 

great anfihilosopher,) but that God might manifest to the 

world the truth that was contained in that name^ he did 

give a power to such as ^ade use of it, of workii^ mira« 

oies by it. And thenee we read in Scripture, that soaie 

who were not thoroughly Chri^ltians, but yet professed 

' the truth of the Gospel, and 4hat what they did was for 

Matt. vii. the honour of Chrbt, had a power of casting out devihf 

^^' and doif^ inany UMuderfiU th$i^s through his Ttaine^ v 

By these and many other testimonies vHiich' mi^t be 

produced out of the primitive Churchy we find an exact 

accomplMiiiient of our Savioiur's promise to his Dtectplea 
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when lie took his leave of them: And these si^ shidl ^CUhV* 
follow them that believe; in my name shall they cast out -^^^ 

devils, &c« This power then in the primitive Church had Mark xvi. 

a twofold argument in it, both as it was. a manifestation 17* 

of the truth of the predictions of obr Saviour^ and as it 

was an evidence of .the Divine power of Christ, when his 

name, so lonff after his ascension, had so great a com- 
:mand over, all the infernal spirits; and that so evidently^ 

that at that time, when the Christians did as it were 
.tyrannise over Satan so in his own territories, yet then 
.tne greatest of his magicians had no power to hurt the 

bodies of the Christians; which is a thing Origen takes 
-much notice of. Yof w;hen Celsus saith, from Diogenes 
:£gyptxu8, that magic could only huartignorarU and wicked 
.meuy and had no power oier. philasopherSfOngon replies^ 
.first, .that philosophy was no. such charm against, the 
-power of magic, as appears by M]aeragenes,vwho writ the 

story of ApoUonius Tyaneus, the famqtts. magician and 
'{^ilosopher, who thereitr mepftioius how Euphrates and 
^ah Epicurean (oux cc/vfui ^tkiv^^iy-no vulgar philosophers^ 
wwere. catched by the magic of ApoUonius,- (and althougn 

Philostratus disown this history of Masragtoes its fabu- 
lous, yet he that thinks Philostratus for that to be of any 

greats : credit^ ' is much deceived: of whom Lud/VivesLud. Vives 
gives this true character; that he "doth magna Momeri^.'^^' 

vwndama mcgoribus mendacm corrigere, mend ane hole and ^^ '^', 
.make three.) But, saith Origen, as to the Christians, this Origen 
is undoubtedly .'true: AfaSeb^iomedte II hu^u^ xal .rn msipLuf^^^'^^^' 
-^oipaXaQdms^ 4Ti cm Hard ;^iriavMrp;ay hid rov iiitrdu voy m ^^ iuen- 
•^mk ^ifotitiuorrsf diiv^ xu) ^mvrsg xard ri tiarfyiktuv atinw cer. 

r^pu^tt^ ^p«i^vi(>i, ours fj^eld ovrt ^eufjtoviois sUrtv ahjoorou This^ 
saith he^ we are most certain of, and have found it^bu ex^ 
Iperience, true, that those who, according to the principles of 
.Christianity, do worship God over all, through Jesus, and 
\d6 live according to the Gospel, being constant in their so- 
lemn prayers night and day, are not objioxious to the power 
of any magic or Devils whatsoever. Now then if the 
Devil, who. bad then so much power over others, had 
none upon the true followers of Christ ; and if, instead of 
that, tney had so great a commanding power over the 
Devil even in things which tended most to his disadvanr 
tage^ not only dislodgiag him out of bodies, but out of 
^istidolatrous temples, what can be more evident than 
that this power, which was so efficacious for the overr 
ihrowing the kingdom of Satan, must .needs be far grei^ter 

VOL. I. R 
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Hook dian the power of. Satan is? For it is an undoublod 
^^' marim in natural reason, that tvkaiever is tnU eui of its 
former place by farce and violence, is extruded by sometbikg 
strtmeer than itself; for if the force on either side were 
equal, there could be no dispossessing of either : if aay 
thing then be cast out of its former possession unwill- 
ingly, it is an undeniable proof there was some power 
greater than his who was aispossessed* Now we cannot 
conceive, if there be such malignant spirits, as by wmsg^ 
UfkleniaUe proems it is evident there are, that they shcmld 
vtrilUngly quit their possessions to such a doctrine, which 
tends to the unavoidable ruin of their interest in the 
world: if then the power of this doctrine hath ovur 
thrown the E^^vil's kingdom in the world, wherever it 
haih been truly entertamed, it must necessarily follow^ 
that this power is far above the power of any damned 
Btnrits« Imow what foUy and madness w^ it in the Hear 
tbent to worship diose for Gods, which they could not 
but see, if they would own their eyes, were under so 
smBt sUvery to a power aoove them ; which could make 
Siem confess what was most to their disadvantage in tlm 
presence of their great adorers ? 
VII. Neither ought the many counterfeits and imppstnares 
which have been in the world in this kind since tae estar 
blishment of Christian religion^ (amorig the advancers i of 
|Mirticular intensta and designs,) make lis suspecit the 
truth of those things which were done in the first agte fif 
t^e Church of Chnst. For, first, it stands to the greateli 
reason, that the strongest argumtotafor the truth of a c»^ 
ligion ou^ht to be fetched from the aa[es of its first ap- 
pearance m the world. If then the isvtdence be undoubted 
<as to those first times, we ought to embrace our religioh 
iM tnie, whiuever the impostures have been amon^ those 
Vho have apparently gone aiide irOm that purity wa^ 
simplicity or the Gospel, Which had so g^reat power. 
Then, secondly, if all that hatb been done in this, kiild 
of ejecting Devils, where Christianity is owned, be.Aiir 
khowledged for impostnreiB, one of these twp. things mi^t 
lie supposed as the fpnound of it ( either that thdre was fiD 
toch thing as a real possession by tbb Devil> or else there 
was no such tbiag as a dispossessing him. If llie .firat, 
then hereby will be sedn a confirmation of our formbr arr 
j|;ufnent, that where Christianity is owned, by the power 
fof that the D^il is more curbed and restraiiiea.tbah 
^bere it is not, or else is much overrun with: ignorasice 
mid superstition. Of the latter, the ages of the v^ristito 
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Church, from the ioth century to the beginhirig of the €« AP 
f6th current, are a dear evidence ; of the first, all those ^' 
Vfho have been conversant in the places where Paganism 
or gross idolatry do yet reign, will bring in their credit- 
able testimonies bow tyrannical the power of the Devit is 
-yet among them. If it be not so, tmn, where careful eo- 
tleavours have been used for retrieving the anc^nt purity 
bf ChriBtian doctrine and worship, we ought to impute it 
to* the power of Him who k stronger liian Satan, who^ 
wherever he comes to dwell, dot^ dispossess him of his 
former babitaftkms. If the second then be entertaioed as 
t^ ground of concluding all things as impostures which 
are accounted dispossessions of Satan, vi^. that he never 
is really dispossessed, then it must either be said, tliat 
'Where ne is once seised, there is no possibtHty of .cjeoting 
httn^ which is to ^y, tlmt the Devil hath an absolutejima 
itifiuite power, and that there is no power greatienr'tkan 
'hte, which \i to own btm* for God$ or else that God suf- 
"fers him to tyrannize where and how be will, which is 
eontrary to Ehvine Providence, and die care God takes of 
the world, and of the good of mankind; or eke, laatfy, 
iih&t those persons who pretend to do it> are dot such pee- 
'ftons who are armed so much with the power of Christ, 
f)or possessed with such a due spirit of the Gospel^ wMeh 
'll^th command' over titese infernal spirits^ And this, in the 
dases pretended by the gr^at jugglers and impostors of 
"rtie Christiafi world, the Popish Priestd have been so Ad- 
<toiious, that none of their party,, of any great £8Jith.€Kr 
f credit, would stand to rouch diem. And we have tins 
iviypregnabie argument against all such ianpostares^ thilt 
the matters which they by auch actiotis would; give an 
Ctidence to, being so vastly different from, if n6t in some 
^things diametrically Ojpposite to, the first delivery and dtt- 
"Sign of the Christian niith, it is inconsistent with the way 
used for the confirmadon of Christian religion, in the first 
publishing of it, to att^t the truth of such things by any 
real miracles ; for «o it would invalidate >the great force of 
the evidences of the truth of Chrirtfanity, if the same ar- 
gument should be used ftn* the proving of that which, in 
^e judgment of any impartial person, was not defiveansd, 
^^hen the truth of the doctrine of Christ wa« confirmed 
by so many and uncontrolled miracles. But faerd^y we 
see virhat unconceivable prejudice hath been done to the 
thife prittiitive -itoctrifte of the Gospel, and what atum- 
^WingJblock* have beett laid in* the way of oonsideratiw 
{>erson6, to J&ec^ 4liem from eiMbraciiig the truly Chris* 
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BOOK tian fatth^ by those who would be thought the in&Uible 
^' directors of men in it, by making use of the broad seal of 
heaven (set only to the truth of the Scriptures) to con- 
•firm their unwritten and superstitious ways of worship. 
' For if I once see that which I looked on as an undoubted 
evidence of Divine power, brought to attest iany thing di- 
rectly contrary to Divine revelation, I must either con- 
clude that God may contradict himself by sealing both 
.partsof a contradiction, which is both blasphemous and 
'iifipossible, or that that society of men which own such 
things is not at all tender of the honour of Christian doc- 
trine^ but seeks to set up an interest contrary to it, and 
-matters ^ot what disadvantage is done to the grounds of 
Tdigion by such unworthy pretences : and which of these 
two is more rational and true, let every one's consci^ce 
ju4ge. And therefore it is much the interest of the 
Christian world to have all such frauds and impostures 
discov^ed, which do so much disservice to the Christian 
faith, and are such secret fomenters of atheism and infr- 
Mattxvi. delity. But how far that promise of our Saviour, that 
'7* they which believe in his name shall cast out Demts, and do 

many miracles j may extend, even in these last ages of the 
world, to such generous and primitive-spirited Christians, 
who, out of a great and deep sense of the truth of Christi- 
anity, and tenderness to ttie souHi of men, should go 
ismong HeatKens and Infidels to convert them only to 
'Christ, (and not to a secular interest, under pretence of 
an infallible head,) is not here a place fully to enquire. I 
confess I cannot see any reason why God may not yet, 
for the conviction of Infidels, employ such a power of mi- 
racles, although there be not such necessity of it as thel« 
was in the first propagation of the Gospel, there being 
-«ome evidences of the power of Christianity now, which 
were not so clear then, (as the overthrowing the king- 
dom of Satan in the world ; the prevailing of Christianity, 
notwithstanding force used against xt\ th6 recovery of it 
from amidst all the corruptions which were mixed with it; 
the consent of those parties in the common foundations of 
Chtistianity, which yet disagree fVom each other with great 
bitterness of spirit j) though, I say, it be not of that nee- 
cessity now, when the Scriptures are conveyed to us in a 
certain uninterrupted liiantier, yet God . may please, out 
of his abundant provision for the satisfaction or the minds 
-of men, concerning the truth of Christian doctrine, to 
employ good men to do sotnething which may manifest 
the power of Christ to be above the Devil'd, whom they 
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worship. And therefore I should far sooner beUeve the CH AlP. 
relation of the miracles of Xaverius and his hrethnen9.ein-« PL 
ployed in the conversion of Infidels, than I^ipsius's Kirgo 
Hallensis and jisprecollis, could it. but be made evident to 
me that the design of those persons had more of Chriati*- 
anity than Popery in it; that is> that they went niom 
upon a design to bring the souls of the Inndels to heat 
veo, than to enlarge the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Roman Church. . . .' 

But whatever the truth of those miracles, or the design Vlil. 
of those persons were, we have certsun and undoubted 
evidence of the truth of those miracles, whereby Christi- 
anity was first propagated, and the kingdom |bf Satan ' 
overthrown in the world ; Christ thereby making it ap- . 
pear that his power was greater than the Devil's, .who Luke xi. 
nod possession^ because he overcame hinij took Jrom him all ^^* ^^* 
his armour wherein he trusted, and divided his spoils; i.e. 
dispossessed him of men's bodies^ and his idolatrous, temr 
ples> silenced his oracles, nonplust his magicians, and at 
last, when Christianity had overcome by sufering, wrested 
the worldly power and empire out of the Devil's hands, 
and employed it against himself. Neither may we think, 
because since that time the Devil hath got some ground 
in the world again by the large spread of Mahometism^ 
and the general corruptions in the Christian world, that 
therefore the other was no argument of Divine power; 
because the truth of Christianity is not .tied to any par<^ 
ticular places; because such a falling away ^hath been 
foretold in the Scripture, and therefore the truth of them 
is proved by it ; and because God himself hath threat* 
ened, that those who will not receive the truth in the love 
of it, shall be given up to strong delusions* JDoth,n0t this, 
then, instead of abating the strength of the argument^ 
confirm it more; and that nothing is fallen out in the 
Christian world, but what was fori^old by those whom 
God employed ia the cdnverting. of it ? But vve are nei- 
ther witnout sonle &if hopes, even from tha^ Divine ren 
velalion which was sealed by uncontrolled evidence^ that 
there may be yet a time to comje, wh^en Christ will.rer 
cover his Churches to their pristine purity and sin(^>li<^ 
city; but withal, I think wo ar^'not to measure the .fii*? 
ture felicity of the Church by outward splendour. arid 
greatness j (which too many so strongly fancy,} but by a 
recovery of that true spirit of Christianity whi^h breathed 
in. the first sages of the .Churph, whatever the putwafd 
condition of. the Church may be : for if worldly great**^ 
• R3 
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BOOH nets, and ease, and riches, were the first impairecs 61 ttbe 
M* pority of Christian veligion, it is hard to conceive bosr 
the restoring the Church of Christ to its true glory, can 
be by the advancing of that which gives so great an occa^ 
sion to pride and sensuality, which are so contrary to the 
design of Christian religion ; unless we suppose men free 
from those corrwtions, which continual experience stall 
tdls the world toe rulers, as well as menibers of the 
Christian society, are subject to. Neither may that be 
wondered at, wnen such unevenness of parts is now dis- 
covered in the great luminaries of the world, and the sun 
himself is found to have his macuke; as thouffh the sua 
Kifcher. had a i]%rp]e fever, or, as Kircher expressetn it. Ipse 
^j^st ad ^^^\ 9^ rerum omnium in universo naiur^e theatro as^ 
O^uniy peciabiUum long^ tndcherrimus omnium opinione est habi-* 
cap. X. iusy hoc sectdo tanaem fvmosa facte j vc infecto tndiu maa^ 
lis prodiitj diceres eum vanolis laborare senescentem. I 
speak not this as though an outward flourishing condi- 
tion of the Church were inconsistent with its purity ; for 
then the way to refine it were to throw it into the flames 
of persecution ; but that the advancement of the flourish- 
ing condition of the Church is not merely by outward 
pomp and grandeur, and that the purity of the Church is 
not inconsistent with a state of outward difliculties, whieh 
the experience of the primitive Chyrch gives an irrefraga*^ 
bie demonstration of. Thus much may serve to shew the 
necessity of a power of miracles, conjoined with the 
Christian doctrine, to manifest the truth of it, by over- 
throwing the kingdom of diat great antichrist, the Devil, 
who had usurped so much tyranny over the world. 
IX. The last reason why a power of miracles was so neces** 

pary for confirming the truth of the Gospel, is, because the 
Gospel was to be propagated over the world without mug 
other rational evidence than was contained in the miraieles 
wrought for the confirmation of it. Now the admirable 
success which this aoctrine found in the world, consider- 
ing all the circumstanoes of it, do make it dear what cer- 
tainty there was that the miracles which were wrought 
were true ; and they were certain evidences that the doc- 
trine attested by them was from God« Now this will 
appear from these tw«» things : 

I. That no rotumal account can be given why the Apo* 

sties should undertake to publish such a doctrine^ unless they 

had been undoubtedly certain that the doctrine was true, ana 

they had st^^^cient evidenee to persuade others to believe it. 

a. That no satisfactory account can be given^ considering 
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Ae naime of the doctrine of Christ, and the manner of its CHAP. 
prt^paguHoUi why it should meet with so great acceptance in ^' 
Ae world, had there not been such convincing e^ndence- as 
might fully persuade men of the truth of it. 
* I begin with the dthtjfrom the publishers of this doctrine 
in the world* All that I here.reauire, by way of a poku-* 
latum or 8uppositk>n, are only these two things; wbicb 
no man right in his wits I suppose mil deny. i. That 
men are so far rational agents, that they will not set upon 
Mnu work ofmoment and d^^lty, without sufficient grou$uis 
inaucing them to it; and by so much the greater the work 
isy the more sure and stediast had the grounds need to 
be which they proceed u[>on. z. That the Jpostles, or 
first publishers of the Christian doctrine, were not men dis^ 
traded, or bereft of their wits, but acted by principles of 
common sense, reason, and understanding, as other men tn 
the world do; which if any one should be so far besido 
his wits as to question, if he have but patience and under^ 
standing enough to read and consider those admirable 
wlitings of theirs, which are conveyed to us by as certain 
miintenncipted a tradition as any thiqg in the world hath 
been, by that time he will see cause tp alter his judg- 
mebt, and to «ay that they are not mod, but speak the 
wofds of the greatest truth and Soberness. These thin^ 
supposed, I now proceed to the proving of the thin^ m 
kloia : which will be done by these three things : Firsts 
That the Apostles could not but know hoUf hazardous an 
employment the preaching of the Gospel wc/uld be to them* 
Secondly, That no motwe can be conceived st^ftcient for 
them to undertake such an employment, but the infaUtble 
truth of the doctrine whieh they preached. Thirdly, That 
ther greatesk assurance they had themselves of the truth of 
their doctrine, was by being eye-witnesses of the miracles of 
Ohri^ti '^' 

iPiirst, Thed the Apostles could not but understand the 
hozi^d of iheit emphyment ; notwithstanding which they 
cheitfutiy undertook it. That men armed witu no external 
ppwer, nor cried up for their wit and learning, and car- 
rying a doctrine with them so contrary to the general in- 
clinations of the world, having nothmg in it to recom- 
mend it to mankind but the truth of it, should ^ about 
to persuade the world to part with the religion th^ 
owned, and was settled by their laws, and to embrace 
such a VeKgion as ciJled them off from all the things 
they loved in this world, and to prepare themselves^ by 
mortiiScatiott and self-denisdy-for aoother world> is a thin^ 
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aooK- to human reason incredible, unless we suppose tfaenr 
^^' acted by a higher spirit than mankind is ordinaiiiy acted 
by. For what is there so desirable in continual reproaches 
and contumelies? What delight is there in racks. and pri- 
sons ? What agreeableness in flames and martyrdoms, to 
make men undergo some, nay all of these, rather thaii 
disown that doctrine which they came to publish ? Yet 
these did the Apostles cheerfully undergo, in order to the 
conversion of the world to the truth of that . doctrine 
which they delivered to it ; and not only so, but though 
they did foresee them, they were not discouraged from 
this undertaking by it. I confess, when men are upon 
hopes of profit and interest in the world, engaged upon a 
design which they promise themselves impunity in, bav-. 
ing power on their side, tliough afterwards things should 
fall out contrary to their expectation, such persons may. 
die in. such a cause, because they must, and some may 
carry it out with more resolution, partly through an irir 
nate fortitude of spirit, heightened with the advantages of 
religion, or an enthusiastic temper. But it is hard: to 
conceive that such persons would have undertaken : sa 
hazardous an employment, if beforehand they had fore*- 
seen whiit they must have undergone for it. But nowtbe 
Apostles did foreknow that bonds and imprisonment, nay 
death itself, must be underTOne in a violent manner, for 
the sake of the doctrine which they preached ; yet not- 
withstanding all this, they go boldly and with resolution 
on with, their work, and give not over because of any^ 
hardships and persecutions they met withal. One of the 
chiefest of them, St. Peter, ^nd as forward as any in 
John xxi. preaching the Gospe], had the very manner of his death 
^9* foretold him by Christ himself, before his ascension.; yet 

soon after we J^nd him preaching Christ in tb6 midst of 
those who had crucified him, and telling them to. theic 
faces the greatness of their sin in it, and appealing toi the 
Acts ii. 2X. miracles which Christ had done among tbeda, and bidding'. 
a3» 38. "i. them repeniij and. believe in him whom they hod crucified^ tf 
19! It! 5.^' ^^*^ thev .wcfuld be saved. And this he did, not only: 
amoiiff tne people who gave their consent to* the crucify-' 
ing of Christ, but sOon after being convented, toffetber> 
with' John,' before, the court of Sanhedrin (probably the. 
very same which not long before had sentenced Christ tOr 
death) for a miracle wrought by them, with what incre*) 
dible boldness doth he to their faces tell them of their 
murdering of Christ; and withal, that there was no other 
way to salvation but by him whom they had crucified !. 
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Be it known unto you all {seith Peter to the Sanhedrin^) CHAP/ 
amd to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus ^^' 
Christy whom ye have crucified^ whom God raised from the Acts iv. 10, 
dead J even by him doth this man stand here before you^*' 
whole. Neither is there salvation in any other ; for tnere 
is noTie other name under heaven siven among men, where- 
by we must be saved. What an neroic freedom of spirit 
appears in these words! What magnanimity and courage 
was there now in that person, who durst in the face of 
this court tell them of their murder, and that there was 
no salvation but by him whom they had crucified ! Well 
might they wonder at the boldness of the men, who 
feared not the same death which they had so lately 
brought their Lord and Master to. - 

Neither was this singly the case of Peter and John, X. 
but all the rest of the Apostles undertook their wotk 
with the same resolution and preparation of spirit, to un- 
dergo the greatest hardship m the world for the sake of 
the truths they preached i and accordingly, as far as ec- 
clesiastical history can ascertain us of it, they did all but 
John (and ;tbat' to make good the prediction of Christ) Jobirxxu 
sxxSet violent deaths by the hands of those who persecuted ^^« 
them merely for their doctrine. And which is most ob- 
servable, when Christ designed them first of all for this Matt x.179 
work, he told them beforehand of reproaches, persecu-^g' *"***• 
t-ions, all manner of hardships, nay of death itself, which 
they must undergo for his sake. All that be gave them 
by way of encouragement, was, that they could only kill 
tie body yZnd not the soul, and therefore that they should 
fear him only who could destroy both body and soul in hell:' 
all the support they had was an expectation in another 
world, and that animated them to go through all the 
hardships of this. Where do we ever read of any such 
boldness and courage, in the most knowing philosophers 
of the- Heathens ) With what fain tness and misgiving of 
mind doth Sddrates speak, in his famous discourse sup- Plato in 
posoA to be made by him before his death ? How uncer- ******** 
tainly doth he speak of a state of immortality ? 'And yet 
in aU probability Plato set it forth with all advantages 
imagirdble. Where do we find that ever any of the 
great friends of Socrates, who were present at his deaths 
as: Phsedo, Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, durst enter the 
Areopagus, and condemn them there for the murder of 
Soiorates^ thcMxgh this would be far short of what the 
Apostles did. Why were they not so charitable as to 
inform tb(j world b&ttsr, of those grand truths of the 
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9oaK being of God wd imiDOftaliCy of souls^ if at ieait they 
II* were fully convinced of them themselves ? Why did not 
Pl^to at least speak out, and tell the world the truth, and 
not disguise his discourses uhder feigned names, the \mt^ 
ter to avoid accusation and the fate of Socrates ?. Host 
doth he mince his eKcellent matter, and plays as it wene 
at bo-peep with his readers, sometimes appealing, and 
then pulling in his horns again ? It may not be an im^ 
probable conjecturei that line death of ooerates was the 
foundation of the academy : I mean of diat cautelous 
doctrine of withholding assent, and being both pro and 
con, sometimes of this side, and sometimes of that; fi>r 
3oprates's death bath made all his friends very fearfol of 
being too dogmatical; and Plato himself had too mocb 
riches, and withal too mueb of a courtier in him, to 
hazard the dear prison of his soul, viz. his body, merely 
for an cetherealvehicle. He bad rather let bis soul flutter 
up and down in terrestrial matter , or the cage it was pent 
up in, than hazard too violent an opeqing of it by the 
hi^nd^ of the Areopagus* And the great Roman mator, 
among the rest of Plato's sentiments, had learnt thi# too ; 
for althou^ in his discourses he hath many times suffi* 
ciently laid open the folly of the Heathen worship and 
thpolpgy, yet he knows how to bring himself on safe 
enough with the people ; and will be sure to be dogmati- 
cal only in this, thai mihing is to be innovated in the reli^ 
gion oj Q, comjnomvealthy'Bxid that the customs ^ourmr 
cestors are inviolably to be observed. Which principles^ 
^ad they been true as they wefe safe for the persons wild 
spake them, the Christian .veligioit had never gaked aay 
entert^inmeol; in the world; for wherever it came, it tnet 
with this potent prejudice, that it waa looked on as av 
]<HK>vation, and tbemore was shrewdly auspected by the 
governors of ooiiimQnweakhs,/and the praachers of itp«N 
nished ^s factious and jseditii^us .persons ; which was : all- 
tl^e , pi^teict the wise politiciaas oS the wanld had for their 
cruel and inhuman persecutions of such multitudes (rf 
p^eaUe and snuooent Cbristiansk Now when'tfaeae 
things were foretold by the Apostles themselves, befom 
their goiog s^Mfoad, so plainly, that with the sanae faitli 
they did believe the doctrine they oreached to b6 true, 
Uiey must believe that ail .thas^ things should coma to; 
pass, what courage and magnanimity of spirit was it in 
them thus to encounter dangers, and as it were eeuit die 
flames ? Nay, and before the time was come that they 
inust die, to seal the truth of their doctrine, their whei» 
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ttfie was a continual peregrination, wherein they were as char 
ao many Jobs in pilgrimage, encountered with perils and i^- 
dangers on every iiide ; of which, one of the most painful ' '" 
^nd successful, St. Paul, hath given in such a large inven* 2 cor. vi. 
tory of his perils, that the very reading of them were 4» 5> s> 9* 
enough to undo a poor Epicurean philosopher, and at 
once to spoil him of the two pillars .of his happiness ; the 
<}uietne8s of his mind and ease of his body. Thus we see 
what a hazardous employment that was which the Apo- 
sties went upon, and that*it was such as they very well \xn^ 
derstood the difficulty of before they set upon it. 

Secondly, JVe cannot Jmd out any rational fnotive^ witch XI. 
could carry them through so hazardous an emplayment, Imi 
the fttU convictions of their minds of the undoubted truth 
9nd certainty of the doctrine which they delivered. We 
find before that no vulgar motives in the world could 
carry them upon that design which thdy went upon* 
Could they be led by ambition and vain-glory, who met 
with 8uch reproaches wherever they went ; and not only 

Eersecutions of the tongue, but the sharper ones of the 
ands too^ We never read of any but the primitive Chris-* 
tians, who were ambitious of beiqg martyrs, and tl^uf^ht 
long till they wer^ in the flames; which made Amus 
AntoniuB, .beii^ pio«^CQnsul of Asia when Christians in 
multitudes. beset his tribunal, and thronged in to be con* 
demned, aay to them, m SeiAo}, tl ^iXtn A»rtdnf<rx0iy, nff^ftMkf 
\ fip^Xf^ ^3C*^9 miserable peephy had notye ways enough 
to eiiyour lives at home, but ye must crowd for an execu*' 
turn! This xwas a higher ambition by far than any ofTertuil. ad 
those mandpia gloriee, those chamseleons that lived ^n ^^^^^^^i^^^* 
the breath of apf^use, the Heathen plulosophers, «ver ' ^'"^ ' 
reached to, who were, as TertuUian ezpressetn it, Homi^ idem Apo- 
mes ghriee ei eUquentids solius UbidinosiyUnsatiable thirst^^^^'^* 47* 
ers after the honour and eloquence of the world; but the 
spirit, of a Ohristion did soar £00 hi^ to quarry on so 
mean a prey* When the more oeioesc Heathens had taken 
a strictn* notice of the carriages and lives of the preachers 
of the Gospel and all their genuine followers, they, iri4 
stead of /the common and rude name of Impostors^ gave 
them. a more ci^ title of Philosophers, and looked upon 
tiieir doctrine as a subiimer kind of philosophy, Non utt'^ 
que tBifinum negothtm existimanty sed.majgis philosophiaB 
geimsy as T^tullian tells us, l^^ute the phSpsophecs ibid. c. 46. 
pnM^ded so mudi tbmoial vir^i^ which. they saw the 
Cbrutians so excellent in ; but as TertuUian diere replies, 
Niaeen bw^phUosophormm Deemoma non fpgaly the.JQestU 
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BOOK was never afraid of a phihsopher^s beard, nor were dis* 

^^ eases cured by the touch of a philosophic pallium. Tliere 

was something more divine in Christians than in the grave 

philosophers, and that not only in reference to their lives, 

and the Divine power which was seen in them, but .in 

reference to the truth and certainty of their doctrine ; it 

being a true character given of both, by'that same excel* 

Ideid ad lent writer in behalf of the Christians of his time : Feri^ 

Nationes> iatem philosophi vuidem affectant, possideni autem Ckrtsti' 

. I. c. 4. ^^ j ^ what the philosophers desired only, the Christians en<# 

joy ; which was Truth: and as he elsewhere more fuliy 

Idem Apol. speaks, Mimice philosophi affeciant veritatem, et affectando 

c. 46. corrumpunt, ut ^ui gloriam captant ; Christiani earn neces-* 

sario appetuniy et integrh triBstantj ut qui sahiti suce cu^f 

rant. Truth is the philosopher* s mistress, which by courting 

he vitiates and corrupts, looking at nothing but his own 

glory : but Truth is the Christians matron, whose directions 

he observes and follows, because he regards no glory but that 

to come. And to let them further see what a difierence 

there was between a Christian and a philosopher, he con* 

eludes that discourse with these wonb : Quid adeo sindle 

philosophus et Christianus? Graedce discipulus et cedif 

FamtB negotiator et vitcef Verborum etfactorum operator? 

Rerum cedificator et destructor ? Amicus et inimicus erro^ 

ris? Feritatis interpolator et' integrator? Furatot efus et 

custos? As much distance (saith he) as there is , between 

Greece and heaven, between applause and eternal glory ^ be^ 

tweeti words and things, between building and destroying^ 

between truth and error, between a plagiary and eorriipter 

of truth, and a preserver and advancer of it; so mudt is 

there between a philosopher and a Christian. The Hea-» 

thens might suspect indeed some kind of affinity between 

the first preachers of the Gospel and the ancient Sophists 

of Greece,. because of their frequent going fr6m place to 

Elace^ and pretending a kind or enthuBtasm as they did : 
ut as much difierence as there is between a ktright^rcant 
and Hercules, between a mountebank: and Hippocrates^ 
that and much greater there is between a Greek 'Sophist 
and an Apostle* Socrates, in Plato's £utJiydemus,hatfaeX'* 
cellently discovered the vanity todfutilitjr of those persons, 
under the persons of Euthydemus ijiid Dionyaadorusf.and 
so likewise in his Protagoras. Their intent was only like the 
retiades,TxiiheBx}mdaLhi^Qc^tBc\eiiyto^ 
ries in a* nety to entangL&thbm 'with a(imef.<2aiptii(»tis.i]pae8- 
tion or other. But how vastly difieremt: from ttfais:. was the 
desijgn of the Apostles^ whoabhon^tlK^se. endless content 
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tions which then were in the Heathen worlds and came chap. 
to shew them that Truth which was revealed, With an in- DC. 
tent of making them better men ! " 

We see the Apostles were not carried forth by any xil. 
mean and vulgar motives, neither did they drive on any 
private ends of their own; all that they minded was 
the promoting of the doctrine which they preached. 
Nay, they accounted no hazards comparable with the ad- 
vantage which the world enjoyed through the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion. This shewed a truly noble 
and generous spirit in them, which would not be hindered 
from doing the world good, though they found so bad 
entertainment from it ; yea, they rejoiced m their greatest 
sufferings which they underwent in so good a' cause ; 
wherein those primitive Christians, who were the genuine 
followers of the Apostles, did so far imitate them, that 
etiam damnati gratias agmit, they gave the jtidees^ thanks TettaWiuk, 
that they thought them worrfiy to lose their lives in a^P®^'^-4^- 
cause which they had reason to triumph in, though they 
died for it: and when any of them were apprehendeq, 
they discovered so little fear of punishment, tft unum ^ 0- Min. Felix. 
Ittmmodo mod non ante fuerint pwniteret, that nuthing 
troubled tnem so mueh as that they had been Christians no 
sooner, as one of their number speaks. And when the 
Heathens usually scoffed at them, and called them Sar^ 
mentitii and Semaxiij because they were burned upon the 
cross, one of them, in the name of the rest, answers, ific TertuUian. 
est habitus victorue nostr€e,,hcec pahnata vestis, tali a^rntApoi*c*5o- 
triumphamus; the cross was only their triumphant chariot, 
which carried them, sooner to heaven. Now this courage 
and resolution of spirit, which was seen in the first plant- 
.trs of Christianity in the world, made all serious and in- 
quisitive persons look more narrpwly into those things, 
which made men slight so much the common bugbears 
of human natjure, sufierin|^, and death. Quis enim nonld,'\h. 
conten^latione ejus concutttur, ad requkrendu/m quid tntus 
in re sit? Quis mn ubi re^uisivit, accedit? Ubi accessity 
pati eocoptat? These suffermgs made. men enquire*} this 
enquiry made them believe ; that belief made them as 
willing to suffer themselves, as they had seen pth^s do it 
before them. Thus it appeared to be true in them^ Ex^ Id. ib. 
quisitior qtuBque crudehtas, illecebra magis est seGtcei 
.plures efftcimur quoties metimur d vobis ; semen est sanguis 
.Ckristianorum ; The cruelty of their enemies did but in-' 
[crease their number i the harvest of their pretended jtistice 
4vas but the seed-time of Charistianity f and no seed wc^ so 
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10 OR Jhitifnl as thai which was steeped in fht blood qfinartyri. 
^* Thence Justin Martyf ingenuously saith of himself, tnat 
while he was a Platonic philosopher, he defided and 
scoffed At the Christians ; but when he considefed their 
great courage and constancy in dying for tbei^ profession, 
be could not think those could possibly be men wicked 
•and voluptuous, who, when offers of life were made them, 
-would rather choose death than deny Christ ; by which 
ii6 fbund plainly that there was a higher spirit in Christi- 
anity than could be obtained by the sublime notions and 
speculations of Plato, and that a poor i^orant Christian 
'#<mld do and suffer more for the sake of Christ, than any 
of the academy in defence of therr irta^ter Plato. Noi*^ 
«!fice all* men naturally abhor sufferings, what is it whitSh 
'^otild so powerfully alter the nature and disposition ipf 
Christians above all other persons, that they alone should 
seem in that to have forgot humanity, that not only with 
patience^ but with joy they endured torments and abode 
line flames ? What 1 w^re diey all possessed with ti fs^ 
mote than stdical Apathy, that no sense of pain cotld 
Work at all upon then/i ) Or were they all besotted and 
iflfktuated persons, that did not know what it was they 
undtirwent ? It is true^ some of the fhore bliftd and wilful 
Iteafehen6 derided them as such s but who were the more 
iYif^nated, let any sober person judge; they v<rho flighted 
tad rejected a doettinfe of so great concernment, wWch 
eame attested with so much tesblution and courage in the 
^fb^tors of it. Or they who were so fkr persuaded of the 
Tcrtumin. truth of it, that they would rather die than deny it ? I>t- 
Apoi.c.ai.cir^ttif ei pdlam dicimusj ef vobis iorquentihus taeerati et 
crueriti vociferamur .* Detvm tolimus per Chrisittm. They 
i^re hot ashamed to believe in the blood of Christ, even 
vvhen their own blodd ran do^ii before their eyes, and 
Obttfbsb t^ist v^ith their mouths^ when their bodies were 
bpOh the rack. Certainly then there were some very 
jwwerful atid conVineing arguments^ which buoyed up 
the spirits of true Christians in that deluge of sufferings 
t^hidlv they v/ere to SHvim through : it must be a strong 
l3Lnd well-grounded ;fkiih, which would hold out under so 
%ttSLt trials ; and they could not be to seek for the most 
l^rsulisive motives to feitb, who v^ere so ready to give an 
aeeOunt to others of the hope that was in tneni, and to 
^etiBUade iill other petsons'to the embracing of it. Wfth 
what fate and confidence otherwise could they pertuado 
men to embrace a doctritie so dangerous as thlftt was, had 
there not been motives sufficient to bear up against the 
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#etglit of ftufierings and arguments 'penuftsive to con- chap. 
vihce them of the undoubted certainty of that doctrine ^^- 
which they encouraged them to believe ? 

Now that which appears to have been the main ground XIII» 
of satisfaction to the prmutive Christians as to the truth 
and, certainty of the aodrine of Christy was this: Tbit 
the doctrine of the Gospel was at first delivered to the 
, world by those persons who were themselvea eye-wit- 
nesses of all the miracles which our Saviour wrought^ in 
confirmation of the truth of what he spake. They were 
sUch persons who had been themselves present, not onty 
to hear most of our Saviour's admirable discourses when 
he was in the World, but. to see s4i those glorious things 
which were done by hiiii, to make it appear that he was 
immediately sent from God. Let us now appeal to our 
own fnicultiesi aiid examine a little what National evidence 
could possibl]^ be desired, that the doctrine of the OosMl 
waa true, which God did not afibrd to the world ? Wnat 
could the persons, who were the auditors of our Saviour, 
desire more as an evidence that b^ came from Ood^ diati 
ills doing such things, which .were certainly above any 
created power, either human or diabolical, and therefore 
must needs be Divine ? What could other persons desire 
more, who were not present at the ddine of these mi- 
racles, but that the report of them diould be conveyed to 
them in an. undoubted manner, by those persons who 
were eye-witnesses of thtai,and made it appear to the 
World they were far from .any intention of deceiving it ? 
Now this tnaketi the Apostles themselves, in their own 
writing, (though they wekie divinely inspired,) appeal tt> 
the ratiohal ievid^nci^ of the trlith of the tbinA> in that 
•they were delivered by ;them who weife eye-witoi^sses df 
ib^m. There St.. Peter speaks thus to the dispersed Jewa: 

ifFinrm ytinffiihng rjis itsA/ov pirfoi?isti'hiifr^g. For tiXe have not 
followeA cUimingiy devis&l fitbies^ mhen we made knoufn 
unto you the power 4ind. cofiitng of our Lord Jestts, Christi imt 
were eyewitnesses, of his majesty. Tbe.power and coming 
of Christ which the Apostle speaks of, was tiot,>a8 «ome 
improbably conceive, eithler bis gepeia} cOmin^^ to judge- 
ment upon the world, or his partiadbr coming upon the 
nation of the Jews; but by an Aarufyiofef) by his power 
and.eoming h nieaht hie powerfbl appearance m the 
World, 'whereby he mightily discovered himself to be the 
Soil of God. Now this, saiUi the Apostle^ was qr€ffo(fuf^i^ ^ 
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BOOK yo$ fii^Sy hot like the Heathen mythology conoeraing the 
U. watpwa-lM and im^viiiu, of their Gods among them, (which 
p.^jj„ were so frequently believed amon^ them, that Dionysius 
Hfllic/i. ii.Halicarnasssus condemns the Epicureans, because. the^ 
p. 125. did deride rits c^ri^vf/a; r»v •^fwv, /iW appearances qftketr 
Ed. Oxon. Qq^ ^^ ^^^ world.) Now, saith the Apostle, assure your- 
selves this is no such appearance of a God on earth ias 
that among the Heathens was; for, saith he, we ourselves, 
who declare these things, were hrowTMy we fully under- 
stood this /xtya /xur^^ioy, this great mystery of godlinessj 
God manifest in thefiesh; for we saw nis fji^oikttiniSf that 
great majesty which attmdedJiim in ail which he spake or 
Acts ii. 11. aid; we. saw all those (Lsya^let rod 0«otl, the great thinss of 
Godj which were manifest in him ; all those miracmoua 
operations which were wrought by him. Therefore, as 
this was a great confirmation of the faith of the Apostlos 
.themselves, that they saw all these things, so we see k 
was of great concernment to the world, in order to their 
belief that the .Gospel was no cunningly devised fable, in 
that it vt^as delivered by such who were Ifr^jn-ai, eye^wit" 
nesses of what they declared. To the same purpose St* 
John speaks, ad co?iciliandam Jidem, to make it appear 
how true what they delivered was, iii the entrance of his 
I John i. Epistle.: That which was from the beginnings which we 
'» ^> 3* JiQiDc heard, which u)e have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word 
of Ufcy {for the life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
'and bear witness, and shew unto you that eternal life which 
was with the. Father, damd was manifested unto us,) that 
which, we have' seen and heard, declare we unto you. We 
see wlhat great force and weight the Apostle lays upon 
this, that they delivered nothine but what they nad seen 
land beard ; as they heard the doctrine of Christ, so they 
saw the miracles which he wrought in confirmation of it. 
St. Luke, likewise, in the beginning of his Gospel, de- 
Luke i. 1, clares that he intended to write nothing but what he had 
^' ^' perfect understanding of from such persons who had been 
athowreu, eye-'witnesses, and instruments themselves in part 
of what was written; for that is meant by u^reptrai rov 
kiyw : and those things which were umtten, he saith, were 
^rmToipfopy^fUva h ^/xiv vp&Yfuira, things which are abundantly 
proved to be true ; for being matters of fact> there could 
be no stronger proof of them than by such who were eye-- 
witnesses of wnat they spake.' And this we find the 
. Apostles themselves very cautious about, in the choice of 
^^ '* *'' a new Apostle in die room of Judas. Wherefore of these 
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men which have companied with us all the tinie that the CHap« 
Lord Jesus went in and out among uSj beginning from the ^^* 
baptism ofJohn^ unto that same day that he was taken from """^ 
-uSf must one be ordaified to be a witness of his resurrection ; 
toTy because Christ was mightily declared to be the Son of 
God by his resurrection from the dead, (as that which was 
the great seal of our Saviour's being the Son of God,) 
therefore we find the Apostles so frequently attesting the 
truth of the resurrection of Christy and that themselves 
were eye-witnesses of it- This Jesus y saith Peter, Aa^AActsii. 3«. 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. And again. 
And killed tne Prince of life, whom God hath raised up from Cap. iii. 15. 
the deadj whereof we are witnesses : and both Peter and 
John to the Sanhedriu ; For we cannot but speak the things Cap. iv. 20. 
v^ich we have seefi and heard. And the whole college of 
Apostles afterwards, And we are his witnesses of these CsLp^y^^i* 
thineSj and so is also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given 
to them that obey him. In which words they give them 
that twofold rational evidence, which did manifest the 
undoubted truth of what they spake ; for they delivered 
nothing but what themselves were witnesses of, and withal 
was declared to be true by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
in the miracles which were wrought by and upon be- 
lievers* Afterwards we. read the sum of the Apostles* 
preaching, and the manper used by them to persuade men 
pf the truth of it^ in the words of Peter to Cornelius and 
his company. How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with Cap* x. 39, 
the Holy Ghost and with power , who went about doiwg" 49> 4^ 4»» 
good, and heeding all that were oppressed of the Devil, for 
God was with him: and we are witnesses of all things 
which he did both in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem, 
whom they slew and hanged on a tree : him God raised up 
the third day, and shewed him openly, not to all the people^ 
but unto witnesses. chosen before of God; even to us who did 
eat and drink with him after he rose from the dead. And 
he commanded us to preach unto the people, that it is he 
which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. By all which we see what care God was pleased to 
take for the satisfaction of the world in point of rational 
evidence, as to the truth of the matters which were dis- 
covered concerning our Saviour Christ, because he made 
choice of such persons to be. the preachers, and writers of 
these things, who were the best able to satisfy the world 
about them, viz. such as had been eye-witnesses of them. 
. Now, in order to the making it more fully evident what xiv. 
strength there was in this testimony given by the Apostles 
VOL. I. s 
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BOOK to the miracles df Christ, we shall more fully mamfcsf 
."; .. the rational evidence which attended it, in these following 
propositions. 

Prop. I. Pyhere the truth of a doctrine depends upon a matter of 

facty the truth of tne ddctrine is sufficiently manifested^ tf 
the matter of fact he evidently proved in the highest way it 
is capable of Thus it is in reference to the doctrine of 
Christ ; for the truth of that is so interwoven with the 
truth of the story of Christ, that if the relations concern- 
ing Christ be true, his doctrine must needs be divine and 
intallible. For if it be undoubtedly true, that there was 
such a person as Christ born at Bethlehem, who did so 
many miracles, and at last suffered the death of the cross, 
and after he had lain three days in the grave, rose again 
from the dead, what reason imaginable can I have to 
question but that the testimony of this person was cer-g 
tainly divine, and consequently whatever he preached to 
the world was most certain and undoubted truth ? So that 
if we have clear evidence as to the truth of these passages 
concerning our Saviour, we must likewise believe nis doc- 
trine, which came attested with such pregnant evidences 
of a Divine coipmission, which he had from God to the 
world. No prince can think he hath any reason to refuse 
audience to an ambassador, when he finds his credentials 
such as he may rely upon, ahhough himself doth not see 
the sealing of them ; much less reason have we to ques- 
tion the truth of the doctrine of the Gospel, if we nave 
sufficient evidence of the truth of the matters of fact con- 
cerning Christ, in such a way as those things are capable 
of being proved. 

Prop. a. The greatest evidence which can he given to a matter of 

facty is the attesting of it hy those persons who weie eye- 
witnesses of it. This is the foundation whereon the firmest 
assent is built, as to any matter of fact ; for although we 
conceive we have reason to suspect the truth of a story, 
as long as it is conveyed only in a general way, by' an 
uncertain fame and tradition, yet when it comes to be at- 
tested by a sufficient number of credible persons, who 
profess themselves the eye-witnesses of it, it is accounted 
an unreasonable thing to distrust any longer the truth of 
it; especially in these two cases: I. JVhen the matter 
they hear witness to is a thing which they might easily and 
clearly perceive. 2. fVhen many witnesses exactly agree 
in the same testimony. 

I. Jflien the matter itself is of that nature that it mmf 
he fully perceived hy those who saw it, !• e. if it be a com- 
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DlioD object of sense s and thus it certainly was as to the CHAP, 
person and actions of Jesus Christ. For he was of the ^-^' 
same nature with mankind ; and they had as great evi- 
dence that they conversed with Jesus Christ in the flesh, 
as we can have that we converse one with another. The 
miracks of Christ were real and visible miracles; they 
could be no illusions of senses, nor deceits of their eyes. 
The man who was born blind^ and cured by our Saviour, 
was known to have been born blind through all the 
country; and his cure was after as public as his blindness 
before^ and acknowledged by the greatest enemies of 
Christ at the time of its being done. When Christ raised John ix.z6. 
«p the dead man at Naitxi, it was before much people, ^"''^'"' 
and such persons in probability who were many of them 
|>rese»l: at bis death. But lest there might be anysus* 
picion as to hkn that he was not really dead, the case is 
plain and beyond all dispute in Lazarus, who had been, John xi. 39. 
to the knowledge of all persons thereabouts, dead four 
days. Here could be no deceit at all when the stone was 
rolled away, and Lazarus came forth in tlie presence of 
them all. And yet further^ the death and passion of our 
Saviour was a plain object of sense, done in presence of 
bis greatest adversaries. The soldiers themselves were 
aufiictettt witnesses of his being really dead when they 
came to break his bones, and spared him because they 
saw be was dead already. At his resurrection the stone 
was roUed away from tlie sepulchre, and no body found 
therein, although the sepulchre was guarded by soldiers, 
and the Disciples of Christ all so fearful, that they were 
•dispersed up and down in several places^ And that it was 
the same real body which he rose withal, and no a^ial 
•vehicle, appears by Thomas's scrupulosity and unbelief, 
U/ko would not believe, unless he might put his hands into John xx« 
the hole of his side, and see in his hands the print of the *^» *''• 
naiis. Now our Saviour condescending so far as to satisfy 
the incredulity of St. Thomas, hath made it thereby evi- 
dent, that the body which our Saviour rose from the grave 
with) was the same individual body which before was 
crudi£ed and buried in the s^ulchre. And we find all 
the Apostles together, upon our Saviour's appearance to 
them after his resurrecticHi, so far from being credulous in 
embracing a phantasm instead of Christ, that they sus- 
pected that it WAS ^ther a mere phantasm, or an evil 
ispkit, which appeared among them ; upon which it is 
said, Tkeig wete terrijusd and affrighted, and supposed they Luke xxiv. 
Aad seem & spirit^ whicb our Saviour could not beat them 3^ 

s a 
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Book ofF from, but by appealing to the judgment of thefr 

^^' senses ; Hoftdh vie and see ; for a spirti hath not flesh and 

Vcr. 39. bones J as ye see me have; and afterwards, more fully to 

Vcr.43. convince tbetii, he did eat in the midst of them. Now the 

more suspicious and incredulous the Apostles themselves 

at first were, the greater evidence is it how far they were 

from any design of abusing the world in what they after 

preached unto it, and what strong conviction there was in 

the thing itself, which was able to satisfy such scrupulous 

and suspicious persons. 

2. tVhen many witnesses concur in the same testimony ^ 
Nothing can disparage more the truth of a testimony, 
than the counter- witness of such who were present at ttie 
same actions ; but when all the witnesses fully agree j;iot 
only in the substance, but in all material circumstances of 
the story, what ground or reason can there be to suspect 
a forgery or design in it, especially when the persons 
cannot by any fears or threatenings be brought to vary 
from each other in it ? Thus it is in our present case : we 
find no real dissent at all mentioned either as to the birth, 
miracles, life, death, or resurrection of Jesus Christ. All 
the witnesses attest the same things, though writing in 
different places, and upon different occasions. No altera* 
tion in any circumstance of the story, out of any design 
of pleasing or gratifying any persons by it. Most of our 
Saviour's miracles, not only his Apostles, but the people 
and his very enemies were witnesses of; whose posterity 
. to this day dare not deny the truth of such strange works 
which were wrought by him. And for his resurrection, 
it would be very strange that five hundred persons should 
all agree in the same thing, and that no torments or death 
could bring any of them to deny the truth of it, had there 
>not been the greatest certainty in it. 
XV. T/iere can be no reason to suspect such a testimony, which 

'°P* ^' is given by eye-witnesses, but either from questioning^their 
■ knowledge of tfie things they spake of, or their fidelity in 
reporting them. Now there is not the least ground to 
doubt either of these, in reference to those persons who 
gave testimony to the world concerning the person and 
actions of our blessed Saviour. 

For, first, they were such as were intimately conversant 
both with the person and actions ofJeszis Christ ; whom he 
had chosen and trained up for that very end, that they 
might be sufficiently qualified to acquaint, the world with 
the truth of things concerning himself after bis resurrec- 
tion from the dead. And accordingly they followed him 
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vp ftnd down wheresoever be went ; they were with him CHAP, 
in his fiolitudes and retirements, and had thereby occasion '^' 
to observe all his actions, and to take notice of the un- ' 
spotted innocency of his life. Some of his Disciples were 
with him in his transfiguration ; others in his agony and • 
bloody sweat: they heard the expressions which came 
from his mouth ; in all which he discovered a wonderful 
submission to the will of God, and a great readiness of 
mind to suffer for the good of the world. Now therefore 
the first thing cannot at all be questioned ; their means of 
knowing the truth of what they spake* 

Neither, secondly, is there any reason to suspect their . 
Jidelity in reporting what they knew : For, i. The truth of 
this doctrine wrous^ht so far upon them, that they parted 
with all their worldly subsistence for the sake of it. Al- 
though their riches were not great, yet their way of sub- 
sistence in the world was necessary. They left their 
houses, their wives and children, and all for Christ; and 
that not to gain any higher preferments in this world, 
(whicli biid they done, it would have rendered their de- 
sign suspicious to the curious and inquisitive world,) but 
they let go at least a quiet and easy life, for one most 
troublesome and dangerous. So that it is not how much 
they parted withal, but how freely they did it, and with 
what cheerfulness they underwent disgraces, persecutions, 
nay death itself, for the sake of the Gospel. Now ,can it 
be imagined that ever men were so prodigal of their ease 
and lives, as to throw both of them away upon a thing 
which themselves were not fully assured of the truth of?. 
It had been the highest folly imaginable to have deceived 
themselves in a thing of so great moment to them, as the 
truth of that doctrine which they preached was ; because* 
all their hopes and happiness depended upon the truth of 
that doctrine which they preached. And as Tertullian 
observes, Non fas est idli de sua religione mentiri ; for, 
saith he. He that says he worships any thing besides what 
he dothy he denies whai he doth worship, and transfers his 
worship upon another; and thereby 4oth not worship that 
which he thus denies. Besides, what probability is there 
men should lie for the sake of that religion, which tells 
them that those which do so will not receive the reward 
which is promised to those who cordially adhere unto it ? 
Nay, they declared themselves to be the most miserable 
of all persons, if their hopes were only in this present life, i Cor. xv. 
Can we now think that any who had the common reason '9* 
gf men, would p^rt with all the contentments of this 

S3 
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BOOK world, and expose themselves to continual hazards, and at 
''• last undergo aeath itself, for the sake of something which 
' was merely the fiction of their own brains ? What should 

make them so sedulous and industrious in preaching such 
I Cor. ix. things, that they could sav jiecessity was laid upon tkem, 
^^' yeuy woe was mito them if they preached not the Gospel^ 

when yet they saw so many woes attending them in the 
preaching of it, had there not been some more powerful 
attractive in the beauty and excellency of the doctrine 
which they preached, than any could be in the ease and 
tranquillity of this present world ? Thus we see the fidelity 
of the Apostles manifested in such a way, as no other 
Origen witnesses were ever yet willing to hazard theirs. And 
com. Ccl- therefore Origen deservedly condemns Celsus of a ridi- 
sam, l.iii. culous impertinency, when he would parallel the relations 
p. 127. ^j Herodotus and Pindarus, concerning Aristeus Procon- 
liesius, with those of the Apostles concerning Christ; for, 
saith he, Did either of these two venture their lives upon the 
truth of what they writ concerning him^ as the Apostles did 
to attest the truth of what they preached concerning our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ P 
XVI. 2. The fidelity of the Apostles is evident in their manner 
of reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever 
there may be any thing gathered from the manner of ex- 
pression, or the TO ^^0$ rov x6yovy concerning the particular 
temper and disposition of the person from whom it comes, 
we may certainly read the greatest fidelity in the Apostles, 
from the peculiar manner of their expressing themselves 
to the world. Which they do, 

I. With the greatest impartiality; not declaring only 
what was glorious and admirable to the world', but what 
they knew would be accounted foolishness by it. They 
who had sought only to have been admired for the rare 
discoveries which they brought to the world, would be 
sure to conceal any thing which might be accounted ridi- 
culous; but the Apostles fixed themselves most' on what 
was most contemptible in the eyes of the world, and what 
they were most mocked and derided for, that they de- 
lighted most in the preaching of, which was the Cross of 
Christ. Paul was so much in love with this, which was 
a stumbling-block to the Jews, and foolishness to the 
I Cor. li. z. Greeks, that he valtted the knowledge of nothing else in 
Phil. 111. 8. comparison of the knowledge of Chrtst, and him cruc^d, 
Gal.vi. 14. Nay, he elsewhere saith, God forbid that I should glory y 
save in the Cross of Christ, What now should be the 
reason that they should rejoice in that most which wa* 
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most desptoable to the world, had not they seen fer chap. 
greater truth and excellency in it, than in the most sublime ^^' 
speculations concerning God, or the souls of men, in the " 

school of Plato, or any other Heathen philosophers ? That 
all men should be bound, in order to their salvation, to 
believe in one who was crucified at Jerusalem, was a 
strange doctrine to the unbelieving world: but. if the 
Apostles had. but endeavoured to have suited their doq- 
trioe to the school of Plato, what rare persons might they 
have been accounted among the Heathen philosophers ! 
Had they only in general terms discoursed of the be- 
nignity of the Divine nature, and the manifestations of 
Divine goodness in the world, and that in order to the 
bringing of the souls of men to a nearer participatfon q£ 
the Divine nature, the perfect idea of true goodness, and 
the express image of the person of Cod, and the resplen- 
dency of his glory had veiled himself in human nature, 
and had every where scattered such beams of light and 
goodness as warmed and invigorated the frozen spirits of 
men with higher sentiments of God and themselves, and 
raised them up above the feculency of this terrestrial 
txsatter to breatne in a fresher air, ana converse with more 
noble objects, and by degrees to fit the souls of men for 
those more pure illapses of real goodness, which might 
always satisfy the soul's desires, and yet always keep 
^hem up till the soul should be sunning itself to all eteX'- 
nity under the immediate beams of light and love : and 
that after this incarnate Deity had spread abroad the 
wings of bis love for awhile upon this lower world, till by 
his gentle heat and incubation he had quickened the more 
pliable world to some degree of a Divine life, he then re- 
treated himself back again into the superior world, and 
put oiF that veil by which he made himself known to 
those who are here confined to the prisons of their bodies.. 
Thus, I say, had the Apostles minded applause among 
the admired philosophers of the Heathens, how easy had 
it been for them tp have made some considerable additions 
to their highest speculations, and have left out any thing 
which might seem so mean and contemptible as the death 
of the Son of God ! But this they were so far from, that 
the main thing which they preached to the world, was 
the vanity of human wisdom without Christ, and the ne- 
cessity of all men's believing in that Jesus who was cru- 
cified at Jerusalem. 

The Apostles indeed discover v^ry much, infinitely more 
thm ever the most lofty Platonist could do, concerning 
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BOOK the goodness and love of God to mankind; but that 
^'' wherein they manifested the love of God to tlie world, wasj 
ioYkVkWuiS.that he gave his only 'begotten Son, that takosoeifer believetit 
in him should 7iot perish, but have everlasting life. And 
Rom. V. 8. that herein was the love of God manifested, that while we 
I Tim. i. were yet sinners, Christ died for us. And that this was the 
*£• greatest truth, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 

Christ came into the world to save sinners. They never 
dreamt of any Divine goodness which should make men 
happy without Christ : no^ it was their design to persuade 
the world, that all the communications of God's goodness 
to the world were wholly in and through Jesus Christ; 
and it is impossible that any should think otherwise, un- 
less Plato knew more of the mind of God than our blessed 
Saviour, and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we think now 
that the Apostles should hazard the reputation of their 
own wits so much as they did to the world, and be ac- 
counted babblers, and fools, and madmen, for preaching 
the way of salvation to be only by a person crucified ie- 
tween two thieves at Jerusalem^ had they not been con- 
vinced not only of the truth, but importance of it, and 
that it concerned men as much to believe it, as it did to 
avoid eternal misery ? Did St. Paul preach ever the less 
the words of truth and soberness, because he was told to 
his face, that his learning had made him mad? But if he 
was besides himself, it was for Christ ; and what wonder 
was it if the love of Christ in the Apostle should make 
him willing to lose his reputation for him, seeing Christ 
made himself of no reputation, that he might be in a ca- 
pacity to do us good ? We see the Apostles were not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, because they knew it was 
the power of God unto salvation; and therefore neither in 
their preaching nor their writings would they omit any of 
those passages concerning our Saviour's death, which 
might be accounted the most dishonourable to his person. 
Which is certainly as great an evidence of therir fidelity as 
can be expected; -which makes Origen say, that the Dis- 
Origcn ciples of Christ writ all things <pi\xKifi»g xa) 6vymfMva>s, 
cont. Ccl- yjif/i a great deal of candour and love of truth, ovx xnc^xKXi^ 

sum, 1. 111. t - \ > ~ t />. « ^ ^ «. « ~ w 

p. 127. v«J^sj rris wspl aurou 'jra.paoo^H tropiag to ooxoyv rotg voXXoij 

cti<r^6vriv rm Xoyco tcov ^piftavcov pepetv not concealing from 

the world those passages of the life of Christ, which would 

be accounted most foolish and ridiculous, 

2. With the greatest plainness and simplicity of speech. 

Such whose design is to impose upon the minds of men 

with some cunningly devised fables, love as much arnbi^ 
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gutty aft ever Apollo did in his most winding oracles: of CHAP 
whom it is said, i^t. 



Ambage nexa Delphico mos est Deo 
Arcana tegeie. 

Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pic- Senrius in 
tured with rams' horns, because his answers had as many '^'^****' *^' 
turnings and windings as they had. But the horns which 
Moses was wont to be pictured with, did only note the 
light and perspicuity, (from the ambiguity of pp, which 
notes the sending forth of rays of light like a horn;) and yet 
Moses himself was veiled m comparison of the openness 
and plainness of speech which was in the Apostles. Im* 
postors cast a mist of many dark and cloudy words before 
them; but when they are once brought into the open 
light, their vizard fails off, and their deformity appears. 
Such persons delight in soaring quite out of the apprehen* 
sions of those who follow them, and never think them- 
^Tes better recompensed for their pains, than when they 
are most admired and least understood. But never was 
Christianity more dishonoured, than when men brought 
It from its native simplicity and plainness, into a company 
of cloudy and insignificant expressions ; which are so far 
firom making men better understand the truth of it, that 
it was certainly the Devil's design, by such obscure 
terms, to make way for a mystery to be advanced, (but it 
was of iniquity :) and soon after we see the effect of it in 
another oracle, set up at Rome instead of Delphos ; and 
all the pretence of it, was the obscurity supposed in 
Scripture. What !• darkness come by the rising of the 
sun ! Or is the sun at last grown so beggarly, that he 
is fain to borrow light of the earth ? Must the Scripture 
be beholden to the Church for its clearness, and Christ 
•faimself not speak intelligibly, unless the Pope be his in- 
terpreter ? Did Christ reveal to the world the way of sal- 
vation, and yet leave men to seek which was it, till a 
guide, never heard of in the Scripture, come to direct 
them in the way to it ? What strange witnesses were the 
Apostles, if they did not speak the truth with plainness ? 
How had men been to seek as to the truth of Christianity, 
if the Apostles had not declared the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel with all evidence and perspicuity ? Whom must we 
believe in this case, the Apostles or the Roman Oracles ? 
The Apostles, they tell us, they speak with all plainness of 2 Con Hi. 
speech f and for that end purposely lay aside all excellency ^^' 
of words and human wisdom) that men might not be toj^^'' 
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BOOK seek for their meaning in a matter of so great moment ; 
^^' that the Gospel was hid to none but such as are losty and 
I Cor. iv. whose eyes are blinded by the God of this world ; that the 
3, 4. doctrine revealed by them is a light to direct us in our 

way to heaven, and a rule to walk by ; and it is a strange 
property of light to be obscure, and of a rule to be 
crooked. But it is not only evident, from the Apostles' 
own affirmations, that they laid aside all affected obscu- 
rity, ambiguous expressions, and philosophical terms, 
whereby the world might have been to seek for what they 
were to believe, but it is likewise clear from the very na-* 
ture of the doctrine they preached, and the design of 
their preaching of it. What need rhetoric in plain truths ? 
or affected phrases in giving evidence ? How incongruooa 
would obscure expressions have been to the design of 
•aving souls by the foolishness of preaching ! For if they 
had industriously spoken in their preaching, above the 
capacities of those they spake to, tney could never have 
converted a soul without a miracle : for the ordinary way 
of conversion must be by the understanding ; and how 
could that work upon the understanding, which was so 
% Cor. iv. 5. much above it ? But, saith the Apostle, We preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lm'd, and ourselves your ser*- 
vants for Jesus' sake. If they had sought themselves, 
or their own credit and reputation, there might have been 
some reason that they should have used the way of the 
Sophists among the Greeks, and by declamatory speeehes 
to have enhanced their esteem among the vulgar. But 
the Apostles disowned and rejected all these vulgar arti^ 
fices of mean and low-spirited men ; they laid aside aU 

1 Cor. ii. 4. those enticing words av^pa/jrivyis (roplai^ of the way of the 

Heathen Sophists, and declared the testimony of God with 

2 Cor. iv. 2. spiritual evidence ; they handled not the word of God deceit* 

fully ^ but, by manifestation of the truth, commended them^ 

selves to every man's conscience in the sight of God. Now 

what could be so suitable to such a design, as the 

greatest plainness and faithfulness in what they spake? 

We find in the testimony of the Apostles, i^h vihav xeA 

HuSeuTixov xai 'jnwKetO'iuivov xa) wavwpyov, as Origen sfieaks, 

Origen Nothing that is spurious or counterfeit, nothing savouring of 

cont. Ccls. f/i^ cunning craftiness of such as lie in wait to deceive ; and^ 

*P' ^^'saith he, it is impossible to think that men, never bred up iu 

the sophistry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the rhetorical 

insinuations used among them, cotdd ever be able so suddenly ' 

to persuade the world to embrace that which had been ctfig'^ 

ment of their own brains. The truth is^ the Apostles 
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speak like men very confident of the truth Of what they CHAP, 
speak^ and not like such who were fain to fetch in the ^^' 
neJp of all their topics, to find out some probable argu* 
ments to make men believe that which it is probable they 
did not believe themselves ; which was most commonly 
the case of the great orators among the Heathens. We 
find no pedantic flourishes^ no flattering insinuations, no 
affected cadences, no such great care of the rising and 
filling of words in the several sentences, which make 
up so great a part of that which was accounted eloquence 
in the Apostles' time. These things were too mean 
a prey for the spirits of the Apostles to quarry upon; 
every thing in them was grave and serious, every word 
had its due weight, every sentence brimful of spiritual 
matter ; their whole discourse most becoming the majesty 
and authority of that Spirit which they spake by. And 
therein was seen a great part of the infinite wisdom of 
God, in the choice he made of the persons who were to 
propagate the doctrine of Christ in the world, that they 
were not such, who, by reason of their great repute and 
fame in the world, might easily draw whole multitudes to 
embrace their dictates, but (that there might not be the 
least foundation for an implicit faith) they were of so 
mean rank and condition in the world, that in all proba- 
bility their names had never been heard of, had not their 
doctrine made them famous. To this purpose Origen id. ibM. 
excellently speaks, OlfJMi da rov 'Iijo-oGv hei roDro ^sSsXriadM 
ii&eurxi\(us r5 ^yfiaros ;^^ijo'ddei rotc^oi^, tva fiifisiJilctv jxev e^ij 
y(iS>^u» uirovoiM ^ridaywv G-Qft<XfiMrcov XoLfjurpo^g ^s rolg cvvUpoi 
^^tvoifxivQts hfAfaittjfrotif Sri ro o&okov ty^s ^poatpi<rew$ rwv yqa^un^ 
TW9, ^9(n^g «ToAu to o^eXe;, i£i<»^ ^uorsgoig huvifucofj ttoAXo) 
yMkMv eanj»(rtigy yJTfsp avvew SJvaerdoei Soxfi 'KSptSoXii Aoywv, xeA 
xi^esw <r6yda<rt$, xou (/lstA haigi(rs(»v acti rs^voXoyiois *£XAijyix^^ 
aix$Xsdia. I am of opinion, saith he, ' that Jems did pur^ 
posely make use of such preachers of his doctrine , that there 
might be no place for suspicion that they came instructed 
with the arts of sophistry : but that it be clearly mani- 
fest to all that would consider it, that there was nothing of 
design in those who discovered so much simplicity in thetr 
writings, and that they had a more Divine power, which • 
was more efficacious than the greatest volubility of expreS'- 
shns, or ornaments of speech, or the artifices which were 
used in the Grecian compositions* 

3. The Apostles delivered their doctrine with the greatest 
openness and freedom of spirit : they did not give out one 
thing to the world, and. another to their private disciples j 
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BOOK but with great freedom and boldness declared thdr doc- 
^^' trine in the most public places, and before their greatest 
enemies. They knew they were looked on as deceivers 
by the world ; but yet they knew themselves to be true, 
2 Cor. vi. 8. d^ TrXaVot, xa\ uKyfielg. This is the usual requital good men 
have from the world, that they are loolced on as the 
greatest deceivers of it : if it be so with others, they have 
much less cause to wonder at it, when even he, who 
Hag. ii. 7. by one prophet is styled the desire of nations j is by another 
Is{u liii. 3. said to be despised and rejected of men ; and when Christ 
Matt. zxvii. was in the world, he was called 6 m?^vos, the deceiver; no 
^^* wonder then if his Disciples were accounted such, al- 

though they manifested their veracity by their open car- 
riage and free speaking to the faces of their greatest 
adversaries. The Apostles neither feared the Jews' skill 
in their law, nor the wisdom and subtlety of the Greeks. 
Saint Paul preacheth Christ openly among the Jews in 
their synagogues; and among the Athenians he en- 
counters the Epicureans and Stoics, and preacheth to 
Acts xvii. them Jesus and the resurrection. If the Apostles had any 
*^* thing of deceivers in them, as to the things they relatea 

concerning Christ, they would not certainly have spoken 
with so much confidence concerning Christ, in the pre- 
sence of those who had been his murderers: but we see 
they appealed to themselves, as to the miracles which he 
had wrought among them ; and for his resurrection, they 
were ready to lay down their lives in giving testimony to 
the truth of it. That his body was gone, was evident ; 
that the Apostles should take it away was- impossible, 
considering what a guard of soldiers they had set upon it, 
and how timorous and fearful the Apostles were, that 
they fled upon Christ's being apprehended* Now what 
could it be could make such fearful persons afterwarda so . 
courageous and resolute as they were, had there not been 
some more than ordinary power to convince and encou* 
rage them ? 

4. The Apostles deliver their testimony with the greatest 
particularity as to all circumstances. They do not change 
or alter any of them upon different examinations before, 
several persons.; they all agree in the greatest constancy 
to themselves, and uniformity with each other. As, to. 
matters of indifferency, we find the Apostles very yielding, 
and condescending ; but as to any thing which con*; 
cerned their testimony, most constant and resolved. Had 
the Gospel been some cunningly contrived fancy, it had. 
been impossible but so many different persons, ifi such. 
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difierenit places^ and under such different conditions^ would CHAP« 
have varied as to some material circumstance of it 5 or ^^ 
else they would have been so wise as to have delivered it 
in general terms, without insisting much upon such parti- 
cular circumstances, which, if they had been false, might 
have been very easily disproved : but with what particular 
enumeration of circumstances do the Apostles preach 
Christ to the world ? Peter tells the Jews that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth whom he preached; and, lest they Acts ii. 22. 
should think it was not the same person who rose again, 
with great boldness and freedom of spirit he saith unto 
them, Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly ^ Acts lu 16. 
that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ. Yea, that same individual person 
who was conversant in the world, and died upon the cross. Acts ▼. 31, 
is now become a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance tol^^ 
Israel, and remission of sins. If there had been any 
ground of suspicion as to these things, who had been so 
able to disprove them, or so ready to do it, as those per- 
sons who had crucified him ? For we cannot conceive but 
those who had a hand in his death, would endeavour 
by all possible means to disprove his resurrection from 
the dead. For what a case were they like to be in, if 
those things which the Apostles so confidently preached 
were true? If Christ had all poiver now in his hands, 
and there ivere salvation in no other name, but only in his 
whom they had crucified, they were like to be in a most 
de^erate condition ; therefore if any men can be supposed 
Inquisitive after the truth of these circumstances, no 
doubt these were : and if they could have found the least 
flaw in their testimony, the world would soon have ringed 
of it, and the Jews, who were then so much dispersed 
abroad, would have divulged it into all parts ; the Apo- 
stles would have been told of it as they preached Christ 
in the synagogues. And can we in any reason think but 
those Jews, who persecuted Paul as he preached in the 
synagogues of Asia, and afterwards impeached him so 
openly at Jerusalem, would there enquire into all the 
circumstances concerning Christ, and all the other Jews 
would write to their friends at Jerusalem, to be fully 
informed of those strange things which were told them 
openly in all places in their synagogues by men of their 
own nation and language, concerning one Jesus, who was 
crucified, and rose' again from the dead? Had there been 
. now any so much as plausible pretext that any of these 
circumstances were not true> can we think but that a peo- 
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BOOK pie 80 unmeasutably given to their own ways and tradt«- 
M- tionsy would in all places have vented any thing that 
" might have tended to the disparagement of Christ and his 
Apostles ? But we see malice itself could not find axij Oaw 
in the Apostles' testimony ; for if it had, we should cer- 
tainly have heard of it, either from the Jews, or from the 
great opposers of Christianity among the Heathens, who 
pretended to be curious and inquisitive persons; sudi 
as Celsus, Julian, Hierocles, and Porphyry were. What 
reason can we have then in the least to suspect such 
a testimony, which passed so uncontrolled in that time 
when it was alone capable of being disproved, and men's 
interest and design would put them so much upon it i 
The strength of which wilt appear in the next propo* 
ution, which is, 
XVIl. No testimony ought to be taken against a matter of 
Prop. 4. yjj^^ ^f^j^ attested, but from such persons who had greater 
knowledge of the things attested, and manifest greater 
fidelity in reporting them. It is easy to make it appear, 
that supposing any persons at that time bad contradicted 
the testimony of the Apostles concerning our Saviour, 
yet there had been no reason in the world to have 
hearkened to their testimony in opposition to that of 
the Apostles ; and that on these accounts: i. The Apo* 
sties witnessed the affirmative ; which is more capable oi 
being attested than any negative can be. a. The Apostles 
were more conversant with Christ than any other persons 
were ; because they were chosen for that very end oy him 
to be constantly with him. Could any therefore be more 
capable of knowing the truth of all particulars concerning 
Christ than these were ? Had there been any ground 
of suspicion concerning the design of Christ, why could 
not the Jews prevail with Judas to discover it, as well as 
to betray his person ? Judas had done but a good work, 
if Christ had been such an impostor as the Jews blasphe*' 
mously said he was. What made Judas then so little 
satisfied with his work, that he grew weary of his life 
upon it, and threw himself away in the most horrid 
despair ? No person certainly had been so fit to have been 
produced as a witness against Christ as Judas, who had 
been so long with him, and had heard his speeofaca, 
and observed his miracles; but he had not pataence 
enough to stay, after that horrid fact, to be a witness 
against him : nay, he was the greatest witness at that 
4ime for him, wnen he who had betmyed him came to 
the Sanhedtin, when consulting about his deaths and told 
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tfaem^ thai he had sinned in betraying innocent blood. CHAF. 
What possible evidence could have been given more in be- ^x. 

half of our Saviour than that was ? When a person so »**•* .^«- 

1 i«»if. *» -»•. • */».i Matt. xxvn. 

covetous as to betray his Master for thirty pteces oj stiver^ 5. 

was 50 weary of his bargain, that he conies and throws. 
back the money, and declares the person innocent whom 
he had betrayed ? And this person too was such a one as 
knew our Saviour far better than any of the witnesses 
whom afterwards they suborned against him, who yet 
Contradicted each other, and at last could produce nothing 
which, in the judgment of the Heathen governor,- could 
make him judge Christ worthy of death. 3, The Apo- 
stles were freer from design than any counter-witness at 
that time could be. We have already proved the Apo- 
stles could not possibly have any other motive to afSrm 
what they did, but full conviction of the truth of what 
they spake ; but now, if any among the Jews at that time 
bad asserted any thing contrary to the Apostles, we have 
a clear account of it, and what motive might induce them 
to it 5 viz. the preserving of their honour and reputation 
with the people, the upholding their traditions, besides 
their open and declared enmity against Christ*, without 
any sufficient reason at all for it. Now who would 
believe the testimony of the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
had so great authority among the people^ which they 
were like to lose if Christ's doctrine were true, before 
that of the Apostles, who parted with all for the sake of 
Christ, and ventured themselves wholly upon the truth of 
our Saviour's doctrine ? 4. None ever did so much to at- 
test the negative, as the Apostles did to prove their 
fidelity as to the affirmative. Had sufficient counter-wit- 
ness been timely produced, we cannot think the Apostles 
would have run so many continual hazards in preaching 
the things which related to the person and actions of 
Christ. Did ever any lay down their lives to undeceive 
the world, if the Apostles were guilty of abusing it ? 5. 
Thfc number of such persons had been inconsiderable, in 
comparison of those who were so fully persuaded of the 
truth of those things which concern our Saviour; who 
were all ready (as most of them did) to seal the truth 
of them with their lives. Whence should so many men 
grow so suddenly confident of the truth of such things, 
which were contrary to their former persuasions, interest, 
education, had they not been delivered in such a way, 
that they were assured of tihe undoubted truth of them ? 
Which feritigs me to the last proposition 5 which js. 
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BOOK Matters of foci heing first lelieved on the account of eue^ 
^^' witnesses^ a7id received with an universal and uncontroUed 
XVIII. assent by all such persons who have thought themselves cow^ 
Prop. <• cemed in knowing the truth of them^ do yield a sufficient 
foundation for a firm assent to be built upon. I take it foF 
granted that there is sufEcient foundation for a firm assent^ 
where there can be no reason given to question the evi- 
dence ; which, that there is not in this present case^ will 
appear from these following considerations. 

I. That the multitudes of those persons who did believe 
these things, had liberty and opportunity to be satisfied 
of the truth of them before they believed them ; therefore no 
reason or motive can oe assigned on which they should be 
induced to believe these things, but the undoubted evt-- 
dence of truth which went along with them. I confess in 
Mahometism a very great number of persons have for 
some centuries of years continued in the belief of the doc- 
trine of Mahomet ; but then withal there is a sufEciept 
account to be given of that, viz. the power of the sword, 
which keeps them in awe, and strictly forbids all the 
followers of Mahomet to dispute their religion at all^ 
or compare it with any other. Therefore I can no more 
wonder at this, than I do to see so great a part of the 
world under the tyranny of the great Turk. Neither, oa 
the other side, do I wonder that such a multitude of those 
professing Christianity should, together with it, believe a 
great number of erroneous doctrines, and live in the 
practice of many gross superstitions ; because I consider 
what a strange prevalency education hath upon softer 
spirits and more easy intellectuals, and what an awe an 
inquisition bears upon timorous and irresolved persons. 
But now when a great multitude of persons, sober and in- 
quisitive, shall, contrary to the principles of their educa- 
tion, and without fear of any human force, (which they be^ 
forehand see will persecute them,) and after diligent en* 
quiry made into the grounds on which they believe, for- 
sake all their former persuasions, and resolvedly adhere to 
the truth of the doctrine propounded to them, though it 
cost them their lives ; if this gives us not reason to think 
this doctrine true, we must believe mankind to be the 
xnost unhappy creatures in the world, that will with 
so much resolution part with all advantages of this life for 
the sake of one to come, if that be not undoubtedly cer- 
tain, and the doctrine proposing it infallibly true. It 
is an observable circumstance in the propagation of Chris- 
tian religion, that though God made choice at first of per- 
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sfans genemlly of mean rank and condition in the worid to C H Af . 
be preachers of the Gospel, Grod thereby making it ap- ^^* 



pear that our faith did not stand in the wisdom ofrnen^ but i cor. ii. 
m the power of God, and therefore chose the tueak things qfs* i* 27* 
the world to confound the strong; yet soon after .the Gds- 
pei was preached abroad in the world, we find persons of 
great place and reputation, of great parts and abilities^ ] 

engaged in the profession of the Christian faith. In the 
history of the Acts we read of Sergius a Proc6i)sa], of 
-Dionysius the Areopaffite, converted to the faith ; and in 
the following ages of the Church, many ^^ersons of great 
esteem for their excellent learning and abilities. Such 
was Justin Martyr, one who, before he became a Chris* 
tian, was conversant with all sects of philosophers. Stoics^ 
Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and at last was a professed 
Platontst, till he was converted from Plato to Christ ; and 
then found that true which he speaks of in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, that after all his enquiries into philosophy, 
speaking of the doctrine of Christ, rptvnjv fMn^v BVft<niov ^1- Justin. Dia- 
Aoo-ofiav ourfoTSi rt xei trifiLfop^y, I found this at last to ^^Xnmh!"* 
the only sure and profitable philosophy. And when Trypho p. 225. 
after derides him as a man of very easy faith, who would Ed. Par. 
leave the doctrine of Plato for that of Christ, (for it seems 
by him the Jews then had a more favourable opinion of 
the state of Platonists than Christians,) Justin is so far 
from being moved with such reproaches, that he tells him 
he would undertake to demonstrate to him, ori ou 3tt¥olsihid.p,2z6, 

ro( delti Ka) ^ofUi jSptWi, Kei rtdi^X^i XP^^'^^y l^^ ^^^ Chris'^ 
tians did not give credit to empty fables .and unprovable 
assert ions f but to. such. a doctrine as was full of a Divine 
spirit and power, and flourished with grace ; the proving of 
which is the subject of that discourse. At Alexandria we 
meet with a succession of excellent persons, all which 
were not only embracers themselves, but defenders of the 
Christian faith ; for setting aside there Abilius, Justus^ 
Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, Agrippinus; Julia«* 
nus, Demetrius, and others who flourished about the scr 
cond .century, I shall only fi;c 6b tha9e persona who were 
famous enquirers after truth, and iK>tea for excellency in 
Heclthen learning ; yet these persons, after all their en** . 
qiuiries, found nothing. to fix on but the Christian faiths 
and valued no- other discovery of truth in comparison vvith 
that. . Such was Pantaemis, who, ajs jElusebius tells us, 
was an tooellent Stoic before he became a Christian, and 
waa after so eoEiinent a one, that, in imitatioQ of the Apo? 

VOL. I. T 
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B o o R < ntlesy he went into Indfat to cdnfert die infaabiiante to* l3m 

:^^'_ (Christian faith, and at his retain was made rector of tMs 

school at Alexandria ; which, as the same author tdla us, 

was mucb frequented by such who were iv ktyca %ei r» 



Enteb.Hist.uMp) td ^ui «vi^ dtnwroi, ct/s^ MIM' in hufikdt er tf^ 

^^^' »T* OS ditrj^ie Uaming. How excellent Pantaenos was in faH<- 

t^l^t taan learning, mi^y appear, in that Origen md Jerome 

Ibid. 1. vi. biaith make his example their plea for their studying of it. 

c* '9* After him sncoeedea Giemeiis AleKandrinus, PantsBnusTs 

scholar; a person of great depth of learning, and- ^cqiii* 

fiitely skilled in all Heathen antiquitiesi as appears by biB 

4remaining writings. The learning of Origen is sufficiently 

known f which was in siich«g^eat 'reputation an bis own 

time, that not only Christians btit>philosophe9» flooked t6 

Ibid. 1. vi. his lectures at Alexandria, as Eusebius telk us^ wherein he 

^' \^* vead the matheHiatics, and other parts of philbsopby, 

a» weH as the Scriptures*; and the same author lnfbrftis utf, 

that the ^ilosophevfr did dedicate^ then? books to hSiQsr, 

and sometimes chose him as arbitrator between them 

in matters of dispute; and Porphyry himself, in bia 

books against the Christians, YOuchsafed a high eneo^ 

mium of Origen for his excellent learning. In Origen's 

time, Heraclad^ a presbyter of Alexandria, for five^ yeasi 

together frequented the schools of: the philosophers, and 

lbid.l. Ti. put on the philosophic palfium, j8i£x/a n i}i}^^mv xeA lUtiA 

c i^ ^9$fM¥ ^ itaietm fiX^x^ycav^ And was very camfersahi in ih^ 

i^o^is '0f the Grecian teaming^ Besides these, we read 

eif l^ierius atid AohiHas, 'two prefl%>yters of Akanrndria^ 

who were v^ xe^ ix^va$ iicetAilif nei ftkcaofia MoHtftMTfkinf^ 

Mieephor. W Nicephorus Cdlistufi^ speaks, perst>ns toml skilled in tk^ 

Hist. Ecci. (Grecian learning and philosophy. ' If from Alexandria we 

• c. 35. -^ ^^ Gaesareai there we not only meet with a sehool cf 

faarning among' the Christians, b«it with persons Toiry 

<sminent in- all kinds of learning ; such were thefatiAOua 

Pamphilus and Eusebius so'gmat an admirer iof him, that 

ever skioe be is called Eusebius Pamphili. .' At Aiitiabft 

was DoroCheUS, ia^pf ifeivfbioo¥ jUfm Xa).iMkSl(<tf^ eXct]»&l|^ 

as Nioephotus < speaks, d per mn -versed in ail Mnd cf^ingB^ 
nuMs Utetatitfe. Anato«us, Bifitop of ^Laodioea, o^ 
vi^rsed in ge^inetry, a^tronoBOfyy tfnd all kkid of phiioae- 
Idem, 1. Ti. phy, as! well as the dtmtt^ of Christ. Thus we see, hoJw 
^' ^^* ill those early ^days pt the (^eek Chu<r0b, what -exoe^ 
l^tit per8(M$6 many of those we^ who were zealous proM 
fdfifscm bf Chrlstkiriity; and eon^i^ing those of thie 
tjifsft Church, I shall only mentiovy that- 9pwA isf St; 
Aultin^ Y^bo ^ad himself an instance of the same rMxxtm^ 
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'find' a star of 'die finrt magnitude aihoDg tbem.. Nwme CMAK 
HSpicifnUS auanto auror et argento et vests suffmcinatas i^* 
^eiinent de JSgypto Cypridnus doctor suavissimus et martyr ^ Aueus- 
beatissimm? Quanto iMCtantiusf QttantoFict&rtnus^Ch^tin.dc 
4atus, HUarius? Utde vivistaceam: quanto innumerdbiies^^'^ 

Creed ? Quod prvor ipse fideiismnm Dei famulus Moyses f yf ^**"*' 
Jheeriitf de quo scriptum est, quod eruditm fuerit mmi ^sa^ Ed. purf' 
ptentia Egyptiorum, ' To whosfe catalogue of Itsarned per*> 
ionfs^ among the Latin Christians^ Tertulltan^ Arnobius^ 
and several others, may be deservedly added. But as St« 
Austin there well observes,^ lAougft the Israelites went rich 
out of Bgypty yet it was their eating the Passtwer which 
saved them from destruction: so though these were aO* 
odmpMshed with those perfections arid riches of the wek^ 
the ornaments of learning, yet it was their eating the trot 
Passover, which was Ch(rist/ by their adhering to bis doc^ 
trine, ^is that whichr would be of more advantaire to 
€heni than all their accomplishments would be. %v^ 
then, since in ihe first ages of the Christian. CfourcK use 
tTnd Dot only innumerable aiultitudes of persons of great 
iiltegrily srra sobriety in their Kves embracing theidoci> 
trine ot Christ, btit so many persons that were cariom 
enqtxirers after the truth of thmgs, we can certainly have 
no reason to distrust such a testimony, which; was -re* 
ceiv^ in so unanimous a manner by persons as ai>le: to 
judge of the truth of things, and as fearful of being* dew 
ceived' in reference to them, as any now in the w6rld 
se'anb^, • '■'''■'- • " ^- . , •/ 

fai. As thW tastinwbny was received by persons inquiskire XIX* 
irfter ihe •frtith of things^ so the Jhctrine^ conveyed by- it 
'iJi^aji h ' matter of the highest ' rkoment- in ihe worH; artd 
therefore- We cannot cbm^eive< but peoriknM ordinarily iti^ 
iqufsitive about other things, would beimore than ormiui^ 
tily so aboiit this, becauise their etema) wetfare and hap 
i^ness did depend up6n it. All personil thatal^eitruiy t6^ 
ligwuS;, must at least bor'allowed to be oersons very iii<- 
qtfisitive after tha st^ie and bondhion of tiieir souk wbeii 
they shatl be dislodged Irom their- bodies. And if we 66 
{yut ^rant thib, can we <iA any reason think that sucb a 
im!iltitude of persons^ hi so many ages, shbuld continiie 
Vehttirin^ thei^ souls up0<i a testimony vHifeh tbcy'had 
n^ assura^e of tWe ttutli of ^ Aild that netie of all these 
)>ersdhiBf, though men otiielrwise ratioflaiand judiciotli^ 
sboiild be able ic distover tb^ fabity df ttei doctrine ^^ 
"^Imit upon^ if at least ahy, ap<>qi consideratton of>it| cm 

T % 
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BOOK ima^ne it to be so ? It is not reconcileable with the ^^ 
^^' neral presumption of human nature^ concerning Dinne 
Providence and the care God takes of the welfare of nien» 
to suffer so many jpersons, who sincerely desire to serve 
God in the waj which is most pleasing to him, to go on 
in such a continual delusion, and never have it at afi disi- 
covered to them. If all nien then who have believed the 
doctrine of Christ to be the only way to salvation, have 
been deceived, either we must deny altogether a Divine 
Providence, or say the Devil hath more power to deceive 
men, than God hath to direct them, which is worse than 
the former ; or else assert, that there are no such things 
at all as either God or Devik, but.that all things come to 
pass by chance and fortune : and if so, it is still more in* 
explicable why such multitudes of rational and serious 
men, and the most inquisitive part of the world as to 
such things, should all be so possessed with the truth ati^ 
certainty of these things; anqi the more profane, wicked^ 
and ignorant any persons are, the more prone they are to 
mock and deride them. If such men then see more into 
truth and reason than the sober and judicious part of 
mankind, let us bid adieu to humanity, and adore the 
brutes, since we admire their judgment most who come 
the nearest to them. 

. 3. The multitude of these persons thus consenting in tkis 
testimony f could have no other engagements to this consent^ 
but only their jirm persuasion of the truth of the doctrine 
conveyed by it ; because those who unanimously agree in 
this thing, are such persons whose other designs and- in- 
terests in this world differ as much as any men's do» If 
it had been only a consent of the Jews, there might ha^ 
been some probable pretence to have suspected a matter 
of interest in it; but as to this thing, we find the Jews 
<iivided among themselves about it, and the stiffest duiiei^ 
of the truth of it do yet inviolably preserve those sacred 
records among them, from whiQh the truth of the doc- 
trine of Christ may b6 undoubtedly proved. Had the 
Christian religion been enforced upon the world by the 
Koman Emperors at the time pf its first promulgation^ 
there would h^ve been some suspicion of particukr de- 
si^ in it; but it came with no other strength bqt the 
evidence of its own truth : yet it found • sudden .and 
stratige entertakim^t among persons of all nations and 
degrees of men. In a short, time it had eaten into tb^ 
heart of the Roman empire, and made so large a s|H«ad 
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tberein, that it made Tertullian say, Hestemi sumus, et CHAP. 
vestra omnia implevimus^ i4rbesy insulas, castella^ municipiay ^' 
conciliabulaf castra ipsa^ tribiiSy decurias, palatium^ sena-- TcrtuU * 
turn, forum; sola vobis relinquimus Templa. VTe have but Apoh c, $y, 
newly appearedy saith he, and yet we have Jilled all places Ed. PamcU 
with our company y but only your Temples. And before, 
speaking of the Heathens, Ubsessam vociferantur civita^lbid.c.i> 
iemy in agris, in castellisy in insults Christianas , omnem 
sexumy cetatemy conditioTiemy etiam dignitatem transgredi 
ad hoc nomen quasi detrimento moerent. All sorts anactm- 
ditions of meuy in all places y were suddenly become Chris- 
tians. What common tye could there be now to unite 
all these persons together, if we set aside the undoubted 
truth and certainty of the doctrine of Christ, which was 
first preached to them by such who were eye-witnesses 
of Cnlrist's actions, and had left sacred records behind 
them, containing the substance of the doctrine of Christ, 
and those admirable instructions, which were their only 
certain guides in the way to Heaven ? 

4* Because many persons do join in this consent with true 
Christians y who yet could heartily wish that the doctrine of 
Christianity were not true. Such are all those persons 
who are sensual in their lives, and walk not according to 
the rules of the Gospel, yet dare not question or deny the 
truth of it. Such who couid heartily wish there were no 
future state, nor judgment to come, that they might in- 
dulge themselves in this world without fear of another; 
yet their consciences are so far convinced of, and awed by 
the truth of these things, that they raise many perplexi- 
ties and anxieties in their minds, which they would most 
willingly be rid of; which they can never thoroughly be, 
ty:l, instead of having the name of Christians, they come 
to live the life of Christians, and become experimentally 
acquainted with the truth and power of religion: and 
withal we find that the more men hav6 been^ acquainted 
with the practice of Christianity, the greater evidence 
they have had of the. truth of it, and been more fully and 
rational] J persuaded of it. To such I grant there are such 
powerful evidences of the truth of the doctrine of Christ, 
by the effectual workings of the Spirit of God upon their 
souls, that all other arguments, as to their own satisfac* 
tion, may fall short of these. As to which, those verses 
of the. poet Dantes, rendered into Latin by F. S. are very 
pertiiient and significant ; for. when he had introduced the 
Apostle Peter, asking him what it was which his faith 
was founded on, he answers, 

T3 
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}j.. Deinde exivit ex luce profunda^ 

ft ■ ' ■' ■ ■' ■■ " ■ Qu€e illic splendebat preiiosa seminar 

Super quam omnis virtus funaatur. 

u e» Tluii God was pleased^ by immediate revelation of him-- 
self 9 to discover that Divine truth io the worUj whereon 
our faith doth stand as on its sure foundoHon $ batMrhem 
the Apostle ^oes on to enquire how he knew this ftt tint 
Oame from God^ his answer to thai ia, 

larga pluvia 



Spiritus Sanctis quce est diffusa 
Super veteres et super novas membranas. 
Est syllogismus ilte qui earn mihi conclusit 
Adeo acute f ut prce ilia demonstratione 
Omnis demonstratio alia mihi videatur obtusa. 

i. e. That the Spirit of God doth so fully discover itself bo^ 
in the Old and New Testament, that all ather aTgum6ait9L 
are but dull and heavy if compared with this. It is tnie^ 
they are .so to. a trjjily enlightened conscience, whidi dis- 
covers so much beality and glory in the Scriptures, that 
they ravish the soul, although it be unable to give so full 
an account of this unto others, who want the eyes to ate 
that beauty with, which a heart truly gracious hath. We 
see ordinarily ill the world, th4t the attraction of beauty 
is an unaccountable thing ; and one may discern that 
which navisheth him, which another loou on as mean 
and ordinary. And why may it not be much more thus 
in Divine objects, which want spiritual eyes to disooveic 
tliem ? Therefore I grant that good men eiijoy thataatisr^ 
fEU^tion to their own eonsciences, as to the truth of the 
doctrine of. Christ, which others cannot attain to; but 
yet I say, that such do likewise see the most strong, ra^ 
tional, and convincing evidence, which dodi induce' them 
to believe; which evidence is then most convincing, whe» 
it is seconded by the peculiar energy of tj^e Spirit of Giod 
ilpon the souls- of trud believers. But yet we. see diat the 
power and fonce of the truth of these things may be so 
^eat, even upon such minds which are not yet moulded; 
into the fashion of true goodness, that it nnay awe wil& 
its light and .clearness where it doth not soften aid alter 
by its heat and influence. Now whence cdh it* be tha^ 
such convictions should stick so last in the minds. <k£ 
those who would fain pull out those piercing arrows,, bu^ 
tiiat there is a greater power in them "than uiey are ixmah. 
ters of, and they cannot^ stand against die force wbereb]^ 
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tlii^ eome upfon theai^ nor iind any salve to cure the chap. 
vncmnds wMcQare.madhs within them, but by those wea? ^^' 
pons which were the, causes of them? And therefore 
lodlien wicked persons^ under conflicts of conscience, can«> 
not ease themselves by direct atheism^ or finding reason 
to cast off such ccHOvicitions by.discernhig any mvalidity 
in the testimony whereon: the. truth of these things de*^ 
pends^ it is a certain Argument that there is abundant 
truth iii that testimony, when men would fain persuade 
themselves to befieve the contrary, and yet cannot. 
* 5. The. truth of this, consent appears, ^rom the una-^ 
nimity of it among those persons who' have yet strangely 
differed, from each aiber> in. many controversies in veligiom 
We see thereby this unanimity is no forced or designed 
^hg, because we see the persons agreeing in this, do 
very much disagree from each other in other things : and 
ifae same grounds and reasons whereon tliey disagree as 
to other things, wotild have held as to these too, were 
dierei ikot greater evidence pf the certainty of these things ^ 

iban of those they fallout about«^^ It hath not yet be^ 
eome .a question amoi^. those wiio differ so much about 
the sense of Scripture, whether the Scripture itself be the 
Word of 'God ; although the very accounts on which we 
ace io believe it to be so^ have oeen the subject of no 
mean cbntroversies. All the divided parts of the Chris-* 
taan world do ^t fully agree in the matters of fact,:viz» 
that there was such a person as Jesus Ckrisiy and that he 
Sid many great miracles; that he died on the cross at Je-> 
rusakm, and, rose again fr(mt the dead. Now these con- 
tola the great foundations of Christian' faith, and there- 
fisre the 'multitude ' of other controversies in the world 
aii^ii'<to be so fer from weakening our faith as to. the 
trudi of the docti^ine of Christ, (which men of weak 
judgments and atheistical spirits prei^nd,) that it ought 
i0 l(s a- strong cbnfirmaiion of tty when we see persons^ 
which so ipee«4sl|ly^^uiaiTel with eaob • other abput some 
kfferdbr^^nd ^ItSs weighty parts of ueligion, do yet unani- 
mduslycmisent in the principal foundations of Christian 
fittdi, and such whereon the necessity of faith and obe^ 
dience, as the way to salvation, doth more immediately 
depend. And this may be one great reason why the in<^ 
finitely wise God may suffer such lamentable contentions 
and divisions to be m the Christian world, that thereby 
inquisitive persons may see, that, if religion had been a 
mere design of some few politic persons, the quarrelsome 
worid j(wbere it is jftoti^eld k by force) would never havo 
' T 4 
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BOOK consented so lonff in the owning such common prinei^ 
II' pies, which all the other controversies arc built upon* 
And although it be continually seen that in divided par- 
ties one is apt to run from any thins which is receivea by 
the other, and men generally think they can never run 
far enough from them whose errors they have discovered, 
that yet this principle bath not carried any considerable 
party of the Christian world (out of their indignatioa 
against those great corruptions which have crept into the 
world under a pretence of religion) to the disowning the 
foundation of Christian faith^ must be partly imputed to 
the signal hand of Divine Providence, and partly to those 
strong evidences which there are of the truth of that tes-- 
timony which conveys to us the foundations of Christian 
faith« Thus we see now how great and uncontrolled this 
consent is, as to the matters of fact delivered down from 
the eye-witnesses of them, concerning the acticms and 
miracles of our blessed Saviour, (which are contained in 
the Scriptures as authentic records of them,) and what a 
sure foundation there is for a firm assent to the truth of 
the things from so universal and uninterrupted a tradr^ 
tion. 
XX. Thus far we have now manifested the necessity of the 
miracles of Christ, in order to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the world, from the consideration of the per- 
sons who were to propagate it in the world. The next 
tiling we are to consider, is, the admirable success which 
the Gospel met with in the world, upon its being preached 
to it; of which no rational account can be given, unless 
the actions and miracles of our Saviour were most un<^ 
doubtedly true. That the Gospel of Christ had very 
strange and wonderful success upon its first preachings 
hath been partly discovered already, and is withal so 
plain, from the long continuance of it in these European 
parts, that none any ways conversant in the history of 
former ages can have any ground to question it. JSiit 
that this strange and admirable success of the doctrine- o£ 
Christ should be an evidence of the truth pf it, and the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of it, will appear fibin 
these two considerations, i. Thai the doctrine itself wd» 
so directly contrary to the general inclinatiwis of the world. 
%. That the propagation of it was so much apposed by all 
worldly power. . 

I. That the doctrine itself was so opposite to the general, 
inclinations of the world. The doctrine may be considered 
either aa to its cred^nda, or matters o£ faiths oi: as to ite 
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agenda, or matters of life and practice. Both these were chap. 
contrary to the inclinations of the world; the former ^^' 
jseemed hard and incredible^ the latter harsh and impos- 
sible. 

I. The matters of faith which were to be believed by 
the world, were not such things which we may imagine 
the vulgar sort of men would be very forward to run 
after, nor very greedy to embrace, i. Because contrary 
to the principles of tlieir education, and the religion they 
were brought up tn. The generality of mankind is very 
tenacious of those principles and prejudices which are 
sucked in in the time of infancy. There are some reli* 
gions one would think it were impossible that any ra- 
tional men should believe them, but only on this account; 
because they are bred up under them. It is a very great 
advantage any religion hath against another, that it comes 
to speak first, and thereby insinuates such an apprehen- 
sion of itself to the mind, that it is very hard removing it 
afterwards. The understanding seems to be of the na- 
ture of those things which are communis juris , and there- 
fore primi sunt possidentis; when an opinion hath once 
got possession of the mind, it usually keeps out whatever 
comes to disturb it. Now we cannot otherwise conceive 
but all those persons who had been bred up under Pagan- 
ism and the most gross idolatry, must needs have a very 
potent prejudice against such a doctrine, which was 
wholly irreconcileable with that religion which they had 
been devoted to. Now the stronger the prejudice is 
which is conveyed into men's minds by the force of edu- 
cation, the greater stren^h and power must there needs 
be in the Gospel of Chnst, which did so easily demolish 
these strong holds, and captivate the understandings of 
men to the obedience of- Christ. To which purpose Ar-Amobim 
Bobius excellently speaks in these words to the Heathens ; ^°°*j ^ 
Sed noncreditis gesta kcec. Sed qui ea conspicati sunt^^*'^* 
Jierty et sub oculis suis viderunt agi, testes optimi certissimi^ Ed. Lugd. 
que auctoresj et - credidgrunt hcBC ipsiy et credenda posteris 
nobis haud exilibus cum approbationibus tradiderunt. Qui^ 
nam isti sintffortasse quceritisP gentes, populi^ nationes et 
incredulum ilmd genus humanum. Quod nisi apetta res 
essetf et luce ipsa, quemadmodum dicitur, clarior, nunquam 
rebus hujusmodi credulitatis stue commodarent assensum,' 
An nunquid dieemus illius temporis homines usque adeo 
fuisse vanosy mendaces, stolidos, brutos, uty quce nunquam 
videranif vidisse se Jingerent ? et quce facta omnino turn. 
eraiUpJalsul proderent testimohiis dut puerili as^tione Jbi^^' 
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BOOK mareni f Cumqne possent voliscum ei unanimiitr vhere, ei 
^^' inoffensas ducere conjunetiones, graiuiia susdfereni adia et 
execrabili haberentur in nomine f Qn^d sifiusa, ut dhUis^ 
historia ilia return est, unde tarn brevi tempore totus mi»a^. 
dus ista religione compleius estf Aut in tmam coire .qui 
pofuerunt meniem genies regionibus dissidtey v^ntis, ctBlimfe 
convexionibus dimot^P Asseveraiionibus illecidB sunt nuais, 
inducliB in spes cassasj ei in perictda capitis immittere se 

3^onte iemeraria desperatione voluerwit, cum nihil tale vi'^ 
issent, quod eas in has cultus mwitatis stuB possit excitare 
miraculo. Imo quia luec omnia et ah ipso cernebant ^eri et 
ab ejus prceeonibusy qui per orbem totum-missi benefieta pa^. 
tris et munera sanandts animis h^miidbusque- portabani, 
veritatis ipsius. vi viettB, et dederunt se Deo, nee in magnis 
posuere dispendiis membra vobis pryicere, et viscera sua la^* 
nianda prtebere. The substance of whose discourse k,. 
that it IS impossible to suppose so many persons, of so 
aiany nations, to be so far besotted and infatuated, aia 
not only to believe a religion to be true, which was con*, 
trary to that they were educated in, but to ventare their 
lives aa w^ll as estates upon it, had it not been discovered 
to tbem in a niost certain and infallible way, by such wba. 
had been eye^-witnesscs of the actions and miracles o£ 
Christ and bis Aposlles* And as he elsewhere speak^^ 
Ibid. ). ii. Fel h0BC soltem ^pdem vobis Jaciant argumenta credendi, 
p. 44. quodjum per omnes terras dx tarn hrevi temporis spatio im^ 
ifiensi nomkds hujus sacromenta diffusa sunt; quodnuUa 
j4(m fUUio est tarn barbari moris, et mamuetuaktem ne^ 
scjkns, qufiB mm ejus amore versa moUiverit asperOaiemi 
mam, et in placidos sensus (Ksumpta tranquUlitate mi^ 
graverit; quod tarn magnis ingenOs prmtiii oraiores, gritm^ 
matid, rhkores, tmsuUi Juris acmedici, pkilosopkiiB eiiam 
secreta rimanfes, magisterid Iubc eocpetunt, sprelSis ffuAm&i 
pauh ante Jidebant, &c. - Wall iiot this persuade tbe 
wc^ld what firm foundatioils the faith of Chriatians standi 
oh, when in so short a^time-it ife ^ead Over sU parts*\o£. 
the world ? That by it the most inhuman and barbarotti^ 
nations are softened into aiore than civiUty : ^at ^meii k»£ 
the greatest wits and parts, orators, grahimarja«s,>rhetOf^ 
licians, lawyers, physicians^ philosophers, who not? hawe 
forsaken their former sentiments, and adhered to tbe 
doctrine of Christ. Now^.I say, if the power of educb^ 
tioA be so stfohff upon vthe minds of men, to persusido 
tbem of the truth of the rpligion tbe^ ilm bred up undW^ 
(which atheistically. disposed persons make so much ii^ 
yamagfiol^^iim is so £ur from weiUcening the truA 4^ 
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CbKiftianky) ^at it proves, a geeat confiflnation of it; QHK% 
beoauee it obtained ao much upon its first preachmg in ^^ 
the world, notwithstan^ng the hi^est prejudices fool 
education were against it. If then men be so prone to 
believe that to be most true which they hav^^b^en edii^ 
cated under^ it must argue a more than ordinary evidence 
ind power in that religicm which unsettles so much the 
principles of education, as to make men not only question 
the . truth of them, but to renounce them, and embrace a 
religion contrary to them : . ' 

Especially wnen we i^wrthal consider what strong holds XXL 
these principles of education were backed with* among 
the Heathens, when the doctrine of Christ was first 6i^ 
vu^ed amon^ them; i. e. wfaat pkusibiie pretences they 
had of continuing in the religion which they w^ie 
brought up in, and why they riiould not exchange it for 
ChristiiEmity ; and those were, 

• I. The pretended aniiqmty of their religion 4Miove /A^TeitalK ad 
Christian. The noain thing pleaded against the Chris^ ^^^' ^' >• 
tians, was divortmnt ab instUutis majorum, that theyg^^^^^ 
tboiu^ht themselves wiser than their fordSathers; andEp. 1. x. 
Symmachus, Lybanius, and others, plead this most in^P*^'* 
behalf x>f Paganism, servanda est tot seeculis fidet^ et se- deTemp^J* 
quendi sunt nobis fwreniei tftd seciiti simt feiunter stms ; ' 

Aeir- religion ^eaded psvsdription against an v other, and 
Aey were r^scMved to follow, the steps of their ancestors^ 
lArherein they thoiq^ht tbemselveft hap^ and.sttOuvel Cae>*^ Mimitto 
dilius, ih<MinutiUs F^lix, firlt ariraes much>a«ki8t dofl^^'^l^«^3«; 
iwt^iAs « raligioB ; bdtwitbal wmitmostbecoiiitoa^'^'^ 
kh^r oT truth, mcg^rum eixcipere disdplinamf reUgiones 
traditds colere, decs atiof a parentibus-ante iimhutus es ti^ 
Mere; nee de numinitu^ferre sententiam, sed jftri^ibus^" 
dere. So Arnobius tells iis the main thing ^si^ectedArnob. 
against the Christians, was, nowllam esse rjeligionem^nos-i^^^^' ^^ 
tramy et ante dies wittnm pvopedodum pewcos, neque vof^^l '"'^' 
poimsse antiquumei patriam lirnqture^ et in barbaros ritu» 
peregrmosaue traduci. And Gotta in Tidly long before Cieerod^ ' 
laid. this. ;<lown as the main principle of Pagan religion^ J*^^^-^ 
VMJ^imlms nosiris, etlamhulUv ratione reddita, OFedere; to' ^ 
hmeve the traditio/n of Gur fathers^ ^altfioi^kthenfe* be na 
euidtehee in /reason for it^: and* after be. had discovered the 
vinity of the stoical arguments abo«it reli^^n^ ebnohid^a 
wdth this as the only thing he vesdved/^a religion* ii^lo^ 
MiM jununi satis ^erii, mkjtresno^tfos ita ^radimss^; i^-fyibid. c. 4. 
enmigkfdr *me 4hat it ecmes^ by^^radiiion from our fdr4^ 
fdihevs^i Xactantius fuUy^sc^ mrth the mami^ tfcpleul^ 
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BOOK ing used by the Headiens against d)e Chrisdan** in point 
H» of antiquity. Hib sunt religiones qtuts sibi i majoribus suis 
LicttfiL de ^^^^^9 pertinacissime iueri ac defendere perseverant; nee 
Orig. Error, considerant quales ant, sed ex hoc probatas atque veras esse 
1. u. c 6. eonfidunty quod eas veteres iradiderunt ; tants^ue est aacto-- 
ritas vetustatis, nt inquirere in earn scelus esse dicatur* 
The English is. They accounted tradition infallible, and 
knew no other way whereby to find the truth of religion, 
but by its conveyance from their forefathers. How like 
herein do they speak to those who contend for the cor- 
ruptions crept into the Christian Church ; who make use 
of the same pretences for them, viz. that they were de« 
livered down from the fathers ; tantaque est. auctoritas ve^ 
iustatisy ut inquirere in earn scelus esse dicatur; who are 
we who will see further than antiquity f Biit it is no won-^ 
der if antiquity be accompanied with dimness of sight ; 
and so it was, undoubtedly, as to the Pa^an world, and 
as to the Christian too, when such a mixture of Hea- 
thenism came into it. And the very same arguments by 
which the pleaders for Christianity did justify the tratn 
of their religion, notwithstanding this pretendea antiquity, 
will with equal force hold for a reformation of sucti in^ 
veterate abuses, which, under a pretence of antiquity, 
Ambros. have crept into the Christian Church* Nullus pudor est 
Ep.^Sym.|{j meliora transire, saith Ambrose in his answer to Sym-» 
"*** ' machus : H^hat shame is it to grow^ better ? (^iid fades ? 
Uccuit.de satth Lactaotius, majoresne potius an rationem sequeris^ 
p?s* ^'* Si rationem mavis, aiscedene te necesse est ab instftutis et 
* ^' ^* ' OMictoritate mqjorum : quoniam id solum rectum est, quod 
ratio pr€BScrilntm Sin autem pietas majores sequi suadei : 
fateris igitur et stultos illos esse qui excogitatis contra ra- 
tionem religionibus servierint; et te inept um qui id colas 
quod falsum esse conviceris. Where reason and mere au- 
thority of forefathers stand in ccmipetition, he is mor^ a 
child than a man that knows not on which side tagive 
his suffrage. But with the greatest' strength and dearest 
Amobto* reason Amobius speaks in this case. Itaque cum nobis in- 
1°^^ ^*' tenditis aversionem a religione priorum, causam convenitut 
P* 9^ if^spidatisy non factum; nee quid reliquerimus opponere, 
sed secuti quid simus potissimum, contueru When you 
charge us, saith he, that we are revolted from the religion 
of o^r forefathers, you ouglU.not presently to condemn the 
fact, but to examine Ihe reasons ofit; neither ought you so 
muck to look at what we have left,nswhat it is we have 
embraced. Nam si. muiare sententiam culpa est ulla vel 
crimen, ei ^ veieribus institutis in. aUas res novds vohmiur^ 
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iesque migrarej criminaiio ista ei vos spectaij qui Mies CHAR 
vitam consueiudinemque mutastis; qui in mores auos, aique ^^* 
alios ritus priorum €ondemnatione transisiis. If mere ae- — "— "*" 
parting from the religion of our ancestors be the great 
fault, all those wrbo own themselves to be Christians were 
themselves guilty of it when they revolted from Heathen- 
i«n. If it be here said that the case is different, because 
there was sufficient reason for it, which there is not as to 
the corruptions of the Christian Church ; if so, then all 
the dispute is taken off from the matter of fact, or the 
revolt, to the causes inducing to it; and if the Protestant 
be not able, as to the causes of our separation from Rome, 
to manifest that thtsy were sufficient, let him then be tri- 
umphed over by the Romanist, and not before. I assert, 
then, and that with much assurance of mind, that the 
principles of the Reformation are justifiable upon the same 
grounds of reason which the embracing Christianity was, 
when men of Heathens became Christians ; and tHat the 
arguments made use of by the Romanists, against our 
separation from them, are such as would have justified a 
Pagan philosopher in not embracing Christianity. For if 
it be unlawful for any party of men to divide from others 
in a matter of religion which pretends antiquity and uoi* 
versality, it had been unlawful for a philosopher to have 
deserted Paganism, as well as for a Protestant to depart 
from Rome: for according to the principles of the Ro- 
manists, the judgment in thcf caus^ of the separation, and 
of the truth of religion, lies in that party from which we 
depart. If we do, now but apply this to the old Ropnau 
senate, or Emperors, in the case of Christian religion, and 
dividing frpm Heathen worship, we shall quickly 'see how 
easy a matter it will be to make Christianity itself a 
schism,. and the doptrine of Christ the greatest beresy. 
But as strong as thoqcspret^nces were then, or have beep 
since, .the power of the .^octrine oiP Christ hath been so 
gre^t as to conaue|r them, and thereby to manifest that i% 
was of God, wnen such potent prejudices were not able 
to withstand it. . pf which antiquity is the firsts 

%• The lar^e and universal spread of Pagan religion^ 
when Christianity came into the wor}a : there was never 
iK> great Catholicism, as in Heathen worship, when the 
Apostles first appeared in the Gentile world. Inde adeoyiinnum 
per wdversa. imperia, provineias, oppidayvidemus sin^ks^^^^-^* 
sacrorum ritus gentiks habere et Deqs colere fpunicipes^^^* 
saith .Cascilius in. Minutius Felix. T)ie great char^ 
a^nstthie Christians was wvelism ^^^i they brought m 



%6 6ti a trtratite and tmfeieftrd-of retigidn. The comtAOtt qU^M(6fi 
^* v^t^.' frhere uHtf p^ur r^Mgion before Jems of Ncntaitetkf 
Ab it has been since^ Where was your religion before Lu^ 
therP And the same answer which served then will stand 
tmmoveable no^ : There where no other religion is, in the 
word of God. For this was the weapon whereby the pri- 
mitive Christians defended themselves against the assaults 
tof Paganism; and the evidences they brought that the 
doctrine preached by them^ and contamed in the Scrip- 
tures, was originally ftom God, ,wei^ the only m^ans of 
overthrowing Paganism, notwitlistanding its pretended 
univef sality.- 

3: Sett foment by laws of Heathen worship. This wB.i 

BO much pretended and pleaded fe^, that, as far as we ctth 

#nd by the history of the primitive Church, the preftenec 

loH which th^ Christians su({fered;\^as sedition j atid 6{k 

p^siYig the established laws; The^ Chfri^tian^ were reckon^ 

TtertulK td inter ittieitasfattiof^st^ as Wpears by T^rtifflwtt, aition^ 

Apol. c. 38. unlawful eorpoHthns. The pcoilicians And statesiiien were 

alt for preserving the laws'; they troubled nt)t themsdves 

ttiticfe abdut any religion, but Only that* which was setded 

tfy law they sciught to uphold, bec^fcuse th^ actifig corir 

tmry to it might bring some disiturbah^ to the civil' state. 

There were several laws which the Christians were then 

brought uridcTi and condemned for the breach of. i. 

The law tQaLtaslt heicBfiee} of conventicles, as they were 

pfeased. frequently to istyle the meetitig of ChTistians to- 

gwbet } thence tne places, where the Christians asseift- 

bte4 'fpi* wwshib, werb ddmiubiily called convent^Miat, 

Herald. Im iippdkabctM toccLy sahh H6fald\i»,;; tfM congregetboffMr 

?^^lh, ^^^^ oriititriy et verbh (Kvini' inferpr*etatioMm dccepturf, 

1. iv. ^c^ ^acrcii Synaxes hohituri, - But Elmenhorsthis mor6 

•shortfy; ConventicUld Idea sunt ubi Ckristiani congregM 

^re^ consue^ehmt. The placesj where -the Ckrisifans did 

Am, Mwc^^tttfi^ pray fo^e^het'i ivi^e e^led ^oreoeiiHcleis. ' TnBiisi^ 

L xxvii ^^f^^ Sidnniiit ul^riit^ ChriHiaki est coriideniiculumy saitb^ 

c. 3. Ed. Ammianns MarceHinu'Sj; bur iihm^Dtfiite^ conventiciilu diruit 

Lugd. saith Arnobfus; qtd imiverstffnt pbpiiM'k cnJm ipso pariter 

^^^^^'^'^^'Honventicith coitcreniccvit^ as Lactantiusjikewise speaks. 

ilctMit. Vp^ the i^ason^ 43f the name was, because the tikdthem 

I.T.C. II. f^d^d these a^sem^blies of Chri$tidns to be SlWgaf^d^ 

' • ^ cieties: ifbr which we are to understanJ, that In th6 ttlne 

' ;. t>f f he -Roman Empemrsi when they grew suspicfiWis'*^ 

Iheir own safety, they sfev<?rely prohibited alii!h6jii *b4li^* 

iitia, or societies and colleges, wliich vvere' vetV mudh in 

use in the Roman Commonwealth, in imitation of iSbic 
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IrM^i^in the cities of Greece. These ttrere such societies €lf Af. 
of persons which voluntarily confederated together^ either ^- . 
for some particular design, or for preserving love and ' 

friendship among each other, and thence had their fre* 
quent meetings in common together. Now the more 
numerous these were, and the more closely they confede* 
rated, the more jealous eye the Roman Emperors had 
upon them, because of some clandestine design- which 
they suspected might be carried on for disturbance orf the 
public peace in such suspicious meetings. Thence came 
out many particular edicts of the Emperors against all 
such ktnas of societies. 

Now when the Christians began to be somewhat nu* 
merous, and had, according to the principles of their reli*- 
gionV frequent ass^nblies for Divine worship^ and did 
confederate toffether by such s^titbols^ of bmng washed 
"^ithwatec^ and eating and drinking together, (which was 
all the Heathens apprehended by their use of baptism dtid 
the Lord's supper,) the proconsuls and other ma^strates*, 
in their several provinces, bring the Christians under these 
edicts, and so punished them for the breach (^ the lawtr. 
Which, as appears by Pliny's Epistle to TrajaA, was the 
only account on which the wiser Heathens "did proceed 
«^inst the Christians ; for we see ht troubled not hithself 
much^about the trutbandevideneeof Christian region;, 
4>ut such persons were brought b^jre h^, and ' after he 
h'ad interrogated them v^ther tb^ were Christians or 
no, several times, if tbejf persisted^ l^e then punit^^ 
them,' not so mudh for their religion, as for ttieir ob^timey 
«nd> contempt of autUot^ity; For 'so tdtieh i& implied ih 
those worda of his, Neqiuf emm iubiiabimi ^uttk^itkque Plin. Wpht. 
:0siet ^wodfaiemniur, pervimei&m ceriej et^r^xiHUm ah* ^- *• ^' 9^' 
^iifiahonem ddfww puhkri :> tkcit «f^iif^ their reUgim t^df^ 
iluir oisimdcy Afld 4isohdienJci^ dpsmVedpmi^hmnf. Th^t 
which the Chrisdans now* (j^ded fo¥ themseli^,^^hf 
tbey should ndt 6e m^koffCRl among the facrttond of tile 
p^pte, was -that which they gave to* Pliny, that all their 1 

fouli'was) Qiwd essini spUtt sMtc dkaffte tuc&ti^ cmv&niff^ 
tarmeh^ue Ckristo quoA Dm, dkere s^mpi invicem; ieiftbt 
sacrafneTtio non m se&lm aliqu&d ^bsiringSre, ^ed iie fkrkt, 
n» icUrodnia, ne ddultmwoommUerenti ne ^fidemfctmteftt^ 
f» depodium appelhati abnegatenL Tlktt they were wdni /\ 
u^n their e$ienm iiagi to ineei fogelh&rfi^r Dwifie wors^Mp^ 
mtd t^ ccvemM witheaek titiher enifjof the practice af 
iiidse things ftrhich tuere 4ii ntu^hjhrtf^gbtid if niankmd 
miheirown^ vix. that they woutd not u/fUkng anddefhstud 
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B oo K others, as' to their bodies ot estates. And TertulBan ftmnroves 

li- of the law ajgainst factions, as de provideniia et modestia 

TertuUian. pubUca, ne ctvHas in partes scindereiury as wisely intended 

Apol.c.38..to prevent seditions, bot withal pleads, that the society of 

Christians could not be reckoned inter illicitas factiones ; 

Id. c 39. for, saith he, htec coitio Christianarum merito sane illicita, 

si illicitis par ; merito damnanda si quis de ea queriiur eo 

titulo quo de factionilms querela est. In cujus pemidefpi 

aliqiiondo cofivenimus P Hoc sumus congregati quod et dis^ 

persi; hoc universi quod et singuli; ne9ninem Uedentes, 

neminem coniristantes ; quum prebt^ quum boni coeunt, 

quum pa, quum casti consregantur, non est f actio dtcenda, 

sed curia. If, saith he, the societies of Christians were like 

others, there mi^ht be some reason to condemn them under 

the head of factions ; but as long as we meet together for no 

man^s injury, that, u/hether divided or assembled, we are 

still the same, that we grieve and injure nobody ; when.such 

a company of good men meet together, it is rather a council 

than a faction. 

2. Another Jaw the Christians were brought under, 
was, that against innovations in religion : thence it was 
laid so rnucS to the charge of the Christians, that they 
did (^y %apeiMiiitMi go contrary to the established law; as 
Euseb. I. vi. Porphyry, s^d of Origen, because be was a Christian, he 
HUtfcap. ^^ XP^^^^ i^ ^^^ vtifavifuos ; and when he speaks of 
19, ' ' Ammonids revolting from Christianity to Paganism, fvdu^ 
irg6$ rijit xora viiMug ToXiTfiVv /xfre&xXfro, he turned to the 
.way of life which was agreeable to the established kuvs* 
NoyfT Christiwity was^ every where looked on as a great 
ipnoyatio^, insbmuch that the Christians were accused to 
TertuUian. be legum, moruf^, naturce immici, as enemies to mankind 
ApoLca. jis^ cellos the laws, because they drew men ofF from that 
way of religion which li^ankind bad generally agreed in* 
.Thqnce ^milianus, the praefect of Egypt, when he bids 
the Christians i^turn to Paganbm, he usi^i these: expres* 
Eiiseb. sions,, hrX to*H^rdl ^wrw. rfiicw^oLi* vKi>^iir^Qk% Si tcSv vopct 
f^i. c* M ?^**> ^® return to the common sense of mankind, and tofor^ 
'get what, was so much against it, as he supposed Chris- 
tianity to be. When Paiil preached at Athens, his first 
accusation was, that he was a preacher of strange Deities, 
becaiMe he preached to them Jesus ana tlie resurrection^ 
Actszvii. j^Q^ Dem^rius at. Epbesus knew no such potent argu-* 
> f 19* 27* Qient against Paul, aj» that bis religion destroyed the worn 
ship ofDiana^ whom all Asia, and the world worships .So 
that thp primitive Christians were then accounted the 
Antipodes to the whole world, on which account they 
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xm» fl0 seiireiiely d^^it with"; mo^t cotnmonwiealtbi ob^ cifAF. 
serving die comafld of Mecteoag t^ AugMStus in Dao, to ^^ 
te mire to have a watctalul eye i^pn all intiovatioiis in 
xeiifAfm, because tbey tend so much to the disturbaoce 
t>f ibe mil ataite* 

3* The lavr of raciileg^ Tbetice Lactaotiuft calls their Lactant. 
hwB C^wtitutioms Sacrile^4B* Qum eiimm jxieletaiismm}iY'^^^' 
IwmeidfiB wtHm pks Jura ^mpU ^onJid&runt ; nam ei €o$i'^ * ^°"* 
$iUutionfs saenhga9 ei duputati<mes jurisperUorum lev 
t^tur kijuH^s aodj as he lelk «is» Domitius Ulpianus 
had collected ail those rv«ar jpto lag^m together, which 
COiie^ned the Christiatts ; from beoce it was Christianity) 
b^ Pliny, js called amentia ;^ by Tacitus, exiiialnlis mper'* Tacit. An. 
HiHo ; by Suetooius, mpersiitio nova ^ mal^ca ; so mnck ^* ^^* ^- 44* 
did theae thnse goeat men agree in condemning the best ^erone,"^ 
religion ia the world for madness^and new and detestable c. i6. ' 
8i4>erstitioii ; die gnoood of the. great fkique was, thel'iiii'Sp* 
ennstty declared by Christians against the idolatrous tern* ^' ^^' ^^* 
pies and worship of the Heathens. 

4» The law against treason } for sotaaetknes they pror 
oeeded bo high, as to acci»e the Christians lep^txt ^a»Tertuli. 
jfUaiis} and thence they are commooly called pi^Wja^|°^*^**^» 
hasisSf e»0mie$ io all cwii gomrnmenL Which they in-> 
ferred from hence t x« Became th&f tmuld not sacrijice far 
ike Emperor's safety. Ideo commkiinmSf aaith TertuUian^ ibid. c. 29. 
in nu^esifUem impm^atarumfQuia iUo$ non mhjidmus rebm 
mU ; quia nan mdimus de ^da $aluii& e^rum^ qui earn non 
puiamm in vwaibm esae pUtfniaiis. The accusation for 
d:ieasoa lay in their refusing to suppUoate the idols for the 
Sanperor's welfare. 2« Because mey would mi swear ip 
the Emperor's genius. Thence Saliarnias said to tbie 
Martyr, TasUum jwra per genium Cmsaris ,n^ri ; i£ be Herald, in 
would but swear by the genius of Caesar, he should be Jcrtuii. 
saved. Yet tbough they refused to swear by the Enoi-* P^'^*^^' 
peeor's genius^ they did not refuse to testify their alle« 
^ianoe, and to swear by the Emperor's safety. Sed elTertuUian. 
juramuSf saith TertuUkm, sieui non per genios Ciasarwn,^i^'^'^^' 
iUt, per salutem eorum^ gu^e est augusiior omnibus geniis* 
3* Because they would not worship ike Emperors as Gods | 
which was then grown a. common custom* Non ^im ibid. e. 33; 
ikum Iwferaiorem dicam, vel quia mentiri nescio, vel quia 
ilium deridere non audeo^ vel quia nee ipse se Deum volet 
di^ si koma sU, as the same author speaks. Nay, the 
primitive Christians were very scrupulous of calling the 
Em^ror DonUnuSp hoc enim Dei est e^^omenf because 
the name Lord was an attribute of God's, and applied as 
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BOOR hUr name to him in Sbripturel Thb reason of this sera* 
"• pulosity was not from any question they made of the so- 
vereignty of Princes, or their obligation to obedience to 
them, (which they are very free in the acknowledgment 
of,] but from a jealousy and just suspicion that something 
of Divine honour might be implied in it, when the adora- 
tion of Princes was grown a custom ; therefore Tertulliao, 
rbid. c. 34. to prevent misunderstandings, stuth, Dkam plane Impera- 
iorem Dominum, sed more communis sed quindo non cogor 
ni Dominum Dei vice dicam* They refused not the name 
in a common sense, but as it implied Divine honour. 

j. Because they would not observe the public festivals 
of the Emperors in the way- that others did, which it 
seems were observed with abundance of looseness and 
debauchery by all sorts of persons; and, as TeitaUian 
Ibid. c. 35* smartly says, Malorum morum licentia pieias^erii; ei 
occasio luxurice religio deputabiturf Debauchery is ac^ 
counted a piece of loyally, and intemperance a part of 
religion J which made the Christians rather hazard the 
reputation of their loyalty, than bear a part in so much 
rudeness as was then used ; and thence they abhorred all 
TertuU. the solemn spectacles of the Romans. Ifihil est nobiSf 
^' ^^' saith the same author, dictu, visu, auditu^ cum insania drcij 
turn impudicitia theatri, cum atrodtate arenne, cum xysti 
vanitate. They had nothing to do either with the madness 
of the cirque, or the immodesty of the theatre, or the cruelty 
of the amphitheatre, or the vanity of the public wrestHngs^ 
We see then what a bard province the Christians bad^ 
when so many laws were laid as bird-lime in their wAy to 
catch them, that it was impossible for them to profess 
themselves Christians, and not to run into a pr^enumire 
by their laws. < And therefore it cannot be conceived that 
many out of affection of novelty should then declare 
themselves Christians, when so great hazards were run 
upon the professing of it. Few soft-spirited men,^and 
lovers of their own ease, but would have found some fine 
distinctions and nice evacuations to have reconciled them- 
selves to the {>ub]ie laws, by such thines which the 
primitive Christians so unanimously refused, when tend- 
ing to profaneoess or idolatry. And from this discourse 
2Cor.x. we cannot but conclude with the Apostle Paul, that the 
^'^' weapons whereby the Apostles and primitive Christians 
encountered the heathen world, were not fleshly or weak, 
but exceeding strong and powerful ; in that they obtained^ 
so ^reat a conquest Over tlie imaginations and carnal rea- 
sonings of men, (which were their strong holds they se- 
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cured themselves in,) as to make them readily to forsake CHAP, 
their Heathen worship, and become cheerful servants to *^- 
Christ. Thus we see the power of the doctrine of Christ, 
which prevailed over the principles of education^ though 
backed with pretended antiquity, universality, and esta- 
blishment by civil laws. 

But this will further appear, if we consider that not XXII. 
only, the matters of faith were contrary to the principles 
of education, but because many of them seemed incredible 
to men's natural reason, that we cannot think persons 
would be over-forward to believe such things ; every one 
being so ready to take* any advantage against a religion 
which did so little flatter corrupt nature, either as to its 
power or capacity, insomuch that those who preached 
this doctrine, declared openly to the world, that such 
persons, who would judge of the Christian doctrine by 
such principles which mere natural reason did proceed 
upon, (such one I suppose it is whom the Apostle calls i Cor. ii. 
^ifix^^^^ ivdpawrof, one that owned nothing but natural *+• 
reason whereby to judge of Divine truths,) could not 
entertain matters of faith or of Divine revelation, because 
siich things would seem but folly to him that owned no 
higher principle than philosophy, or ' that did not believe 
any Divine inspiration ; neither can such a one know them, 
because a Divine revelation is the only way to come to a 
thorough understanding of them ; and a person who doth 
not believe such a Divine revelation, it is impossible he 
should be a competent judge of the truth of the dpctrine 
of Christ. So that the only ground of receiving the doc- 
trine of the Oospel is upon a Divine revelation, that God 
himself, by his Son and his Apostles, hath revealed these 
deep mysteries to the world ; on which account it is we 
are bound to receive them, although they go beyond our 
reach and comprehension. But we see generally in the 
Heathen world now few of those did believe the doctrine 
of Christ in comparison, who were the great admirers of 
the philosophy and way of learning which vras then cried 
up: the reason was, because Christianity not only con- 
tained far deeper mysteries than any they were acquainted 
with, but delivered them in such a way of authority ; 
commanciing them to believe the doctrine they preached, 
on the account of the Divine authority of the revealers of 
itt Such a way of proposal of doctrines to the world the 
I^Iosophy of the Greeks waisi unacquainted Vith, which 
on thdt account they dended, as- not being suited to the 
exact method wfaicn their soences proceeded in. No 
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^ooic doubts kf^^ the A^pofftle? come among the Oredcs fiuml 
^' yoAAjy ifavrewlau with a great degl of pomp and qfteutiHen, 

and hud fed men's curiositiea with vain and uhneeeaaaiy 

apecvdAtion39 they might have bad aa many foliowera 
Ag>;Qng ithe Gree)c8 for their sakea, as Christ ha<i among 
the Jews for the sake of the loavps. But the matteFs df 
the QQ9pel l^ejing more pf iuw9xd worth and moment dian 
oi oi^ward pomp and show, the vain and empty Gr^kn 
j^nifmtiy And a quiirrd with the manner of proposing 
them ; tj^t they came not in a way of clear demonstra^ 
tioP) ^ut stood ao much upon faith 03 soon as they were 
/delivered. Thence Celau^ and Galen think thi^ have 
reaaon enongh to reject the laws of Moses and iOhnst 3 
orig. cont. |>ecanse C^l^us .calls them yifmf$ &9a%oi^lxr8s, Galea, Cbsia- 
Gd dcDiff ^**^^y ^i^rg^^ i'ay^ixjnov, itha^ they wej» ^uch doctrines 
Pub. Ub.*ii! wbicM n^iaire faith and obedi^nioey without glring men> 
c 4. rea%E>n ^ti acdo^unt of tkt^ things commanded : as though 
the ^ul^ority of a legialatory sufficiently manifested, wepre 
^ not enough tp enforce a law, unless a sufficijent accoj^t 
* were ^iven pf the thing required to the purblind reason of 
every individual person, acted by passions and private ii^* 
ter^sts, as to the justice and equity of it. And so the 
primary ok>ligation' on man's part to faith apd obpdiei^, 
fnuat arise not from the evidence of Divine authority, ^ut 
pf the: lining it^lf which is revealed, to the most partial 
judgnient .of every one to whom it is proposed ; which 
those who )know now shoit the stock of reason b at the 
be^t in mi&n, and how eaaily that which is, is fiishioned 
and moulded according to prejudices and interests already 
entertained, will look upon only as a design to comply 
with the carnal desires of men, in that thereby nope shall 
be bound to go any further than this blind and corrupted 
guid^ shall lead them. Now these being the terms on 
whicii the Gospel of Christ must haxre expected entertain- 
ment in Ae Gentile world, how impossible had it been 
ever tP have found any success among men, had dieoe not 
l^n sufficient eviaenoe given by a power pf miracles, 
tibati however strange ana increoible the doctrine migljt 
m^VfifY.^t it was to be bdieved> because there was su^. 
^cfept means tp convince men that it was of Divine 
itevelation. 
xxiii. ^ Neither were the maAtejr s c^ failii only contraiy to the 
is^linattc^s of the world, but so w^e the precepts of life^ 
qr those things in Cjirisstianity which concemea p|[actioe^ 
There -eve two things which are the m^in scope and design 
(rf Christianity in reference to men's lives, to 4»ke them 
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i^ttom tlielr s\m, andfirdny die WoyM; ffld of ^>^1fMn«l Cf^^A 
thede are they ^hich ttieft*tf hffArts drd *> SdWitch^jd \ll^ith. ^^- , 
NoMr thie ^recef^td o# <h6 Goip^l are srifch Whlfch require 
Ihe gfent^st j&t/Hf^ of ft^mt ahd Hfe^ whieh ^all upt>h men Matt. v. 8, 
ia dmiff tk&m^H^^Sj^ mSL dlt MfigodliitifsS^ and iuiihtmy lustSj i^* 24. 
Wid U tyn sob^lffikftd H^mmby^ hfid gbMy[ in this pt^-^'^^^' "• **• 
Mini %»cltbij that (tU that name tkb Itatni 6f Okrisi ^9^^^ z Tim. u. 
d^art froni iniquity; that dll irUe' G/itisfktns fkust b^^9* 
eudnsed frorti ml Jitthirieis of JUsh knd ipMt^ itrtd musi^^ 
perfect hoUriiss in tkdfm of God. Arid tfig Gbspfel ert- * 
foroeth thtst pretept^ of holin^s^ v^idi thi6 most terrible d6-* 
nutieiatl^ of the Wfath di G<A on ih6$e wh<y ditobey 
them; that the Lord Jesus Christ shall he r&uSM^ ftonizThea$.u 
hetnifnf with kh rttighty (tngek, in Jinrfiing Jire, taking ^>^' 
veng^dnaf on theM indt Matif riot Ood, etrid that obey not 
thS &0^t of Jeiits Christ: that the wttth of Oodf ts re- Rom. i. 18. 
^^kdJrofH h£(w^ against all Ungodliness am unrighteoui" 
fUss Oj Meft, iOho hold the tntth in Unrighteousness: thaff i Cor. vi. 
tab j^fdbn^ w*hfd live in th^ babitobl practice 6f any known 9* 10. 
8i» Md// if$herit the kingdom of Ood : that no uman should Gal. iv. 20. 
d^^e theM With MiA ibordSyf6r because of th^se things Ephct. v. 
<W«te» M«f wr^k of Odd *pon ih& cMldren ofdisob&diene^j^' ' 
i^mimk di> birt vaMy flatter tttemselve^, v^hen tfiey ^eeli 
t^ ^eee^ije unhbty It^e^ with the' hopes of fatibft^ hfappi^ ; 

nedd; for u/kkoni koHn^si nti it^m sfkU Set the LcfU.^ AiVd^Heb. xii. 
theny iw re«^renbe f^ the thiilr s of llbis ^r^ei^t \\k, Which' ^^ 
iheti (nl^' th^tns^Iveg do m^h abouty the Ge^I dechalresfy 
Asttthey Who hvi this ivcfrldy tki love of Jhe^ Father is noh John ii. 
Ini/iM^; that tk^ friendship Of this world is enmity wifk^^ 
GfOdf and wkosoev&r wiU be a fri&nd of the u/oi^ld iV rfi^Jam. w. 4. 
enAI^ to God: that CkHitiaris nkist not sSt their affe^tiwks^^' "»• »* 
on^(irth^ htt oti the things in heav&n; t'ha^ ike eowttStiMon^^ ... 
6firM ChU^tiOfii is in het^eti / tteft we* ott^ht hot to l&y up Mfatt-'vi.*^ 
ofS¥ PihWim oH tdrthy 6tli hi' h^ifStt; that ttfemivii not look^o. 
at the tkifi^^ ivkioh dre s^^ but drtf tke (hihg^ wkickdre nof*^'* '^• 
Hiefiif^ tKS ihii^gs tirhidh di^S sieeA dre t^p\rral, bid the^ ' 
tk^s iVhidh Art fiot st^ dre eternal. N6v^ the whol^ St-- 
^fff^ of t^' dbderine of Christ being to persuade' men- 
tX> lead' a h^iy and heaJv^y life while they a^e' in thW 
Worid^ and thefeby to be made meet to bt pdr takers of^^* »• «a. ' 
tke' ifhkeHraAdt wHk (ke gdims hi lighf^- e'an w^e thirtlc ^ 
many mi'A, ^h6se hcfarts w'ere v^^edded to sin- arid th# 
wbfld, could so strfdeWy be bh>dght off fitwh botfh wWr- 
o« a ©Wirie poiiM ab'compahying that- dbtJtrifle which* 
vMsf p^atohed Xo' thrift r An^ theM6r6 theApOsfle ^aithy 
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BOOK «x iwtiiffyviwiiMU ri rfaJyiXiov rov Xm^^u^ I om not ashamed of 
^* the Gospel of Christ ; i. e. though the Gospel of Christ lie 
Rom. i. 16.^® o"ly ^rue mystery, yet I do not by it as the Heathens 
are wont to do with their famous Eleusinian mysteries^ 
which were kept so secret by all the mystce and vxirrou ; 
but, saith he, / hiow no reason I have to be ashamed of any 
thing in the Gospel^ that I should labour its concealment to 
advance its veneration ; but the more public the Gospel is, 
the more it manifests its power; for through it God is 
pleased mightily to work, in order to the salvation both 
of Jew and Gentile. And of all the success of the Gospel^ 
that upon the hearts and lives of men deserves the greatest 
consideration. 

The great efficacy and power of the Gospel was abun* 
dantly seen in that great alteration which it wrought in all 
those who were the hearty embracers of it. The philo* 
sophers did very frequently and deservedly complain of 
the ^eat inefficacy of all their moral precepts upon the 
minds of men, ana that by all their instructions, politiora 
non meliora, ingenta fiujit^ men improved more in know* 
ledge than goodness; but now Christianity not only 
enforced duties on men with greater power and authority: 
August, de for the Scriptures do, as St. Austin speaks, Non tanquam 
Civit. Dei, ei? philosophorum concertationibus strepere, sed tanquam 
' ' ^' ex oraculis et Dei nubibus intonaire^ not make some obstre- 
perous clamours, like those tinklins cymbals the philoso- 
phers, but awe the souls of men with the majesty of that 
God from whom they came. Neither was it only a great 
and empty sound which was heard in the preaching 
of the Gospel; but when God thundered therein, he 
. broke down the stately cedars^ and shook the wilderness^ 
and made the hinds to calve, (as it is said of thunder, called 
Fsal. xxix. the voice of the Lord in Scripture ;) he humbled the pride 
5> 8, 9. ^f xnexiy unsettled the Gentile world from its former foun- 
dations, and wrought great alterations on all those who 
hearkened to it. The whole design of the Gospel 'is 
couched in those words, which St. Paul tells us were 
spoken to him by Christ himself when he appointed him 
Acu xzvi. to be an Apostle, to open merCs eyes, and to turn them from 
'^* darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 

that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which were sanctified by faith in Christ. 
And the efficacy of this doctrine, in order to these great 
ends, was abundantly seen in the preaching of that Apor 
stle^ who was so instrumental in converting the world to 
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piety and sobriety, as well as to the doctrine of Christ chap. 
What strange persons were the Corinthians before they >x. 
became Christians! For when the Apostle hadenume-t 
rated many of the vilest persons of the world, he presently 
adds, And such were some of you : but ye are washedy but i Cor. vi. 
ye are sanctified^ but ye are justified in the name of tke^^>^^- 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. The more dan«, 
gerous the distemper is, the more malignant its nature; 
the more inveterate its continuance, the greater the efficacy 
of the remedy which works a cure of it. The power of 
grace is the more seen in conversion, the greater the sins 
have been before it. It is an easy matter in comparison 
to remove a disease at its first onset, of what it is to cure 
it when it becomes chronical. The power of the Gospel 
wrought upon all sorts and kinds of persons, to manifest 
to the world there was no distemper of men's souls so 
great, but there was a possibility of a remedy for it; and 
not only so, but pregnant and visible instances were given 
of the power and efficacy of it. For they themselves shew 1 Thcss. i. 
if us, saith the Apostle^ what manner of entering in we had9> ^o. 
among you, and how ye iumed to God from idols to serve 
the living and true Goa, and to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, which delivered 
us from the wrath to come. Now that which manifests 
the exceeding great power and excdlency of the Gospel, 
was, that it not only turned men from one way of wor* 
ship to another, which is a matter of no great difficulty, 
but that it turned men together with that from their lusts 
and sensuality to a holy and unblameable life. For men 
being more in love with their sins than with their opi«* 
nions, it must needs be a greater power which draws 
men from the practice of habitual sms, than that which 
only makes them change their opinions, or alter the way 
of worship they were brought up in. This is that which 
Origen, throughout his books against Celsus, triumphs in Origen 
as the most signal evidence of a Divine power in the doc- cont. Cel- 
trine of Christ, that it wrought so great an alteration '"™* ^g"* 
on all that truly embraced it; that of vicious, debauched, Hb.i/p.V,. 
and dissolute, it made them temperate, sober, and reli- 
gious, OTi roawna^ Av^pwww^ iwifpifu ixo ty^s yi<r€w^ rcov 
xwuov, M Tov xaTa fwriv fUTci C(nfpo(rtmig xoi raw Aoivepv aptrm 
/Siov. The doctrine of Christ did convert the most wicked 
persons who embraced it, from all their debaucheries, /a 
a life most suitable to nature and reason, and to the practice 
of all' virtues. Therefore certainly the Gospel could not 
want that commendation among all ingenuous . moralists^ 
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VOOKi that k was die nmt exceMent imtmncnt in tile- world td 
^* •eGDmr dte lifea of mctyf and to p r o w yt e red goddneM ih 
k, when tbey coald not b«t taike notice of so mAnf par* 
eonv cvntiwaaUy so brought off from thdr foiiies and vam 
cmiveraationa to a life? sertout, aober, and mdilaiyieable ; 
tmy, and some of the Christians were of so much integrity 
and goednesB, that tbek greatest enemies w^e forced 
to MLjr that their ovdy fimlt was that they were Cbria* 
tiaast. JBoaay irir Cajus S&ju9, tanium quod Ckmtkams;' a 
very gwi man, enhf a CkrisHMn. Bat one wonld think 
this shovld have made ttiem ha^re a higher opinion of 
CSivistianiCyy when it did so snddenly make so many good 
men in the world ; espeGiaUy when this power was^ so 
manvfest on snch persons, who- were supposed uncapable 
of being refomed by phitoaophy, yMing, ilKeerate, and 
raean-spirilied persons ; therefore k m^ be justly stip^ 
posed tAiat it was not by the strength of thek own reairon 
that thrs alteraliion was wrought wkhin them, but by that 
Divine Power which was able to tame the most unrudy, to 
kiatmct the most ignorant, t^ raise up the moat! sordid 
persona to such a generous temper, as to shght the good 
things of this life in comparison wiilh those to comei 
ibid so remarkable was the difierenoeof life then between 
those who were ChristianB and those who were nor, (iH 
there »- still between true Christiana and- mere'pretend^rs,) 
origen that Origin dares Cefena to compare them in point of 
^H!' i^;s morality- wkh any other societies in the world. Ai y^tp 

oda MM 6/M^07i;9«llI m«1 r^ X^f^^ '^^ °^' '^^ Ixit^}(r/a4^ xm 
c^tfHficrn* fi$)Jt6v(mf kkarlifSf tsoAXoiv Tt^Mtvs r^Sx^^ t&V'h iniii 
^pM^g UnX^c-im^yfor the CHurehef of Gad, which are diS9* 
atpled to Chnst, being compared with other soci»Hes, simie 
among them like lights iw the world. Ftr who can hnf ifon^ 
Jisg, thnt evem the worser part of the Chlristuen Churcheff^ee-^ 
eeeds th& best of Phe popular oss&nMies^f' For, as he* goes off, 
the Church cf God which is at Athens^ that is nffdtsUt ti^ hoA 
tusv^^yvery cfuiet andpeaeeable, because it seeks to approve 
itself to God; but the popular as^embty at Athen^ tkeet 
is fdurice^, seditions m%d- quarrelsome, and' irt nothing coriv^ 
paraMe to the- Church of ^od there. So it is- if we eompetre 
the^ Ghurches of Corinth and Alexandria with 1^ dssembliejs 
ef the people there. So that any candid- enquirer after 
truth will exceedingly wonder (bow such fair islands 
should appear rmntes m gurgite vasto, in the midst of such 
9t- sea of wickedness aa was in those cities) how these 
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GtmrcheP di God gfao^ bd- planted in sueb rude and tiihf: 
pr-dfane plaee»< S^ the smrfe author goes oti to Goinpai^4 i^- 
the Ghtir<*^d sctKate v<^i A tfwt ot the cities ; the Chivreh'ft "" 

bffibef s with theirs f and appeals td theti^elves^ that even 
tfco^ am<^ng diefin who wc^e most lukeM^arni ki Hhd^ 
oflSce^ did yet far e^eeed all the city magistrates ia sH 
twanvier of t^rtues. From whence he rationally coii» 
eludes^ el li roAff ir^ ^f », ie&^ d^)e vikoyt$ fiAv vdj(4/^ffiy tN^ id. p. n^. 
tov *Ii)^oDy rordP'outtt ^ur^M Setu^jGM^s^ ^ri (Tux ^ Toi;!^«nri9e dsitfr^ 
^9 Iv Au<rfl») ijf ^A^*90 things ii& soy how edn it but be mosi 
patwnat to^ more the divinity ofJemsy who was able fo tfcM 
^^mpfish s^ch great things ; and thai^ tiot vipati one or two, 
but upon such great mukifcides ad were then- convi^rt^ to 
tht^ GkrisH^nn Jaiih f We redd 6f <>viie Fhi^dofi afid oik6 
F^olem^Mi brought from their debaucheries by Socv^e^es 
acid XeiMk^ated ; but what are these C0nr>p»red with thdde 
wi^ were tartied from^ tSieir sias ta^ God by the Gospel &S 

Christ r %od^ vraffet piv toyEk^vj&tVf el^ r^ ^dCUkoi^ mi odxtiWu e^Origen. 
r^a /e^S) I^Xo(r%<ra»* ^ofA ^ tA *hi<fCv ^ f/^i -ton el M^&tei'y ^* ^* P* 5o« 

oXA.^ <iei 9ft«i^ tar«;^flMrX4nr{s^5 &c. ^Ae twelve Jho^tles ti^e bu$ 
the fifift^fimts ^ thfft ptet^ful' hmve^ ^j eometts whi^ 
folle>a)ed afterwafis. A nd although Celsus (like an Ep^» 
eureai^ seems u^ d^y the possibihty of auy sueh tbitig a« 
ce^tiversiofiv because customary sius- become a- ^cond na-^ 
tttre, thatim puniishiweiits csm reform tU^fm^yeif sait^id.Uiii. 
Orxget)^ herein^ he mt oni^ contradicts m Ghrisiiam^ buemll^- >5o- 
MCh a9 were y^aU^ fiMe^fvjtretiite^, n>ho' (mned ariBp getU^ 
rMs ffimipie^ of pk^sophtf^ and dJO- riof dhsp&ir tf fe^ 
eovering virtue yds a ihittg /edible by h&ma^ fMhtre ; akfd 
gives instances^* ad honvmem^ to pro^e the possibili^ of 
the thing fro^m the ancient heroes^ H<$rcales amd tf]f6eesi 
Sflota the two phitosephers, Socrates and Mifsoi^ius^ a;iid 
the two &niou& converts to philosophy, l^hasdoti> md 
Fdfetnori : but fet^ sakh h6^ i^se ate fio$ 5k> i/mch H be 
tuond^ei ap^ that the ehqueme etedr r^ossm (^ih» phiks&^ 
pher^ should pretkxil on some ^eryfew persons, but that the 
mean and contemptible languc^ of the Aposfks sheuM^n*'^ 
9t»t such muttitudes fi^mi inten^eram^ Uy' ^obriety^ fr6m 
imfasfice to fm^dmKngj from c^tMtrdhoe to the- h^m ^m- 

'itantjfyifea so great aTs in fay (hwHtfieir lidei for the 5tfte 
x^'virtt£e: How oan tve bMeUknire sb dtotner- apbwet d^' wa^ 
seen in it ? And therefor e^ saith he, we conclude^ ot*i roJ^?fcb W. I Hi. 

iuAs a^eivO ^aAsiT^ 0hut- U is^^ far frtm being iWtpissibll^, 
4ihm i^ is^fia 4t all dJ^ffi/cdl^foT carrupp mmre t^ Be ^Ui^ 
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BOOK by the Word of God, Lactantius excellendy manifests^ 
^^' that philosophy could never do so much good in tho 
Lacunt. de world as Christianity did, because that was not suited at 
Ftis. Sap. all to common capacities, and did require so much skill 
!• iii. c. as. jq the arts to prepare men for it, which it is impossible 
all should be wal skilled in, which yet are as capable 
of being happy as any others are. And how inefficacious 
the precepts of philosophy were, appears by the philoso- 
phers themselves, who were far from having command by 
them over their masterless passions, and were fain some- 
times to confess that nature was too headstrong to be 
kept in by such weak reins as the precepts of philosophy 
Cap. 26. were : hviy saith he, what great command Divine prec^ts 
have upon the souls of men, daily experience shews. Da mi" 
hi virum qui sit iracundusy maledicus^ effnenatus; paucissi-r 
mis Dei verbis, tarn placidum quam ovem reddam. Da 
cupidum, avarum, tenacem ; Jam tibi eum liberalem dobo, 
et pecimiam suam plenis mambtts largientem. Da timidum 
doloris ac mortis ; jam cnices, et ignes, taurum contemnet. 
Da libidinosum, adulterum, ganionem ; jam sobrium, casz 
tum, continentem videbis. Da crudelem, et sanguinis appe^ 
tentem; jam in veram clementiam furor illemutabitur. Da 
injustum, insipientem, peccatorem; contimio et {Bquus, et 
prudenSj et innocens erit. In which words that elegant 
writer doth, by a rhetorical scheme, set out the remark- 
able alteration which was in any who became true Chris- 
tians, that although they were passionate, covetous, fear- 
ful, lustful, cruel, unjust, vicious; yet upon their being 
Christians, they became mild, liberal, courageous, tempe- 
rate, merciful, just, and unblameable, which never any 
were brought to by mere philosophy ; which rather 
teacheth the art of concealing vices, than of healing 
them. But now when Christianity was so eflfectual in 
the cure of those distempers, which philosophy gave 
over as beyond its skill and power, when it cured them 
with so great success, and that not in a Paracelsian way, 
for them to relapse afterwards with greater violence, but 
it did so thoroughly unsettle the forties morbi, that it 
should never gather to so great a head again ; doth not 
this argue a power more than philosophical, aqd that 
could be no less than Divine power which tended so 
much to reform the world, and to promote true good- 
ness in it. 
XXIV. Thus we have considered the contrariety of the doctrine 
of Christ to men's natural inclinations, and yet the strange 
success it had in the world, which in the last place will 
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appear yet more strange, when we add the almost can^ CHAP. 
imual opposition it met with from worldly power and policy. ^^ 
Had it been possible for a cunningly devised fable/ or any 
mere contrivance of impostors, to have prevailed in the 
world, when the most potent and subtle persons bent 
their whole wits and designs for suppressing it ? What-" 
ever it were in others, we are sure ot some of the Roman 
Emperors, as Julian and Dioclesian, that it was their 
master-design to root out and abolish Christianity ; and 
was it only the subtlety of the Christians which made 
these persons give over their work in despair of accom* 
plishing it ? If the . Christians were such subtle men> 
whence came all their enemies to agree in one common 
calumny, that they were a company of poor, weak, igno^ 
rant, inconsiderable men ? And if they were so, how came 
it to pass that by their power and wisdom they could 
never exterminate these persons, but as they cut them 
down they gre^ up the faster, and multiplied by their 
subtraction of them ? There was something then certainly 
peculiar in Christianity from all other doctrines, that 
It not only was not advanced by any civil power, but 
it got ground by the opposition it met with in the world. 
And therefore it is an observable circumstance, that the 
first Christian Emperor, (who acted as Emperor for Chris- 
tianity,) viz. Constantine, (for otherwise I know what 
may be said for Philippus,) did not appear in the world 
till Christianity had spread itself over most parts of the 
habitable world; God thereby letting us see, that though 
the civil power, when become Christian, might be very 
useful for protecting Christianity, yet tltat he stood in no 
need at all of it as to the propagation of it abroad in the 
world. But we see it was quite otherwise in that religion • 
which had Mars its ascendant, viz. Mahometism, for, like 
Paracelsus's daemon, it always sate upon the pummel 
of the sword, and made its way in the world merely 
by force and violence ; and as its first constitution had 
much of blood in it, so by it hath it been fed and nou-t 
rished ever since. But it was (juite otherwise with the 
Christian religion: it never thnved better than in the 
most barren places^ nor triumphed more than when it 
suffered most ; nor spread itself further than when it en- 
countered the greatest opposition : because therein was 
seen the great rorce and efncacy of the doctrine of Christ, 
that it bore up men's spirits under the greatest miseries 
of life, and OEHide them with cheerRilness. to ui^dergo tht 
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BOOK a»0Bt ttqimM torments which the crmehy of tfnptB 

^* coiild kiv^nt^ Th^ Stcnot and Epieurdans hoflWto, fiM 

' their wise fiialii would be htifff m thte Btdi of PbaXeirH 

were bttt empty and Thra«6nioai word^^ whkb none 

woQild veneiire tm truth of hf an experiment upon ^hem* 

aeketf. It Wm the Ohrietian aloney erndt not ihe Epioa- 

ipBSif that eould ttiAy say in the midst of tormenta. Suave 

est 6t mhil cur$^ anfti might justly fllt6r a Kttfe of that 

eommon saying 6f the Christians, and say^Non magna h^ 

qaimur^ Mpatmur, ae well' as vwimus^ the Ckristians did 

nan speak great things^ but do Mi suffer tkem.^ And this 

gained riot oiAy great repv^c^ion of ivit6±r\iy to; then^*: 

idves, but nmtk sMtvssio^^ the honouv of their religioTi in 

the woi*ld> when it wm so' aqppafewtly ee^h thttt no' foteo 

or power was able to WiCh^tAhd it. Wiil not this at least 

^rsuftde yt)« that our rdtg4on ifs true, and irovn 06d? 

Amob. I. ii. saith- Amofokkfltf: f^d cum genera pchmnm tafUa sint a 

GmtaT'^^ eoM^ p¥&p^iysita rehgidms hxcjm seqnemtihus kgesj Mgeatwr 

res magisj et contra omnes rmtas aiqtte interScta fonMdU 

fixM animosius paputas obnitatur^ et ad credendi studiidmy 

prohibiaioiris ipstks sthriuHs eteit^im f — ^-^ Itune ietad fum 

dUeiiiUM etsacrwM e^t^aui sine Ded, eorwh tarttas aniniofuM 

Jk^ eofk)efsk6iieSi uP cnin eatnifices unety aliique inrhtMeri 

crkciatitSf &uerfiaitPfh6diSfi9 MtM^asy' iffypenaei^t creditiiris, 

teluti fimatA dtdoedike^ atqke &e%niuM virttktani omore 

ioT^epti^ dognitas eSceipmii rationefSr, atque trMidi oninihus 

f^^us pfdfponMt' ^^nfkfttia^ Ckristi ; thc^ rlofeafSf pe^tleSj 

or tOTfUeMsy were able fo iriaie a Christian cAter his pro-^ 

Jessibffy bat hse n^Outd^ father bid adieU to his Me thm to his 

Origea Soviawr. ThiijJ prijgett^ likewise frequently takes notibd ofy 

eoBt. Cell, when Celis^ had objected the novelty of Christianity. 

Vid etitm '^^^'^^^ U^Tfdeffttl' it is (Satth Ofigen) thd^ iik^ sb sAarf tf 

l.ii/p! no! *i^^ ^ shme&i S& her^ely Sp^od itself in the t}i>orld;f<^ 

if flte ^r& (f meiah EpStes' be H&t thought mtHout Di&iiie 

FrovOenmi hfw rmdii less the cure 6f sty imnf iho^OrtSk Hf 
ie^y u^hM:^ hat>e hefeh cbnv^hd at (PKte' r& /kmanief and 
CIHiHstiaHitfy eSpeeihtliy u^iten att the fou^ers 6f the kf&rld 
eeefefi&m th^fifs^ dW^dgedt& Riride^ the p^pgYeS9 6fihis 
4mrftie i ahd yef, mtHuUhsMWdling all fkis opptstti^n; 

r^ Kbit a^oV 3ck^i0A). Tk^ fPofd of G^prii>aUedy d^ mi 
tekg dUe^io be ^oppeSk^'MeWi' arid Mdme fHamr oihf dt 
Hs^ eiimkifi arid nK^P 6fi(^ spT^d itself ^re't^mnij^Gfeed^i 
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but through a great part of the world besides^ and converted CHAP. 
an innumerabXs company of souls to the true worship and ^* 
service of God. Thus yre haye nav manifested, from all *"^"''**""~' 
the circumstances of the propagation of the doctrine 
of Christy what evidence there was of a Divine power 
accompanyii^ of it, and how useful the first miracles 
were in order to it. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Difference of true Miracles from false. 

I. The Unreasonableness of rejecting tfie Evidence from Miracles, 
because of Impostors. That there are certain Rules of distin- 
guishing true Miracles from false, and divine from diabolical, 
proved from God^s Intention in giving a Power of Miracles, and 
the Providence of God in the World. II. The Inconvenience of 
taking away the rational Grounds of Faith, and placing it on 
Self-evidence. Of the Self-evidence of the Scriptures, and Ike 
Insufficiency of that for resolving the Question about the Antho^ 
riiy of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretended Miracles oflm- 
pastors and false Christs ; as Barcbochebas, David eUDsmdp 
and others. IV. The Rules wherry to judge true Miracles from 
false. 1. True Divine Miracles are wroti^ht to cot^rm a Di- 
vine Testimony. V. No Miracles necessary for the certain Con- 
veyance of a Divine Testimony: proved from the Evidences that 
the Scriptures could not be corrupted. VI. 2. No Miracles di- 
vine which contradict Divine Revelation. Of Popish Miracles, 
VII. 3. Divine Miracles leave Divine Effects on those who be- 
lieve them. Of the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. I>t- 
vine Miracles tend to the Overthrow of the DeviTs Power in the 
fVorld : the Jntipathy of the Doctrine of Christ to the DeviVs 
Design in the World. IX. 5. The Distinction of true Miracles 
from others, from the Circumstances and Manner of their Opera- 
tion, The Miracles of Christ compared with those of the Hear 
then Gods. X. 6. God makes it evident to all impartial Judg- 
ments, that Divine Miracles exceed created Power. TThis mam* 
festedfrom the unparalleled Miracles of Moses and our Saviour. 
From aU which the rational Evidence of Divine Revelation is 
manifested, as to the Persons whom God. employs to teach the 
World. 

BOOK JlIAVING thus far stated the cases wherein miracles 
may justly be expected as a rational evidence of Divine 
L authority m the persons whom God employs by way of 
peculiar message to the worlds and in the prosecution of 
this discourse manifested' the evidences of Divine autho- 
rity in Moses and the prophets^ and in our Saviour and 
his Apostles; the only remaining question concerning 
this subject^ is« How we may certainly distinguish true and 
real miracles jrom such as are only pretended and counter^ 
feit P For it being as evident that tnere have been impos- 
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tures and delusions in the world as real miracles^ the CHAP, 
minds of men will be wholly to seek when to rely upon ^' 
the evidence of miracles as an argument of Divine au- 
thority in those persons who do them^ unless a way be 
found out to distinguish them from each other. But if 
we can make it appear^ that^ unless men through weak- 
ness of judgment or incogitancy deceive themselves^ they 
may have certain evidence of the truth of miracles, then 
there can be nothing wanting as to the establishment of 
their minds in the truth of that doctrine which is confirmed 
by them. There hath been nothing which hath made men 
or better auctions than understandings^ so ready to sus^ 
pect the strength of the evidence from miracles concern- 
ing Divine testimony, as the multitude of impostures in 
the world under the name of miracles, and that the Scrip- 
ture itself tells us we must not hearken to such as come 
with lying wonders. But may we not therefore safely 
rely on such miracles, which we have certain evidence 
could not be wrought but by Divine power, because for- 
sooth the Devil may sometimes abuse the ignorance and 
credulity of unwary^ men ? Or is it because the Scripture 
forbids us to believe such as should come with a pretence 
of miracles, therefore we cannot rely on the miracles of 
Christ himself? Which is as much as to say, because the 
Scripture tells us that we must not believe every spirit, 
therefore we must believe none at all; or because we 
must not entertain any other doctrine beside the Gospel, 
therefore we have no reason to believe that. For the 
ground whereby we are assured by the Scriptures that 
the testimony of Christ was divine, and therefore his 
doctrine true, is because it was confirmed by such mi- 
racles as he did 5 now if that argument were insufficient, 
which the Scriptures tell us wa& the great evidence of 
Christ's being sent from God, we cannot give ourselves a 
sufficient account in point of evidence, on which we be- 
lieve the doctrine of the Gospel to be true and divine. 
But the only rational pretence of any scruple in this case, 
must be a supposed uncertainty in our rules of judging 
concerning the nature of miracles} for if there be no cer- 
tain jtpiT^pia, or notes of difference^ whereby to know Di- 
vine miracles from delusions of senses and the impostures 
of the Devil, I must confers, that there is aii apparent in- 
sufficiency in the evidence from miracles : but if there be 
any certain rules of proceeding in this case, we are to 
blame nothing but our incredulity, if we be not satisfied- 
by them. . For the full clearing of this, 1 shall first make 



90OK U appear that ther^ nmy be certain widnw fim4 ^jt^ 
^^' ft/hereby we may know true miraclfisjr^mfalsfi, and 4ivifi^ 
from diabolical; and, secondly, enquire into tho$^ things 
which arfs the raain notes of d^erence between them. Fii»t| 
That there may be certain evidence whereby to know the 
truth of miraeSsh I speak not of the diflT^reoce^ e$: parte 
reif betjveep miracles and tbose called wonders^ m thftt 
fbe one exceeds tbe power of created agents^ and tbe 
pther doth not j for this leaves the enquirer as far to aeek 
for satisfaction as ever; for granting that a Divine poMrpr 
is seen in one, and not in the other, ne must need,$ be sUU 
dissatisfied^ unless it can l>e inade evident to h^m^ that 
such thinp are from Divine power, and others cannpt be» 
l^ow the main distinction being placed hefte in i;he nar 
tures of the ihiogs abstractedly consider^, and upt as 
they bear any evidence to pur understanding^y imtwi of 
rpsolving doubts, it incieaseth more ; fort as for 'matsM^i 
in (be case of the magicians' rods turning into serpent^ a« 
wi^ 4s Mof es'^, what satis^tion could this yield to my 
apectator/to tell bim> that in the one there was a Divine 
power, and not in the other, uniesf it were made Appear 
py some evidence from the thing* that the one, waa a 
mere imposture, and the other a r^al alteration in the 
thing itself? I tafce it then for granted, that no gc^ier^ 
discourses, concerning the formal difference pf miraclea 
and wono^s considered in themselves, can a^rd anjr 
rational satisfiaction to an inquisitive mindj that which 
alwe is able to give it| must be something which may hie 
dis^rned by any judicious and considerative p^r^on^ And 
that Gpd never give^ to any a power of miraclf«, but.be 
giv^ some ^ph ground of satisfaction concarning tbem# 
will appear upon these two opn^id^i^tionp, 

I, from Ggd^s intention in giving t^ any thif pow^ qf 
doing miroQle^p W^ have largely mad^ it manifest that 
thi^ end of true miracles is to be a (Confirmation to tho 
world 9f thp Diving commission of the persons wha 
have it; and that tbe i^stimony is Divine which is con*^ 
firmed by it Now if there pp no way to know when 
miraQlctf are true or false, this pow^r is to no purpose at 
all } fpr m W fMre as much to seek; for aatisfaction, as if 
there hs4 been no suQh things at all Therefore if rmn 
«re bound to believe a Divme testimony, and to ri^y <h» 
tbe miracle^; wrought by the. persons briifgi«ig it» 9# «a 
evidence of it they must have some assurance that tbeaet 
mirocles CQuU not cpme ^om any but a Divine ppw^, 

%.Wro^ the pn^idenae (^fQod in the wf^id; whitih If 
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we own, we cannot imagine that God should permit the CHAP. 
Devil, whose only design is to ruin mankind, to abuse ^- 
the credulity of the world so far, as to have his lying 
wonders pass uncontrolled; which they must do, if no- 
thing can be found out as a certain difference between 
such things a^ are only of diabolical, and such as are of 
Divine power. Ii«ihen it may be discovered that there is a 
malignant spirit which acts in the world, and doth produce 
strange things, either we must impute all strange things 
to him, which must be to attribute to him an infinite 
power, or else that there is a Bein^ infinitely perfect, 
which crosseth this malignant spirit m his designs; and 
if so, we cannot imagine he should sufier him to usurp 
so much tyranny over the minds of men, as to make 
those things pass in the more sober and inquisitive 
part of the world for Divine miracles, which were only 
counterfeits and impostures. If then the providence of 
.God be so deeply engaged in the discovering the designs 
of Satan, there must be some means of this discovery ; 
and that means can be supposed to be no other in this 
case, but some rational and satisSeictory evidence, whereby 
we may know when strange and miraculous things are 
done by Satan to deceive men, and when by a Divine 
power to confirm a Divine testimony. 

But how is it possible, say some, that miracles should 11. 
be any ground on which to believe a testimony Divine, 
when Christ himself hath told us, that there shall am^ MatMxiv. 
J'alse ChristSf and false prophets^ and shall shew great signs 24« 
and wonders; insomuch thai, i^ it were possible, tfwy 
should deceive the very elect f And the Apostle tells us, 
thai the coming of Antichrist will be with all power, andz Theui. n. 
signs, and lying wonders. How then can we fix on mi- 9* 
racles as an evidence of Divine testimony, when we see 
they are common to good and bad men, and may seal in- 
differently either truth or falsehood ? To this I reply, 

u Men are guilty of doing no small disservice to the 
doctrine of Christ, when upon such weak and frivolous 
pretences they give so great an advantage to infidelity, as 
to call in question the validity of that which yielded so 
ample a testimony to the trutb of Christian religion. 
For if once the rational grounds, on which we believe the 
doctrine of Christ to be true and divine, be taken away, 
and the whole evidence of the truth of it be laid on thin^ 
not only derided by men of atheistical spirits, but m 
themselves such as cannot be discerned or judged of by 
any but themselves, upon what j^unds can we proceed to 

VOL. I. X 
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BOOK oonvioee an unbeliever that the doctrine which we b^eve 
"* . is true? If they tell him, that as light and fire manif^si 

""■^"■** themselves^ so doth the doctrine of the Scripture to theee 
who believe it ; it will be soon replied, that self-evideiioe 
in a matter of faith can imply nothing but either a fina 
persuasion of the mind concerning the thing propounded^ 
or else that there are such clear evidences in the thing it*- 
self, that none who freely use their reason can deny it. 
The first can be no argument to any other person, any 
further than the authority of the person, who declares it 
to have such self^evidence to him, doth extend itself over 
the mind of the other; knd to one's self it seems a strange 
way of arguing, / believe the Scriptures because they are 
/ma, and they are true because I believe them; for 8ctf<evi- 
denoe .implies so much, if by it be meant the persuasiaa 
of the mind that the thing is true i hot if by self^evidenee 
be further meant such clear evidence in .tne matter pffO«* 
pounded, that all who do ccmsider it. must believe H, I 
then further enquire, whether this evidence doth lie in 
the naked proposal of the things to the understanding ; 
and if so, then every one who assents to this proposition, 
that the whole is greater than the part^ must likewise 
assent to this, that the Scripture is the word of God ; oir. 
whether doth the evidence lie, not in the naked proposidy 
but in the efficacy of the Spirit of God on the minds of 
those to whom it is propounded. Then, i. The self-eri- 
dence is taken off from the written word, which was the 
object, and removed to a quite different thing, which is 
the efficient cause, a* Whether then any persons^ whok 
want this efficacious operation of the Spirit of Grod, are or 
can be bound to believe the Scripture to be God's word? 
If they are bound, the duty must be propounded in such 
a way as may be sufficient to conrince them that it ia 
their duty ; but if all the evidence of the truth of the 
Scripture lie on this testimony of the Spirit^ then such aa 
want this can have none at all. But if, lastly, by this 
aelff-evidcnee. be meant such an impress of God'sautbo^ 
rity on the Scriptures, that any who consider them as 
they ought, cannot but discern, I still further enqfuirey 
whether this impress lies in the positive assertions <iis 
Scripture that they are from Ood^ and that caniiot be^ 
unless it be made appear to be impossible that any writ>* 
ii^. should pretend to be from. God when it is- not.; or 
else in the written booiks of Scripture, and. then let it be 
made appear that any^oiie^ merely by ^ the evidence oi the 
writings. tfaemselveaywidiout any further arguments^ caa^ 
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pronounce the Proverbs to be the word of God> alid not CH AE» 

the book of Wisdom ; and Eeclesiastes to be divinely in* ^y 

spired, and not Ecclesiasticus ; or else the self-eVidence 

must be in the excellency of the matters which are re^ 

vealed in Scripture : but this still falls very short of rd«> 

solving wholly the question, whether the Scripture be the 

word of GodP For the utmost that this can reach to is^ 

that the things' contained in Scripture are of $0 high and 

excellent a nature, that we cannot conceive' that any other 

should be the author of them but God himself. All { 

which being granted, I am as far to seek as ever what I 

grounds I have to believe that those particular writings, 1 

which we call the Scripture, are the word of God, or that I 

God did immediately employ such and such persons to 

write such and such books. For I may believe the sttb-* 

stance of the doctrine to be of God, and yet not believe 

the books wherein it is contained to be a Divide and in- 

fifidlible testimony ; as is evident in the many excellent de-* 

vdtional books which are in the world. 

But yet further : if the only ground on which we are 
to believe a doctrine Divine, be the self-evidencing light 
and power of it, then I suppose there was the same 
ground of believing a Divine testimony, when the doc* 
trine was declared, without writing, by the first preachers 
of it. So that by this method of proceeding, the ground 
of believing Chnst to be sent as the Messias sent from 
God, must be whc^ly and solely resolved into this, that 
there was so much self-evidence in this proposition ut*** 
tered by Christ, I am the light of the worlds that all the 
Jews had been bound to have believed him sent from 
Go6^ (for Kght manifests itself,) although our Saviour 
had n^ver done any one miracle to make it appear that he 
canoe from God. And we cannot but charge our Saviour, 
on this account, with being at a very unnecessary expence 
upon the- world in doing so many miracles, when the , 
bare naked affirmation that he was the Messias had been 
sufficient to have convinced the whole wOrld. But is it 
conceivable, then, upon what account our Saviour should 
lay so much force on the miracles done by himself, in 
order to the proving his testimony to be Divine, that he 
soith himself, that he had a greater witness than that of John t. 3^. 
John, (who yet doubtless had self-evidencing light going 
along^ with ms doctrine too;) for the works which the Fa-^ 
ther hath given me to Jmish ; the same works that I do, 
h^r witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. Can any 
thing be more plain, or liave greater self-evidence in it, 
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S o o K than that our Saviour in these words doth lay the e?iden6r 
^' of his Divine testimony upon the niiracles which he 
"^ wrought, which on that account he so often appeals to, 

Johax. 25,on this very reason, because they bear witness of htm; and 
38. xiv. ii.j^ /A^y would not believe hint' on his oum testimony , yet 
^^' '^' they ought to believe him for his works* sakef Doth all this 
now amount only to a removing of prejudices from the 
person of Christ? which yet, accordm^^ to the tenor of 
the objection we are considering of, it is impossible the 
power of miracles should do, if these miracles may be so 
nu- done or counterfeited by false Cbrists, that we can 
have no certain evidence to distinguish the one from the 
other. 
Ill Which the objection pretends; and was the great thiog 

wherein Celsus the Eoicurean triumphed so much, that 
Christ should foretell that others should come and do mifa^ 
cles which they must not hearken to; and thence would 
infer, as from Christ's own confession, that miracles have 
Orisen in them ouSfv dciov, nothing Divine but what may be done by 
cont. Cols, f^icliff^ ifincfi - y^j 3y ^^ o;p^ffrXioy iato r&¥ a&Taa» ipyan Toy fieV 
« •"•P-93-^^j^^ ^\^ jv^ yrfijra; jj7*<<^^^<; Is it not a wretched things 
saith he, that from the same works one should be accounted 
a Gody and others deceivers ? Whereby those who would 
invalidate the argument from miracles, may take notice 
how finely the^ fall in with one of the most bitter ene- 
mies of Ubristian religion, and make use of the same ar- 
guments which he did ; and therefore Origen's reply to 
him will reach them too. For^ saith he, our Saviour^ in 
those words of his, doth not bid men beware in general of 
such as did miracles, &k?! ion too lolf avxyoptictMnv kaurti^ 
flvai rdy Xptoriv rS 0f «l, xa) trsipcofMyM; ti«t rivwy ^oaneurmt vfi$ 
imrrtbg hfrurrfifav Toitg 'Ii}(rou fiadifriig* but bids them beware 
of that when men gave themselves out to be the true Christ 
the Son of God, and endeavour to draw Christ's disciples 
from him, by some mere appearances instead of miracles. 
Therefore -Christ being evidently made appear to be the 
Son of God, by the powerful and uncontrolled miracles 
which he wrought, what pretence of reason could there 
be to hearken to any who gave themselves out to be 
Christs, merely from some strange wonders which they 
wrought? Ana from hence, as he further observes, may 
be justly inferred, contrary to what Celsus imagined, that 
there was certainly an evidence of Divine power in mi- 
racles, when these false Christs gave themselves out to be 
Cbrists, merely from the supposal that, they had this 
power of doing miracles. And so it is evident in all the 
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Ikise Christs which have appeared^ they have made this chap. 
their great pretence, that they .did many signs and won* Z^' 
ders; which God might justly permit them to do, to 
punish the great infidelity of the Jews, who would not 
believe in Christ, notwithstanding those frequent and ap«- 
parent miracles which he did, which did infinitely tran<« 
soend those of any such pretenders. Such among |the 
Jews were Jonathas, who after the destruction of Jem* 
salem, as Josephus tells us, drew many of the people into 
the wilderness of Cyrene, ^fi^ela xa) f&fffMna, 8f/|»y um- 
tr;^v«f|Et8vo^, promising io shew them many prodigies and 
strange appearances. Not long after, in the times of 
Adrian, appeared that famous blazinff star, Barchochebas, 
who not only portended, but brouMt so much mischief 
upon the Jews. His pretence was, that he vomited flames; 
and so he did, such as consumed himself and his follow- 
enr» After him many other impostors arose in Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Crete; who all went upon the same pretence 
of doing miracles. In latter times, the famous impostor 
was David el-David ; whose story is thus briefly reported 
by David Ganz : David el-Davia pretended to be the true Tzemch 
MessiaSy arid rebelled against the kins of Persia ; and did^^^^»^ 
many signs and prodigies before the Jews and the king of ^^' 
Persia, At last his head was cut off, and the Jews fined an • 
hundred talents of gold. In the epistle of Ram bam, or R. 
Moses Maimon. it is said, that the king of Persia desired 
of him a sign; and he told him that he should cut. off his ' 

nead, and lie would rise again, (which he cunningly desired, 
to avoid being tormented ;) which the king was resolved to 
try, and accordingly executed him: but I suppose his re- 
surrection and Mahomet's will be both in one day ; al- 
though Maimonides tells us some of the Jews are yet such V. Ep. 
fools as to expect his resurrection. Several other impostors J?""®"** jj! 
Maimonides mentions in his Epistle de Australi Regione. et i^zem! *' 
One, who pretended^ to be the Messias, because he cured Dav. 
himself of the leprosy in a nieht. Several others he men* 
tions in Spain, France, and other parts ; and the issue of 
them all was only a further aggravation of the miseries 
and captivities of the poor Jews, who were so credulous 
in following impostors; and yet such stranee infidels 
where there were plain and undoubted miracles to per^ 
suade them to believe in our blessed Saviour as the true 
Messias. We freely grant, then, that many pretended 
miracles may be done in the world, to deceive men with ; 
but doth it hence follow, that either, there are no true mi- 
racles done in the world, or that there are no certain rules 
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BOOK to disdngubh the one from the other ? But as Origen jet 
^^ further replies to Celsus, as a wolf doth very much re- 
semble a dog, yet they arc not of the same kind ; nwr a 
turtle*dove ana a pigeon; so that which is produced by 
a Divine power is not of the same nature with that which 
is produced by magic: but as he argues. Is it possible thai 
there should be only deceits in the world and magical opera-' 
tions? And can there be no true miracles at all wrought F 
Is human nature only capable of impostures P or can none 
work miracles but dwilsf Where there is a worse, there 
may be a better; and so from the impostures and counter^ 
feits we may infer that there are true miracles wrought by a 
Divine power; otherwise it were all one as to say there are 
counterfeits^ but no jewels; or there are sophisms a^idparO'- 
iogisms, but no legitimate demonstrations. If then there be 
such deceits, there are true miracles too ; all the business is 
fi9$a<roafto'iJi,BveK>s rws iiroiyYi)J^fiiyws rets SuvdCfifi; Ifcro^tnr, 
strictly and severely to examine the pretenders to them^ and 
that from the life and manners of those that do them, and 
from the effects and consequents of them, whether they do 
good or hurt in the world, whether they correct men!s man^ 
ners, or bring men to goodness, holiness^ and trtith ; and on 
this account we are neither to reject all miracles, nor «»- 
brace all prete7ices, but carefully and prudently exafhine 
the rational evidences, whereby those which are true and Dt* 

' vine may be known from such as are counterfeit and dia- 

bolical. 
IV. And this now leads us to the main subject of this chap^ 

ter, viz. what rules we have to proceed by, in judging mira" 
cles to be true or false ; which may be these following. 

1 • True Divine miracles^ are wrought in confirmation if 
some Divim testimony. Because we have manifested by 
all the precedent discourse, that the intention of miracles 
IS to sea.1 some Divine revelation ; therefore if God< should 
work miracles when no Divine testimony is to be con^ 
firmed, God would set the broad seal of heaven to a 
blank. If it be said no, because it ufiU witness to us now 
the truth of thai testimony which was delivered so numy 
ages sijnce; I answer, i^ The truth of that testimony was 
sufficiently sealed at the time of the delivery of it, and 'is 
conveyed down in a certain way to us. Is it not sufficient 
that tne charter of a corporation had the prince's broad 
seal in the time of the giving of it, but that every succas- 
sion of men in that corporation must have a new broad 
seal, or else they ought to question their patent? What 
ground can there be for that, when the orijgpnal seal and 
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patent is preserved, and is certainly conveyed down from CHAP. 
s^ to age ? So, I aay, it is as to us. God's grand charter ^ 
of grace and mercy to the world, through Jesus Christ, 
was sealed by Divine miraclesi at the delivery of it to tbe 
world; the original patent, viz. the Scriptures, wherein 
tbe charter is contained, is conveyed m a roost certaki 
manner to us ; to this patent tbe seal is annexed^ ai>d m 
it are contained those undoubted miracles which were 
wrought in confirmation of it ; so that a new sealing of 
this patent is wholly needless, unless we have some cause 
of suspicion that tne original patent itself were lost, en: 
the first sealing was not true. If the latter, then Chris* 
tian religion is not true, if the miracles wrought for con- 
firmation of it were false ; because th6 truth of it depends 
so much on the verity and divinity of the miracles which 
were then 'wronght. If the first be suspected, vis. the 
certaifi conveyance of the patent, viz. the Scriptures, some 
certain grounds of such a suspicion must be discovered in 
a matter of so great moment, especially when the grest 
and many societies of the Christian world do all cqrnseift 
unanimously in the contrary. Nay, it is impossible that 
flisy rational man can conceive that the patent which we 
flow rely upon, is supposititious or corrupted in any of 
.those things which are of concernment to tbe Christian 
wdrld ; and that on these accounts : 

I. From the watchfulness ^f Divine Prowidentefor the 
good of mankind* Can we conceive that there is a God 
who roles and takes care of tbe world, and who, to mani- 
fiest his signal love to mankind, should not only grant a 
patent of mercy to the -world by bis Son Christ, and then 
aealed it by Divine miracles*, and, in ordeir to the certain 
eonveyance of it to the world, caused it, by persons em- 
ployed by himseif, to be recorded in a language fittest for 
Tta sKspersing up and down the world, (all virnich I hei^ 
sfiippose ;) can we, I say, conceive that this God shbuM 
smm' have cast off his care of tbe world and the good of 
utkaaeiM/aiy which was the original ground of the grant i^ 
«Uf, as to sufier any wicked men, or malignant spirits, to 
corrupt or alter any of those terms in it, on which men's 
eCemarl salvation depends, much less wholly to suppre^ 
and djestroy it, and to send forth one that is counterfeit and 
sopposttitfous instead of it^ and which should not be <^«- 
covered by the Christians of that age wherein that cormpt 
ec^ was set forth, nor by any of the most learned am 
inquidtcve Cbristiatn ever stnee ? They who can give any 
the leist entertainment to so vnlc^ absurd^ and sfTk^tm 
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BOOK an ima^nation, are so far from reason, that they are in 
M' {rood disposition to atheism ; and next to the suspecting 
Uie Scriptures to be corrupted, they may rationally sus- 
pect there is no such thii^ as a God and Providence in 
the world, or that the world is governed by a spirit, most 
malignant and envious of the, good of mankind; which is 
a suspicion only becoming those Heathens (among whom 
it was very frequent) who worshipped the devils instead 
of God. 

2^ Because of the general dispersum of copies in the world 
upon the first publishing of them* We cannot otherwise 
conceive, but that records, containing so weighty and im* 
portant things, would be. transcribed by all those Churches 
which believe the truth of the things contained in them. 
We see how far curiosity will carry men as to the care of 
transcribing ancient MSS. of old authors, which contain 
only some history of things past, that are of no great con* 
cernment to us. Can we then imagine those who ventured 
estates and lives upon the truth of the things revealed in 
Scripture^ would not be very careful to preserve the 
authentic instrument, whereby they are revealed in a cer- 
tain way to the whole world ? And besides this, for a long 
time the originals themselves of the apostolical writings 
were preserved in the Church ; which makes TertuUtan, 
De Prae* in his time, appeal to them. Age jam qui voles curiasitatem 
Ha^t***^ we/itt5 exerceve in negotio salutis tu€e; percurre Ecclesias 
c. 36. jipostolicas, apud quas ipsof adhue cathedrte Apostohrvm 
suis . locis pTiBsidentur, apud quas ipsce authentiae liter€e 
eovum recitantuTy sonaiUes vocemy et repr^esentqntes faciem 
urduscujusque. Now how was it possible that in that 
time the Scriptures could be corrupted, when in some of 
the Churches the original writings of the Apostles were 
preserved in a continual succession of persons from the 
Apostles themselves; and from these originals so many 
copies were transcribed, as were conveyed almost all tlie 
world over, through the large spread of the Christian 
Churches at that time ? And therefore it is impossible to 
conceive that a copy should be corrupted in one Church, 
when it would so speedily be discovered by another^ 
especially considering these three circumstances, i. The 
innumerable multitude of copies which would speedily be 
taken, both considering the moment of the thing, and 
the easiness of doing it ; God, probably for that very end^ 
not loading the world vi ith pandects and codes of his laws, 
but contriving the whole instruments of man's salvation 
in so narrow a compass, that it might be easily preserved 
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artd transoribed by such who were passionate admirers of CHAP, 
the Scriptures, a. The great number of learned and in- ^; 
qunitive men who soon sprung up in the Christian Church, 
whose great care was to explain and vindicate the sacred 
Scriptures; can we then think that all these watchmen 
should be asleep together, when the evil one came to sow 
his tares ; which it is most unreasonable to imagine, when 
in the writings of all these learned men, which were very 
many and voluminous, so much of the Scripture was in- 
serted, that had there been corruptions in the copies 
themselves, yet comparing them with those writings, the 
corruptions would i3e soon discovered ? 3. The great 
veneration which all Christians bad of the Scripture, that 
they placed the hopes of their eternal happiness upon the 
truth of the things contained in the Scriptures; can we 
then think these would suffer any material alteration to 
creep inta these records, without their observing and dis^ 
covering it ? Can we now think, when all persons are so 
exceeding careful of their deeds, and the records whereon 
their estates depend, that the Christians, who valued not 
this world in comparison of that to come, should suffer 
the magna charta of that ^o be lost, corrupted, or em- 
bezzled away ? especially considering what care and in- 
dustry was used by many primitive Christians to compare 
copies together ; as is evident in Pantaenus, who brought 
the Hebrew copy of Matthew out of the Indies to Alex- 
andria, as Eusebius tells us : in Pamphilius, and the library 
he erected at ^Ceesarea ; but especially in Origen's ad<- 
xhtrable Hexapla, which were mainly intended for this 
end. 

3* It is imposnble to conceive a corruption of the copy 
of the Scriptures, because of the great differences which 
were all along the several ages of the Church, between 
those who acknowledged the Scriptures to be Divine ; so 
that if one party of them had foisted in, or taken out any 
thing, another party was ready to take notice of it, and 
wotud be sure to tell the world of it. And this might be 
one great reason why God, in his wise providence, might 
permit such an increase of heresies in the infancy of the 
Churchy viz. that thereby Christians might be forced to 
stand upon their guard, and to have a special eye to the 
Scriptures, which were always the* great eyesores of 
heretics. And from this great wariness of the Church it 
was that some of the epistles were so long abroad before 
they found general entertainment in all the Churches of 
Christ; because: in those Epistles^ which were doubted 
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BOOK for some time, there were some pestaget wbich seemed to 
^* fiivour some of the heresies then abroad ; but when, imon 
severe enquiry ^ they are found to be what they pretended^ 
they were received in all the Christian Churches. 

4. Because of the agreement between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment appear with their full accomplishment in the New 
which we have ; so that it is impossible to think the New 
should be corrupted, unless the Old were too, which is 
roost unreasonable to imagine, when the Jews, who have 
been the great conservators of the Old Testament, have 
been all along the most inveterate enemies of the Chm- 
tiaas : so that we eaimot at aU conceive it possible that 
any material corruptions or alterations should creep into 
the Scriptures, much less that the true copy should be 
lost, and a new one forged. 
T. Supposing, then, that we have the same authentic re- 

cords, preserved and handed down to us by the care of all 
Christian Churches, which were written in the first agies 
of the Church of Christ, what necessity can we tmagme 
that God should work new miracles to confirm that doc^ 
trine which is conveyed down in a certain uranterrupted 
way to us, as being sealed by mrracies undoubtedly Divine 
in me first promulgation and penning of it ? And this is 
the first reason why the truth of the Scriptures need not 
now be sealed by new miracles. 2. Another may be^ 
because Grod in the Scripture hath appointed other things 
to continue in his Church, to be as seals to his peoide 4ft 
the truth of the things contained in Scriptures. Such are^ 
outwardly, the sacraments of the Gospel, Baptism smi 
the Lord s Supper <; which are set apart as seals to con- 
firm the truth of the covenant on God's part towards ue, 
in reference to tlie great promises contained in it, in Tefe^ 
ifence to pardon of svn, and the ground of our ecoeptancae 
with God by Jesus Christ « and inwardly, God irath pmbu 
mised his Spirit to be as a witness within them, that, by 
its working and strengthening grace in the hearts of be<- 
lierersy it may confirm to them the truth of tiie rccarda«€ 
Scripture, when they find the counterpart of them writtBn 
in their l^arts by the finger of the Spirit of God* It 
cannot then be with any reason at all supposed, tiMit> 
when a Divine testimony is already confirmed by miradiek 
^i,f_^^.j^ undoubtedly Divine, new miracles should be wrought in 
i Cor. ii. the Cborcb to assure us of' the truth of it* So Chfysostom 
Horn. 6. ^iy expresseth himself concerning miracles, speaking of 
^m.\\\. ^^ ^^ ^^S^ ^^ ^ Chrkttim Church; sm^Ap >4il ^1^ 
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yjgif^k'^i fy/MrO| 1^ yvv XP^^^^ ^ yhnaiy vGy iiuA rm damf CHAP. 

Miracles were very useful then^ and not a^ all now ; for 
now we manifest tne truth of what we speak from the sacred 
Scriptures^ and the miracles wrought in can&rmation of 
them. Which that excellent author there fully manifests 
in a discourse on this subject : IVhy miracles were neces-' 
sary in the beginning of the Christian Church, and are not 
now. To the same purpose St. Austin speaks, where he 
discourse th of the truth of religion: Accepimus majores thVcu 
nostros visibilia miracula secutes esse ; per quos id ac^awi^clig.cis. 
esty ut necessaria non essent posteris; because the world * "' 
believed by the miracles which were wrought at the first 
preaching of the Gospel^ therefore miracles are no longer 
necessary. For we cannot conceive how the world should 
be at first induced to believe, without manifest and un- 
controlled miracles. For as Chrysostom speaks^ el trvjfjUBiow 
X^fh fr^MTptv^ mXXci fjLsli^of TO ^avfMt palvBTxij it was thegreai^ 
est miracls of all j if the world should believe without mira* 
eles. Which the poet Dantes hath well expressed in the 
twenty-fourth canto of Paradise. For when the Apostle 
is there brought in, asking the poet upon what account 
be took the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to 
be ike word of Ood \ his answer is, 

Probatio qiLce verum hoc mihi recludit, 

Sunt opera, quce sefiuta sunt, a^ quce natura 

Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percussit incudem. 

u e. The evidence of that is the Divine power of miraeles, 
which way in those who delivered these things to the world* 
And when the Apostle catechiseth bim further, how he 
knew those miracles were such as they pretended to be, viz. 
that they were true and Divine; his answer is. 

Si orbis terrce sese convertit adf Christiatrismum, 

Inquieham ego, sine miraculis : hoc unum 

Est tale, ut reliqua non, sint ejus centesima pars. 

i. e. If the world should be converted to the Christian fdith 
withoni miracles, this would be so great a mirUcle, that 
others were not to be compared with it. I conclude this 
then with that known saying of St. Austin, Quisquis adkuc De Civit. 
prodigia, ut credat^ inquint, magnum est ipse prodtgiawt ^'» '* **^** 
qui mundo credente non credit; he ikat seeks for miracles ^* 
sMljo induce him to faith, t^hek the world is eonvierted to 
the Christian fmth, lie ne^ not seekfer prodigies abroad'; 
hBwoMs onfy a looking-glass to iiscSi^ vne. .For as he 
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BOOK goes on, UfUle temporibus eruditis, et omne quodjieri non 
^^' potest resfmentibus, sine ullis miraculis nimtum piirabili- 
ter incredibilia cr&iidit mundus f Whence came it to puss, 
that in so learned and wary an age as that was which the 
Apostles preached in, the world, without miracles, should be 
brought to believe things so strangely incredible as th)se 
were which Christ and his Apostles preached ? So that by 
this k appears that the intention of miracles was to con- 
firm a Divine testimony to the world, and to make that 
appear credible which otherwise would have seemed in- 
credible : but to what end now, when this Divine testi- 
mony is believed in the world, should miracles be conti- 
nued among those who believe the doctrine to be divine, 
the miracles wrought for the confirmation of it to have 
been true, and the Scriptures, which contain both^ to be 
the undoubted word of God ? To what purpose, then, 
the huge outcry of miracles in the Roman Church is, is 
hard to conceive, unless it be to make it appear, how am- 
bitious that Church is of being called by the name of 
2Th«8t.ti. him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
9» »«• power, and signs, and Lyifig wonders, and with all decew- 
ableness of unrighteousness in them that perish, because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved* 
For had they received the love of the truth of the Gospel, 
they would nave believed it on the account of those mi- 
racles, and signs, and wonders, which were wrought for 
the confirmation of it by Christ and his Apostles, and not 
have gone about by their jugglings and impostures, in- 
stead of bringing men to believe the Gospel, to make 
them question the truth of the first miracles, when they 
see so many counterfeits ; had we not great assurance 
the Apostles were men of other designs and interests than 
Popish Priests are, and that there is not now any such 
necessity of miracles, as there was then when a Divine 
testimony, revealing the truth of Christian religion, was 
confirmed by them. 
VL %• Those miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now 

for the coTifirmation of any thing contrary to that Divine 
testimony which is confirmed by uncontrolled Divifie mi-^ 
r€Lcles. The case is not the same now whiqh was before 
the coming of Christ; for then, though the law of Moses 
was confirmed by miracles, yet though the doctrine of 
Christ did null the obligation of that law, the miracles of 
Christ were to be looked on as Divine, because God did 
not intend the ceremonial law to be perpetual ; and thero 
were mapy prophecies which could not nave their accom- 
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plishment but under a new state* But now under the CHAP. 
Gospel, Grod hath declared this to be the last revelation X- 
of his mind and will to the world by his Son ; that now 
the prophecies of the Old Testament are accomplished, 
and the prophecies of the New respect only the various 
conditions of the Christian Church, without any the least 
intimatpn of any further revelation of God's mind and 
will to the world; so that now the Scriptures are our 
adequate rule of faith, and that according to which we 
are to jud^e all pretenders to inspiration jor miracles. 
And according to this rule we are to proceed in any 
thing which is propounded to us to believe by any per* 
sons, upon any pretences whatsoever. Under the law, 
after the establishment of the law itself by the miracles 
of Moses, the rule of judging all pretenders to miracles, 
was by the worship of the true God. If there arise among Deut. xiii. 
you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a *» *> 3- 
sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass 
tunereof he spake to thee, sayings Let us go after other 
Gods, {which thou hast not known,) and let us serve them, 
thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or 
that dreamer of dreams^ for the Lord your God proveth 
you, to know whether you love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul. Whereby it is plain, 
that, after the true doctrine is confirmed by Divine mi- 
racles, Grod may give the Devil or false prophets power 
to work, if not real miracles, yet such as men cannot 
judge, by the things themselves, whether they be real or 
no; and this God may do for the trial of men's faith, 
whether they will forsake the true doctrine, confirmed by 
greater miracles, for the sake of such doctrines which are 
contrary thereto, and are confirmed by false prophets, by 
signs and wonders. Now in this case our rule of trial 
must not be so much the wonders considered in them- 
selves whether real or no, as the comparing them with 
the miracles which were wrought in confirmation of that 
doctrine which is contrary to this, which these wonders 
tend to the proving of. Therefore God's people under 
the law were to examine the scope and drift of the mi- 
racles ; if they were intended to bring them to idolatry, 
whatever they were, they were not to hearken to those 
who did them. So now under the Gospel, as the worship 
of the true God was then the standard whereby to jpdge 
of miracles by the law of Moses, so the worship of the 
true God, through Jesus Christ, and by the doctrine re- 
vealed by him, is the standard whereby we ought to 
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BOOK judge of all pretenders to work miracles. So that Id the 
^^' miracles be what they will, if they contradict that doc- 
trine which Christ revealed to the world, we are to look 
upon them as only trials of our faith in Christ, to see 
whether we love htm with our whole hearts o)c no. And 
therefore I think it needless to examine all the particulars 
of Lipsins's relations of miracles, wrought by his Diva 
Virgo Hallensis and Asprecollis ; for if I see that their 
intention and scope b to set up the worship of daeniKMds, 
or a middle sort of deities between God and us, whidi 
the Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am 
bound to reject them all. Although I think it very pos- 
sible to find out the difference between true miracles and 
them, in the manner and circumstances of their opera* 
tion ; but this, as it is of more curiosity, so of less aeces-^ 
sky ; for if the doctrine of the Scriptures was confirmed 
by miracles infinitely above these, I am bound to adhere 
to that, and not to believe any other doctrine, though an 
angel from heaven should preach it, much lesa, altmugh 
some Popish Priesta may bK>aat much of miracles to am^ 
firm a doctrine opposite to the Gospel ; which I know 
not how far God may in Judgment five those imagei 
power to work, or others niith to believe, because they 
would not receive the truth in the love of it : and these 
2ThflM.it. are now those riftntt ttrfu^ou;, lyifig wonders, which the 
9* Scripture forewarns us that we should not believe, viz. 

such,as lead men to the belief of lies, or of doctrines con* 
trary to that of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
VII. 3. IVhere miracles are true and Divine, there the effects 
which follow themy upon the mi'hds of those who believe 
them, are true and Divine, i. e. the efiect of believiiig of 
them is the drawing of men from sin unto God. This 
the primitive Christians insisted much upon, as an un- 
doubted evidence that the miracles of Christ were wrought 
by a Divine power, because the efiect which followed 
tn^m was the work of conversion of souls fr6m sin and idols 
io God and Christ, and aU true piety and virtue. As the 
effisct of the miracles of Moses was the drawing a people 
ofi^ from superstition and idolatry to the worship of the 
true God, so the efiect which followed the belief of the 
miracles of Christ in the worid, was the purging men's 
souls irom all sin and wickedness to make them new 
creatures, and to live in all exactness and holiness of con** 
venation. And thereby Origen discovers the great dif« 
ferente between the miracles of Christ and Antichrist^ 
that the intent of all Antichrist's wonders was to bring 
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men.^ otfifmnff r% A&KiWy to the dweiuablemss of umighu chap. 
eoume$$y whereby to deMtroy them ; but the intent of the mi" 3C. 
raeles of Christ was ov* caring aX^A &wnifla ipoxcw, not ^Ae^i^ y^ 
deceiving but the saving of souls; nV yip riv xptlrlwm filoVfConuCeU, 

fti^\v ONTO itfifomif ylvw^ai; who can with any probability sayj^^'^^'' 
that reformation of life, and daily progress from evil to 
goodf should be the effect of mere deceit? And therefore b9 
sottb, Christ told his Disciples that they should do greater 
works than he had done; became by their preach^ and 
miracles the eyes of blind souls are opened, and the ears of 
such as were deaf to all goodness are opened, so far as to 
hearken to the precepts ana promises of the Gospel; and the 
feet of those -who were lame in their inward man, are so 
healed as to delifht to run in the ways of God*s command^ 
ments. Now is it possible that these should be the efieots 
of any evil spirit ? But on the contrary, we see the efiectv 
of ^ all impostures^ and pretended miracles wrought by 
diabolfcal power, was to bring men off from God to sin^ 
and to disserve that strict obligation to duty which was 
laid upon men by the Gospbl of Christ. Thus it was iii 
Uial early ape of the Apostles, Simon Magus, who fiur 
outwent ApoUontus Tyaneus, or any other Heathen* in 
bb pretended miracles, according to the report which is 
giwen of him b]r the primitive Christians i but we see the V. Groc. iii 
intent of his miracles was to raise an admiration of him- ^ ^^^^Jr 
ael^ and to bring men off from all holiness of conversa**^*'" 
lion, by asserting, among other damnable heresies, that 
God did not at all regard what men did, but /mly what 
they belimfed: whm^in the Gnostics were his followers. 
Now when nnracled are wrought to be patvons of sin, we 
vuKf easily know from whom they come. 

4* Th/Mamiraeles are wrought hf a Divine Power, wkiek Vlli. 
iond to the onertkrow of the kmgdom of Satan in the 
world. This is evident from hence, because all suph 
things as are out of man's power to effect, must either be 
dooe by a power Divine or diabolical s for as our Saviom* 
argnesi, Evtry kingdem divided against itself is brought to Matt, siu 
desolation, aiid every city or house dividea against itself ^^*^^' 
oamMt stand; and %f Satan cast out Satan, he is divided 
Moinst himself; haw shall then his kingdom stand f Now 
(Thrist by his miracles did not only dispossess Satan out 
of men's bodies, but out of his temples too, as hath been 
shewn already. And besides, the doctrine of Christ, 
wfaiob waa eoBfiraaed by those miracles^ was in every 
thing difcctly contrary to the Devil's design 'm the worldL 
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BOOK For^ I . The Devil's deti^ was to conceal hiirndf among 
"* those who worshipped hini ; the design of the Gospel was 
to discover him whom the Gentiles worshipped to be an 
evil and mali^oant spirit^ that designed notbmg but their 
ruin. Now it appears in the whole history of Gentilism, 
the grand mystery of state, which the Devil used among 
the Heathens, was to make himself to be taken and wor* 
shipped for God, and to make them believe that their 
dflsmons were very good and benign spirits $ which made 
die Platonists and other philosophers so much incensed 
agunst the primitive Christians, when they declared their 
demons to be nothing else but infernal and wicked spi- 
rits, which sought the destruction of souls* 

a. The Devtts great design was to draw men to the 
practice of the greatest wickedness^ under a pretence of re- 
ligion; as is very observable in all the Heathen mysteries, 
which the more recondite and hidden they were, the 
greater wickedness lay at the bottom of them, and so 
were to purpose mysteries of iniquity. But now the de- 
sign of the Grospel was to promote the greatest purity 
both of heart ana life; there being in no other rdigion in 
the world either such incomparable prec^ts of holiness, 
or such encouraging promises to the practice of it, (from 
eternal life hereafter as the reward, and the assistance of 
God's Spirit to help men here,) or such prevailing motives 
to persuade men to it, from the love o/* God in Christ to 
the world, the undertakings of Christ for us in his death 
and sufferings, the excelknt pattern we have to follow in 
our Saviour s own example. Now these things make it 
plain that the design of Christ and the Devil are diame- 
trically opposite to each other. 3.' The design of the 
Devil is to set God and mankind at the greatest distance 
from each other ; the design of Christ in the Gospel is to 
bring them nearer together. The D^il first tempts to 
sin, and then for sin ; he makes men presume to sin, and 
to despair because they have sinned. Christ first keeps 
men from sin by his precepts and threatenings, and then 
supposing sin, encourageth them to repent, with hopes of 

{)araon procured by himself for all truly penitent and be- 
ieving sinners. Tnus in every thing the design of Christ 
and the. Devi] are contrary ; which makes.it evident that 
the miracles wrought in confirmation of the doctrine of 
Christ could be from no evil spirit, and therefore must be 
from a truly Divine power. 
i^ 5. True and Divine miracles may be known and distin^ 

guished from false and diabolical, from the circumstcmcee. 
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>or ^ mmmer of their operation. There were some pecu- chap. 
liar signatures on the miracles of Christ, which are pot to ^» 
-be found in any wrought by a power less than Divine; 
which Arnobius well expresseth in these words to theAmob. 
Heathens. PoiesXis aliquem nobis desig^arej.monstrare ex^"^* 9^* 
omi^us Mis magis qui waquam fuere per secula, consimile^^' zV &q. 
fMqmd Ckrista miuesima ex parte qui fecerit f qui sit^ 
ullik vi ^arminmnj sine kerharvm et gtaminum succisysine 
mUu ^liqua ohservutione sMicita saeroruniy libaminum, tem^ 
porum f-^^-^Atqui constilit Christum sine ulUs adminiculis 
reruin^ sine ulhus ritus ohsereatione^ vel lege, omnia ilia 
qu^ Jedt, nominis sui possibilitate fecisse, et ^uod pro^ 
prium, eot^entcmeum, Deo dignumfueratvero, nihil nocens 
mkt noxiumf sed op^erum, sed saJuktre, sed auxiliarilus 
plenun^ bonis p6iestatis .numificm Uberalitale donasse^ He 
cbaUengeth the Heathens to pioduce any one of all their 
ai^iciana who did the thousandth part of what our Sar 
viour did : who made use of n<me fk their magical rites 
aA4 observations in whatever he did; and whatever he 
did was merely by bia own power, and was withal most 
becoming Goo, and moat beneficial to the world. And 
tbence he proceeds to answer the Heathens about the 
.ilMracles wrought by their Gods, which fell short of those 
'Of Christ in three main particulars; the ma»7ier of their 
w^tkin^ and the number of them, and the quality of the 
thif^ done. 

I. The mminer of their working. What they did was 
wijth % great deal of pomp and ceremony ; what Christ 
<lid was with a word sipeakingy and sometimes without 
ilf by the touch of his garment* Nan inquiro, nou exiga,id, p. 2«. 
aaitb hPf.qui$ Deus^ aut quo tempore^ cuifuevit auxiliatusy 
a/Utquefn fraetum restituerit . s€mitati ; illud solum audue 
de^iierOf'QM sima ullius adjunctione imatericB^ i. e. mediea'* > 
mhds aiicujus ad taetum morbos jusserit ah hominibus evo^ 
tofce^ imperatferitf Jlecerii et em&ri valetudinum causam, et 
deb^ium eorpora^ad sucis remeqire naturas. Omitting all - 
oiher eiretmstimeeSs name me, saith he, but which ojyour 
Oode ev&r cw^d a disease, without «iqf adioined matter, 
f^tm p9esi^iptions or other ; or which of them ever com* 
mmdud: disease out ijf bodies by their mere tvu/eh, and 
ofHiM Pentovifd the ^mse of the distempers^ ^sculapius, 
iM: WSfJh cm^ diaeasas^ but in tbe way that ordinary 
]pb]isi^i9Pa dOjL b^ prtscribiiig something or other to l>e 
dipyie hf tb^ p^MWt^ Att/ia autem virtus est medica/m* ibid. 
niim 0mmfire qme^ meemt i ben^cia ista terum, non sunt 
cmantiim^ pot/estates. To cure diseqses by prescriptions 
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600 K argues no power at all in the prescriber, but virtue in- ike 
"' medicine, 

2. In the number of the persons cured. They were very 
few which were cured in the Heathen temples; Christ 
cured whole multitudes, and that not in the revestries ef 
the temples, where fraud and imposture might be easily 
suspected, but in the presence of the people, who brought 
to him all manner of persons sick of all sorts of diseases, 
which were cured by him; and these so numerous, that 
the Evangelist, who records many of Christ's miracles 
which had been omitted by the others, yet tells us at 

John zxi. last, the miracles of Christ were so many, that the whole 

?!' world would not contain them. But now Amobius telk 

* ^' *^' the Heathens, Quid prddest ostendere unum ctut alierum 

fortasse curatos^ cum tot millibussubvenerit nemo^ et plena 

sint omnia miserorum, infeliciumque delubra ? fVhai matter 

is it to shew one or two aired, when thousands Ue contim^* 

ally in the temples p^ishing for want of cure P yea. such 

as did JEsculapium ipsvm precibus faligare, et invitare 

miserrimis votisy that could not beg a cure 6f iBscukpios 

with all their earnestness and importunity. 

3. In the quality of the diseases cured. The eotds 
among the Heathens were some slight things in compa- 
rison of those performed by Christ ; the most aciite, the 
most chronica], the most malignant of diseases, cured by 

Gui. Adcr. a touch, a word, a thought. A learned physician hath 

de Morbis undertaken to make it evident^ from the circumstances of 

vangc . ^j^^ history, and from th^ received principles among the 

most authentic physicians, that the diseases cured by our 

Saviour were all incurable by the rules of physic ; if sa, 

the greater thev power of our Saviour, who cured them 

with so much facility as he did. And he not only cured 

all diseases himself, but gave a power to others, who were 

not at all versed in matters of art and 8ubtlet}r, that tbev 

Arnob. khould do miracles likewise^ sinefucis et adminiculis, witlC* 

i^ont. Gen- ^^ anyjraud or assistance. Quid dicitis, O mehtes tncre-^ 

^u * dulcBj dtfficileSj dwrce! Alicuine mortalium Jupiter ille Ga* 

pitolimis hujusmodi potestatem dedit? When did ever the 

great Jupiter Capitolinus give a power of working 'thiracles 

to any ? I do mot say^ saith he, of reusing the dem, or dur^ 

ing the blind, or healing the lame ; sed ut pustulamy reiur- 

viam, papulam, aut vocis imperio, out manus contrectaHc^ 

comprimeret: but to cure a wart, a pimple^ anp the ff^ost 

trivial thing, with a word peaking, or the ttyUch of the 

hand. Upon this Arnobius cnallengeth the mos^'famous 

of all \he Heathen magicians; Zoroastres^. ArhieniiiSj 
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PamphllUs, ApoMoniuSj DkmigeTQ^ Dl^rdanui^, Vehis, Ju-* CHAR 
lianas, and Baebulus^ or any other renowned magician, to X* 
give power to any one to make the dumb to speak, the " 

deaf to hear, the blind to see, or bring life into a dead 
body ; or, if this be too hard, with all their magic rite9 
and incantatiobs, but to do that, (juod a rusticis Christia- Id. p. 31. 
nis jussionibus factUatum est nudis, which ordinary Chris^ 
Hans do by their meie words: so great a difference was 
there between the highest that could be done by magic, 
and the least that was done by the name and power of 
Christ. 

6. Where miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evi^ x. 
dentf to all impartial judgments, that the things done ex^ 
ceed all created power. For which purpose we are to 
observe, that, though impostures and delusions may go 
fary the power; of magicians further, when God petmatt 
them ; yet when God works n^iracles to confirm a Divine 
testimony, he makes it evident that bis power doth infi- 
nitely exceed them all. This is most conspicuous in the 
ca^e.of Moses and our blessed Saviour. First Moses, be 
began to do some miracles in the presence of Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians, turning his rod into^a serpent : but we vii. 10, 12. 
do not find Pharaoh at all amazed at it, but sends pre- 
sently for the magicians to do the same, who did it, 
(whether really or only in appearance is not material to 
our purpose ;) but Aaron's rod swallowed up theirs. The 
next time the watery are turned into blood by. Moses. The Ezod. tiU 
magicians they do so too. After thi?, Moses brings up '?! ^^' 
frogs upon the land) so do the magicians. So that here^'"' ' ^' 
DOW is a plain and open contest, in the presence of Pba? 
raoh and bis people, between Moses and the magiciai^j 
and they try for victory over each other; so that if 
Moses do no more than they, they would look upon him 
but as a magician ; but if Moses do that, which^ by the 
acknowledgment of these ma^cians themselves, could be 
only by Divine power, then it is. denaonstrably evident 
that his power was as £ur ^bove the power of magic^ as ^ 

God is above the Devil.' Accordingly we find it in the 
very next miracle, in turning the dust into ciniphes, (which 
we render lice;) the magicians are nonplust, and give 
out, saying, in plain terms. This is the finger of 6od.v»". i9« 
And what greater acknowledgment can there be of Di- 
vine power, than the confession of those who seemed to 
contest with it, and to imitate it as much as possible ) 
After this, we find not the magicians offering to contest 
with Moses ; and in the plague of boilsf we particularly 
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BOOK read ihat tMey cmM nbt stami before Mosee. Thut we 
n* see, in th^ case of Moses^ how evident it wa« that there 
g^jj^j^ was a povrer above aH power of magic, whidh did tt>pear 
Ifl Moses. And so likewise in the case of onr Messed 
Saviour; for although Simon Magus, Apollonius^ or 
odiers, might do some $raaU things, or make some great 
shew and nc^se W what they did, yet none of them ever 
eame near the doing things of th^ same kind wbieh our 
Saviour cKd, curing the bom-blmd, restoring ike dead to 
Ufe after f^ur days, and so as to live a consfderaUe time 
after; or in the manner he did them, with a word, a 
touch, with that frequency and openness before his great- 
est enemies as vHbH as followersy and in such an unoon-- 
trolled manner^ thi^t neither Jews or HeistheBS ever qties^ 
tioniKi the truth of them. And after att these, when he 
was laid in the grave after his crucifixion, ^caetlt decocti- 
kig to his own prediction he rose again the tbirdday, 
appeared frequently among his Disciples for forty days 
together; after which, in their presence, he ascended up 
to heaven f and soon a^r made good his promise to ^letti, 
hf sending Ms My Spirit upon them; by which they 
spake with tongues, wrought miracles, went up and down 
preaching the Gospel of Christ with great bc^dness, 
cheerfulness, and constancy ; and $ft9T undergohig a 
great deal of hardship in it, they sealed the truth of all 
tfaey s^ke with their blood, laying down dieir lives to 
give witness to it. Thus abundantly, to the satisfaction 
of tha miiids of all good men, hath God given ^the high- 
est rational evidence of the truth of the doctrine which 
he bath revealed to the world. And thus I have filiidbed 
the sep^ad part c^ my task, which concerned the rational 
evidence of the truth of Divine revdation, from the per- 
sons who were employed to deliver God's mind to the 
world; and herein have, I hope, made it evident that 
^ both Mose& and the Prophets^ our Savour and his Apo- 
illes<^ didf oome with snmcient rational evidenoe to con- 
vince the' world thdt they were persons immedifit^ sent 
fromGodv 
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BOOK III. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Being of God. 

I. The Principles of all Religion lie in Ike Being of God, and Im-^ , 

tiftorkility of the Soul; from them the Neceissity of a particulat 
Di^e Revelation ratUmaUy deduced 3 the Method laid do^nfot 
proving theDimwe AMhority rrfthe ScriptnteS. II. fVky Moeei 
doth not pnove the Being of &cfd, bu4 suppose it. III. The No4 
Hon of- a Deity very comonAnt to Reason, Of the Naittre of 
Ideas, and petrtkularly of the Idea of 69^. IV. How we c«iil 
form an Idea ^un fnjmiie BeiHg* V, Vf« How far sudi m^ 
Idem argu& Etkstiitce. Vll, VIU. The great Unreasonabieness 
^Jiheism deimnstrated. Of the Hypotheses of the Aristotelian 
and Epicurean Atheists, IX. The Alkekis' Pretences examined 
and routed. X, XI* XII, XIlJ. Of the Nature ^ the Argu- 
ments whereby we prove there is a God, Of universal Consent, 
and the Evidence qf that to prove a Deity and tmmortatity of 
SoulSi XrV, XV. Of Necessity of Existence implied in the No- 
tion of God ', and liowfar that proves the Being of Cod, XVI. 
The Order of the U^orld, and Usefulness of the Parts of it, and 
especially of Maris Body, an Afguinent of a Deity. XVII; 
Some higher Principle proved to he in the World than Matter ahd 
Motion, XVIII. The Nature of the Soul, and Possibility ofitk 
sUbsitting after Death. XIX. Strange Appeatmces in Naturi 
iit6t solvable by the JPoweir of lindgination. 

JlLaVING in the preeedent book largidly giveii 0. rational chap. 
tcDDunt of the feround« of our faitby as to die per»on# ^' 
whcmi Gdd employs to reveal his mind to the world ) if 
we can now tiiake it at>pear that those sacred records^ 
wbitdi #e embraoe ae divinely inspired, contain in them 
ndthing linworthy of h> great a nadie, or Unbeconaing 
peftoftie sent |rom God to deliver^ ther^ will be nothiog 
wanting to Justify onr i^eligioD^ ib pt^int of reason, to be 
trae^ and of revelatiOo^ to be Divine. For the Soriptur^$ 
themselves Gomlnff to «& in the hatiie of Godi we are 
bouikd to beHeve Smb to be such as th^y pretend to be» 
unless we have grouiul to <{iMistion the general foundations 
of all rriigisHl as uiioertami, or this particular way of re* 
ligion as not suitable to those general foundationf. Tba 
ibuhdationft of aU ileligioii lie iti Ivro things ; that there i$ 
a God who ruks the w6rld> andr^that the iouk of min are 
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BOOK capable of subsisting after death; for he that comes unto 
^^^' God must believe that he ty, ana that he is a rewarder 
Hcb. zi. 6. of them that seek him; so that if these things be not sup- 
posed as most agreeable to human reason, we cannot 
imagine upon what grounds mankind should embrace any 
way of religion at all. For if there be not a God whom I 
am to serve and obey, and if I have not a soul of an im- 
mortal nature, there can be no suflScient obligation to re- 
ligion^ nor motive inducing to it : for all obligation to 
obedience must suppose the existence of such a Being, 
which hath power to command me ; and by reason of 
the promiscuous scatterings of good and evil in this life^ 
the motives engaging men to the practice of religion must 
suppose the certainty of a future state. If these things 
be sure, and the foundations of religion, in general, there- 
by firmly established, it will presently follow, as a matter 
most agreeable to reason, that the God whom we are to 
serve should himself prescribe the way of his own wor- 
ship ; and if the right of donation of that happiness, 
which men's souls are capable of, be alone in himself, 
that he alone should declare the terms on which it may 
be expected. For man being a creature endued with a 
free principle of acting, which he is conscious to himself 
pf, and therefore not being carried to his end by necessity 
of nature or external violence, without the concurrence of 
his own reason and choice, we must suppose this hap- 
piness to depend upon the performance of some conditions 
on man's part, wnereby he may demonstrate that it is 
the matter of his free choice, and that he freely quits 
all other interests, that he might obtain the enjoyment of 
it- Which conditions to be performed, being expressions 
of man's obedience towards God as his Creator and 
Governor, and of his gratitude for the tenders of so great 
A happiness, which is the free gift of his Maker, we can- 
not suppose any one to have power to prescribe these 
conditions, but he that hath povt^r likewise to deprive the 
soul of her happiness upon non-^rformance ; and that 
must be God himself. But in order to man*s understand* 
ing his duty, and his obligation to obedience, it is neces- 
sary that these conditions must not be locked up in the 
cabinet council of heaven, but must be so far dedared and 
revealed, that he may be fully acquainted with those 
terms which his happiness depends upon ; else his neglect 
of them would be excusable, and his 'misery unavoidable^ 
Had man indeed remained without offending his Maker^ 
be might still have stood in his favour upon the general 
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Mrms oi obedience due from the creature to hie Creator, chap^ 
aind to all such particular precepts^ which should bear the '* 
impress of his Maker's will upon them ; beside which, 
the whole volume of the creation without, and his own 
reason within, would have been sufficient directors to hin^ 
in the performance of his duty. But. he abusing his 
liberty, and being thereby guilty of apostasy from God, 
(as is evident by a continued propensity to sin, and the 
strangeness between God and the souls of men,) a parti- 
cular revelation is now become necessary, that mankind 
tnay thereby understand on what terms God will be 
pleased again, and by what means they may be restored 
*nto bis favour. And lastly, it not agreeing with the free 
And communicative nature of Divine goodness {which was 
the. first original of the world's creation) to su0er all maui^ 
kind to perish in their own folly, we mus^t suppose thi^ 
,way for man's recovery to be somewhere prescribed, and 
(the revelation of it to be somewhere extant in the world. 
So that from the general principles of the existence of 
Ood, and immortality of the soul, we have deduced, 
by clear and evident reason, the necessity of some par- 
ticular Divine revelation, as the standard and measure 
iOf *reil:igioq. And according to these principles we must 
lexanxine whatever pretends to be of Divine revejation 5 for 
it must be suitable to that Divine nature frouj wb.pm it is 
supposed to come, and it must be agreeable to the condir 
4ions of the souls of men ; and therefore that which 
^carries with it the'greatest evidence of Divine revelation, 
is a faithful representation of the/state of the case between 
God and the souls of men, and a Divine discovery of 
Xhose ways whereby men's souls may be fitted for external 
happiness. A Divine revelation then must be faithful and 
^ue in all its narrations ; it must be excellent and be- 
coming God in all its discoveries : and therefore all that 
;can with any reason be desired for proof of the Divine au*- 
•thority of the Scriptures, will lie in these three things; 
JPirst,:That the foundatiom of religion are of undoubted cer^ 
tcmty^ or that there is a God^ ana that men's souls are ini'- 
jnortal. Secondly, That the Scriptures do rnost faithfully 
selate the matters of greatest antiquity therein contained^ 
.(which do njost concerp the history of the breach between 
God and man.) Thirdly, That the Scriptures are the only 
mUhentifi re.cords of those terms on ivhich happiness may be 
expected in another world. 

. I begin with the first of them, which concerns the h. 
fimitv^c^ pf Qod^ and ia)n)prt^lity of the soul; botti 
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Bo6k which seem to be supposed as geneial prdepses ici tlM 
"'* writings of Moses, and as things so consonant to human 
nature, that none to whom his writings thoiild ttmm 
could be supposed to question them ; and tfaemfore ha 
spends no time in the operose proving cf either of diese, 
knowing to how little purpose his writings would be 
to sndi who denied these first principles of all religion^ 
But beside this, there may be these accounts given why 
these main foundations of all religion are no more insisted 
on in the first books of the Scripture, which contain the 
originals of the world* First, Because these were, in ike 
time of the tvriting of them, believed with an universal con- 
sent of mankind. In those more early days of the worid> 
when the tradition of the first ages of it was more fi«sh 
and entire, it is scarce imaginable that men should question 
the being of a God, when the history of the flood, and 
the propagation of the world after it by the sons of N^ah, 
and the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah were so fresh 
in their memories, as having been done so few generations 
before them. And by what remains of any history of 
other nations in those elder times, men were so far from 
atheism, that polytheism and idolatry were the common 
practice of the world ; as is most evident in all relations 
of the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
other nations, who all supposed these CWo principles, a$ 
well as those who served the true God* And in ail |h^ 
bability, as men are apt to run from one extreme to 
another, polytheism was the first occasion of atheism, and 
idolatry of irreli^ion. And thence we find the first ap- 
pearance of atheists to be in the most blind and super*- 
stitious age of Greece, when the obscene poets had so 
debauched the common understandings of the people, as 
to make them believe such things concerning their Gods, 
which were so incongruous to human nature, that all 
who had any sense of goodness left could not but loathe 
and abhor such deities. And therefore we find all the 
flouts and jeers of the reputed athdsts among them ; such 
as Dionysms, Diagoras, Theodoras, Euhemerus, Mess^ 
nius, and others, were cast upon their venerable deities^ 
which they so solemnly worsnippecl, who had been be- 
fore, as Euhemerus plainly told them, poor mortal men, 
and those not of the best reputation neither : and there- 
Cicero dc fore, as the Epicurean in TuUy well says, emnis ewum 
h i!c?38.' ^^^^ ^**^^ *^ tuctUy the most suitable devotion for th^ns 
had been lamenting their death. Now when these com- 
mon deities were so much derided by idtelligent men^ and 
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yet th6 order of the woiid seemed to tell them there was c M A f* 
feiUiy a <3od, though those were none, those who had ^' 
philosophical wits, such as Democritus and Epicurus, 
set themselves to work, to see if they could soivie the 
phenomena of nature without a Deity; and therefore 
asserted the origin of the universe to be only by a fortui^ 
tons concourse of infinite little particles. But herein they 
befooled themselves and their greedy followers, who were 
^ad to be rid of those anxieties of mind which tho 
thoughts of a Deity and an immortal soul did cause with*^ 
in them. And although Liucretius, in a bravado, tells ua 
of his master, thai when men's mituh were sunk under the 
burden ofreligioiny 

Humana ante oculosfcede cum vita jaceret Lucret. 1. i. 

In terris oppressa grapi sub religione: 
Primum Grains homo mortales toilers contra 
Est oculos atisusy primusque obsisfere contra. 

That Epicurus was the first true giant who durst encounter 
the GodSf and, if we believe him, overthrew them in open 

fidd} 

\uare religio pedibus subject a vicissim Ibid. v. 79* 

^bteritur, nos excequat victoria cceh* 

Yet Cotta in TuUy reports the issue of this battle quite 
' otherwise ; for alniough the greatest triumph in this vic^ 
tory had been only to become like the beasts that perish, 
yet, if we believe Cotia, Epicurus was so far from ^ning 
any of his bdoved ease and pleasure by his sentiments, 
tliat never was schoolboy more afraid of a rod, nor dkl 
any enemy more dread a conqueror, than Epicurus did 
Ae thoughts of a God and death. Nee quenquam vidi^ Ciccrode 
m magis ea^ qum timenda esse negaret, timeret ; mortem ff'J^l^' 
\ieo et Deos. So hard it is for an Epicurean, even after be ' *' ^* 
hath prostituted his conscience, to silence it; but (what-^ 
eMer tnere be in the air) there is an elastical power in 
oons^ience that will bear itself up, notwithstanding the 
weight that is laid upon it. And yerafter all the labouitt 
of Epicurus, he knew it was to no purpose to endeavour 
to root out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the world, 
because of the unanimous eonsent of the world in it ; anti 
tfaer^re he admits of it as a necessary prolepsis, or an« 
tioipation of human nature, quod in omnium ammis Deormm 
notiMem imfressiseet ipsa natura, that nature itself had 
stamped m idea of God upon the minds ^f men / cum enim ibid. 1. i. 
non insiituio aUquo aut m^re aut lege sit opinio constitutor ^* 44« 
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BOOK maneatque ad unum omnium Jirina consensioy intelligine-' 
III* cesse est Deos esse, quoniam insUas eorum, vel potius mnatas 
- cognitiones habemus ; de quo auiem omnium natura consen* 
Hif id verum esse necesse est, as Velleius the Epicurean ar* 
goes. Since the belief of a Deity neither rises from cus- 
tom, nor was enacted by law, yet is unanimously as- 
sented to by all mankind ; it necessarily follows that 
there must be a Deity, because the idea ot it is so natural 
to us. If it were thus acknowledged in the philosophical 
age of Greece, when men bent their wits to unsettle the 
belief of such things as tended to religion, how much 
0K>r0 might it be esteemed a general principle of human 
nature in those elder times^ when not so much as one dis- 
senter appeared that we read of among the more ancient 
nations? But, secondly, it was less needful for Moses 
to insist much on the proof of a Deity in his writings, 
when his very employment, and the history he wrote, was 
the greatest evidence that there was one. Could any of 
them Question whether there were a God or no, who had 
heard nis voice at Mount Sinai^ and had received a law 
from him; who had been present at so many miracle^ 
which were done by Moses in Egypt and the wilderness ? 
What more evident demonstration of God could be de- 
sired, than those many unparalleled miracles which virere 
wrought among them? And those who would not be 
convinced by them that th^e was a Gpd, would certainly 
be convinced by nothing. Thirdly, It wfts unsuitable to 
the purpose of Moses to go about to prove any thing he 
^ delivered, by the mere force of human reason, because be 
wrote as a person employed by God ; and therefore by 
the arguments on which they were to believe his testi- 
mony in whatever he. wrote, they could not but believe 
tb^ns was a God that employed him^ And from hence it 
as that Moses with so much majesty and authority begins 
the history of the creation, with. In the beginning ^G^d 
created the heaven and the earth. There could be^no 
greater evidence that there was an infinitely wise, good, 
and powerful God, than that theuniMerse was produced 
out of nothing by him : and what reason could ther^ b^ to 
distrust his testimony who relates it, who manifested not 
only that there was a God, but that he was emfdoyed by 
him, by the miracles which he wrought ? So that all our 
former discourse, concerning the evidences of Divine reve- 
lation, are a most palpable demonstration of a Deity ; for 
' if there be such a Power, which can alter the course of 
natiire when he pleases,. the being wherein it, i^ must 
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needs be infinite j which is the same which we mean hy chap: 
God. i> 

But yet, for those whose minds are so coy and squeam- m 
ish as to any thing of Divine revelation, we want not 
sufficient evidence in point of reason, to prove to them the 
existence of a Deity. In order to which, I shall clear 
these following propositions. 

I. That the true notion of a Deity is most agreeable to 
the faculties of' men's souls, and most consonant to reason and 
ike light of nature, 

a. That those who will not believe that there is a God, 
do believe other things on far less reason, and mmi by 
their own principles deny some things which are apparently 
true. 

3. That we have as certain evidence that there is a God^ 
■as it is. possible for us to have, considering his nature. 

That the true notion of God is most agreeable to thefa^ Prop. i. 
culties of men's soulsj and most consonant to reason and the 
light of nature ; i. e. that the idea of God (or that which 
we conceive in our minds when we think of God) is , so 
far from being any ways repugnant to any principle of 
reason within us, that it is hard to pitch on any x»ther no* 
tion which hath fevver entanglements, in it, to a mind 
so far metaphysical as to abstract .from sense and preju-* 
dice. I grant it very difficult, nay impossible, for thtose 
to have any true settled notion of a God, who search, for 
an idea of him in their fancies^ and were never conscious 
to themselves of any higher faculty, in their souls than 
mere imagination. Such may have imaginem Jovis, qr 
galeat4B Minervce, as he in Tully speaks ; some idea of an 
idol in their minds^ but none of a true God ; for we may 
«8 soon come by the sight of colours to understand the 
nature of sounds, as by any corporeal phantasms come to 
have a true idea of God. And although sometime an 
idea be taken for that impression of things which is 
lodged in the phantasy, yet here we take it in a. more 
general sense, as it contains the representation of any thing 
in the mind | as it is commonly said in the schools that 
the Divine intellect doth understand things by thcfir. ideas, 
.which are nothing else but the things themselves as they 
are objectively represented to the understanding. So that 
an idea, in its general sense in which we take it, is no- 
thing else but the objective being of a thing as it termi* 
nates the understanding, and is the form of the. act of in«* 
tellection : that which is. then immediately represented to 
Jthe mjtid in jits perception of things, i^ the idea or notiop 
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BOOK of it. Now such Ml idea asthit it, ma^ be dther true or 
'^^ false : for better understanding of which, we must ifeon- 
sider that an idea in the soul may be considered two 
irays. i. As it is a mode of cogitation, or the act of 
llie soul apprehending an object. Now this way no idea 
ean be ialse; for as it is an act of the mind, every idea 
hath its truth. For whether I imagine a golden mimii^ 
tain, or another, it matters'iiot here $ for the one idea is as 
true as the other, considerifig it merely as an act of the 
mind : for the mind is as really employed about the one 
as the other, as the will is about an object, whether it 
be feasible or no. 2* The idea may be considered in re-» 
gard of its objective reality, or as it represents some ost<^ 
ward object. Now the truth or falsehood of the idea liei 
in the understanding passing judgment concerning the 
outward object, as existent, which doth correspond td the 
idea whidh is in the niind^ And the pronenetes of the un* 
derstandin^s error in this case, ariseth from the differtot 
nature of those things which are represented to the miiid $ 
for some of them are general and abstracted things, saad 
do not at all suppose existence ; as the natttre of tmtby of 
a being, of cogitadon. Other ideas depend upon sentence 
supposed; as the idea of the sun, whieh I apprehend 
in my mind, because I have seen it. But besides thes^ 
there are other ideas in the mind, which the understanding 
forms within itsdf by its own pcn^er, as it k a prineipte of 
oo^tation ; such are tboee which areoaiied entia ratidm^ 
and have no other existence at all but omly in the uhdeiv 
standing, as chimeras, centaurs, &c. Now aa to these^ 
we are to observe, that although the composition of theae 
things together by the understandings be that which 
makes these ideas to be only fictitious, yet the undor^- 
Btanding would not be able to compound such things, 
were they not severally represented to the mind ; as un^ 
less we had known what a horse Und a man bad been, oiir 
minds could not have conjoined them rbgether in its ap*- 
Iprehension. So that in these which are the xnobt ficti»- 
tsous ideas, we see, that although the idea itself he a mere 
creature of the understanding, yet the mind akild ndt 
form such an idea but upon preexistent matter} atid 
aome objective reality must be supposed, in order to tte 
intellectual conception of these anomalous entities* By 
which we see that that strange kind of omnipotetioy 
which some have attributed to the unders^mndittg, lies not 
fo a power of conceiving thitigs wholly^ ifl3posaU)lB, or 
fimcytng ideas of absojiute nonentities^ but in a kind of 
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Alrk^ait copulation of such dpecies of things together, chap. 
which in nature seem wholly incompossible, (as the ' J* 
schools speak,) or have no congruity at all in the order of 
the uni^rse. So that had there never been any such 
tilings in the world as matter and motion, it is very hard 
to concdve how the understanding couM have formed 
wtebin itself the variety of the species of such thm^, 
which are the remits of those two grand principleef of the 
uttiverse^ But because it is so impossible for minds, not 
visry contemj^ative and metaphysical to abstract from 
9Bfittter, thence it is we are ^pt to imi^ne such a pow^ 
in the understailding, whereby it may form ideas of such 
dungs wbieh^ have no objective reality at all. I grant 
those we call 0nHa rtiHcmis have no external reality, as 
they are ^h ; but yet I say, the existence of matter in 
she world, and the corporeal phantasms of outward 
b^gs are the foundation of the soul's conception of 
those entities, which have no existence beyond the human 
intellect. 

' The great enquiry then is, how far this plastic power IV. 
of the understanding may extend itself, in. its forming an 
ideil of God. That there is such a one in the mindb of 
men, is evident to every one that consults his own facul- 
ties^ and enquires of them, whether they cannot appre* 
bend a settled and consistent notion of a Being which is 
absolutely perfect ? For that is all we understand by the 
idea of God; not that tliereis any such connate idea in 
the soul, in the sense whi<^h connate ideas are commonly 
understood, but that there is a faculty in the soul, where* 
by, «>on the free use of reason, it can form within itself 
a settled notioa of such a Being, which is as perfect as ft 
is possible for us to conceive a Being to be. If any diffi^ 
culty be made concerning the forming such a notion in 
one'i^ mind, let the person who scruples it pnly enquire of 
faimself, whether he judges aH beings in the world equal ? 
Whether a mushroom hath in it all the perfections which 
man hath? Whicfi I suppose none, who have a mind 
within them, can question. If then it be granted that 
man hatb some perfections in him above inferior crea- 
tures, it win be no matter of <Kfficulty to shew wherein 
flian exceeds other inferior beings. For is not Kfe a 

Karler nerfectioB ^n the want or it ? Is not reason and 
wledge a perfecdbn above sense ? And so let us pro- 
ceed to those things wherein one ma& differs from an- 
other $ for it Js-eW&nt that all men are. not of equal ac- 
com^hmentsw Is net then forecast and prudence above 
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BOOK incCigitaiicy and folly ? Is not the knowledge of causes ^f 
"^' things better than stupidity and ignorance ? Is not bene- 
ficence and liberality more noble than parsimony and 
narrowness of spirit ? Is not true goodness far 2bove de- 
bauchery and intemperance? And are not all these far 
better^ when they are joined with such a power as bath 
no limits or bounds at all ? Now then ia it not possible 
for a roan*6 mind^ proceeding in its ordinary way of intel- 
lection, to form a notion of such a Being, wnich hath 
wisdom, goodness, and power in it, without any liofiks 
and bounds at all, or any of those abatements, which any 
of these perfections are found with in roan ? For it is un- 
.conceivable that the mind of man can attribute to itself 
absolute perfection, when it cannot but see its own de^ 
fects in those things it excels other creatures in; and sup- 
posing it had power, goodness, and knowledge far aboye 
what It hath, yet it cannot but say, that these perfections 
would be greater if it were always possessed of them, 
and it were impossible that it should ever cease to be^- 
or not have been. So that now joining infinite goodness^ 
wisdom, and power, with eternity and necessity of ex- 
istence, the result is the notion of a Being absolutely per- 
fect. So that now whoever questions the suitableness of 
such a notion or idea to the faculties of men's souls, must 
question the truth of bis own faculties, and the method 
they proceed in, in their clearest conceptions and ratio- 
cinations* And the mind of man may as well question 
the truth of any idea it has within itself, as Of this we 
now discourse of* Nay, it may be far sooner puzzled in 
any of those ideas, which are transmitted into the phan- 
tasy by the impressions of corporeal beings upon tne or-r 
gans of sense, than in this more intellectual and abstracted 
idea, which depends wholly upon the mind. 
V. All the difficulty now is, whether this idea of such an 

absolutely perfect Being, be any thing else but the un- 
derstanding's plastic power, whereby it can unite all these 
perfections together in one conception ; or doth it necesr 
,sarily imply that there must be such a Being really ex- 
istent, or else I could never have fornied such a settled 
notion of him in my mind ? To this I answer, i. It is as 
much as I desire at present, that the forming of such an 
idea in the mind, is as suitable and agreeable to our fa- 
culties as the forming the conception of any ptber Being 
in the world. For hereby it is most evident that the no-r 
tlon of a God imports nothing incongruou? to rea^oQ, or 
repugnant to the faculties of our souls; but thai the 
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mind will form as settled and clear a notion of God, a$ of CHAP. 
any thing which, in the judgment of Epicurus, his infal- *• 
lible senses did the most assure him oK So that there 
can be no shadow of a pretence why any should reject 
the being of a God, because of the impossibility to con- 
ceive any such bein^ as God is. If to this it be objected, 
that such things are implied in this idea which make it un- 
coHceivable, in that all the perfections in this Being are 
supposed to he irvftnite^ and infinity transcends our capacity 
<yf apprehension; to this I answer, i. That those who deny 
infinity in God, must necessarily attribute it to something 
'else ; as to infinite space, infinity of successions of ages 
and persons, if the world were eternal ; and therefore it is 
most unreasonable to reject any notion for that which, 
it is impossible, but if 1 deny that, I roust attribute it 
to something else, to whose idea it is far less proper 
than it is to God's. 2. Lest I should rather seek to 
avoid the argument than to satisfy it, I say, that, though 
infinite as infinite cannot be comprehended, yet we may 
clearly and distinctly apprehend a Being to be of that 
nature, that no limits can be assigned to it, as to its 
power or presence; which is as much as to understand 
It to be infinite. The ratio formalis. of infinity may 
not be understood clearly and distinctly; but yet the 
Being which is infinite may be. Infinity itself cannot 
be on this account, because however positive we. appre^ 
hend it, yet we always apprehend it in a negative way, 
because we conceive it by denying all limitations and 
bounds to it; but the Being which is infinite we appre- 
hend in a positive manner, although not adequately, be- 
cause we cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we 
may clearly and distinctly see the sea, though we cannot 
discover the bounds. of it; so may we clearly and dis- 
tinctly apprehend some perfections of God, when we fit 
our minds on them, although we are not able to gra^p 
them altogether in our narrow and confined intellects, 
because they are infinite. Thus we see that God's infi- 
nity doth nQt at all abate the clearness and distinctness of 
the notion which we have of God ; so that though the 
perfections of God are without bounds or limits, yet it 
bears no repugnancy at all to men's natural faculties, to 
have a settlea idea of a Being infinitely perfect in their 
minds. 

To the question I answer. It seems highly probaMe^ vi. 
and far more consonant to reason than the contrary, that 
this idea of God upon the mind of man Is no merely fic-» 
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^*^' God whose idea it is; and therefore doth suppose a reaU^ 
in tbe thing coniespofident to that objeotive reality which 
is in the understanding. For although I am not so well 
satisfied that the mere objective reaKt jr of tbe idea of God 
doth exceed the efficiency of the nund, as that idea Ib 
nakedly considered in itself^ because of tbe uulimilKd 
po wer^of tbe uaderatandii^ in conception^ yet I say> ooi^ 
cnderifig tl»il idea in aU the circuoistances «f it, it seems 
highly probable that it is no mere ens mH^miSf or figraeat 
of the understafiding ; and that will appear on these con- 
siderations* I. This idea is ef such a nature aa couU not 
be formed from the undeistandiog'a consideration of any 
eofporesd phaotasms » because wbateyer hath any ihin^ cf 
matter in it, involves of nneessity msny. im^rfisctioBs 
along with' it; for every part of mattet is divisible into 
mc^e parts. Now it is a thing evident to natural ]ight, 
that it is a greater perfectioa not to be (Visible ihsA to 
be so. Besides, corporeal phanliaams are so far from 
helping us in forming this idea^ tbat they alone hinder us 
from a distinct conception of it while wc atteaid to thiam.*; 
because these bear no proportion at all to such a Beioff. 
So that this idea, luMiveveF, must he a pure act of intel- 
lection ; and therefore supposing there were no other fa** 
culty in man but imagination, it wouU bear the greatest 
repugnancy to our conceptions; and it would be, accord- 
ing to the principles of Epicurus, and soiane modern phi- 
kisophef s^ a thing wholly unpossible ta form an ido^ of 
God, unless, with Spocurus, we imaginse him to be cor^ 
poreal, which is to say, he is no God. Which was 
the reason thai TuUy a«d, Epicurus did only nommg 
fatmre^ f« t^Uere DeoSf because such a notion of God 
IS repugnant to natural light. So that if this> idea dodi 
whoUy abstract from cotrporeal phantasms^ it thereby apr 
pears that there is a higher faculty in man's soul thu 
xnere ima^gination ; and it is hardly conceivable wheaoe a 
faci^ty, which thus extends itself to an infinnte! objeell, 
should come, but from an infinite Bca^g : especially if we 
consider, secondly, that the nnderaftnndingy in formiiB^ 
this idea of God, doth not by distinct acts firat coUnct 
one perfecticn,. and dien another, and at lasit unite theae 
together; but the simplicity and unity of all these peeEec*^ 
tions is as necessarily conceived as any of them. GvsdKt* 
ing then that the uoderstindmg, by toe observing of se- 
vml. perfedions. ia the worlds vighk, be able ta ahatracst 
th0se severally kom each bemg whereini they wer^ yet 
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ivtience should ffhe idea of the unitjr and imepambiGty of CM. AP. 
all these perfecations come? The mind may, it is troe^ ^* 
knit^ some things together in fictitious ideas; but then 
those are so far fmm unity with «ach other^ that in theili-* 
selves they speak mufctaal repugnaiicy to one another^ 
which makes them pnoper ejtiia raiionis ; but these seve- 
ral perfections are so far from speaking repugnancy to 
^each other, that the unity and inseparability of theoi is as 
necessary to the forming of this idea, as any other peN 
fection whatsoever. So that fnom hence it appears that 
the consideration of the p^fecticHis which are in the crea-* 
tures, is only an occasion given to the snind to help it in 
its idea of i^od, and not that the idea itself depends upon 
those perfections as the caiuaes of it ; as in the clearest 
mathematical truths the manner of demonstration may be 
necessary to help the understanding to its clearer assent, 
tliotagh the things in themselves be undoubtedly true. 
For all minds are not equally capable of the same truths; 
some ar« of ouicker apprehension than others are ; now 
idthough to slower apprehensions a more particular way 
.^f demonstrating things be nebessary, yet the truths in 
tkeniselves are equal, thotigfa they have not^equial evidence 
to several persons. 

3. It appears that this is no mere fictilidus idea, Stoth 
the vniformity of it in all persons who have freed. thens- 
seh^s fn»m the eirtanglements of corporeal phantasms. 
Those 'we call erUia ratioidsy we find, by experieiioe in owr 
minds, that they are formed ad placitum. We m^y ima* 
ginethemas many ways as vve please, but w^e s0e it as 
quite otherwise in this idea of God; for in thosd attribuftes 
or perfections, which by the Kght of nature we attribute 
to God, there isan uniform consent in all those who have 
divested their minds of corporeal phantoms in their con- 
cepttens of God. For While men have dgre^d that the 
ofageet of their idea is a Being ^wolutely perfect, there 
hm been no dissent in the perfectibns which have been 
attributed to it. None have Questioned but infinite wis- 
dom, goodne^, and power, jomed with necessity of eX' 
istence, have been all implied in tUs idea* So. that it js 
scaree possible to instance in anyone idea, no not of .those 
things which are most obvious to -our senses, ^wherein 
there hath been so gceat an unifrninity of men^s confsep- 
tiirajs^ as in ffhis idea of God. And the most gross <;orporeal 
idEsa of the most sensible matter bath been more liable to 
beats knd disputes among philosophers, than this idea of 
a Btin|^ mfioite and purely spiiitual. 'Which stroagly . 

VOL. I. z 
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BOOK proves my present prbpositiony that this idea of £rod is 
•^y^^very consonant to natural light; for it is hardly conceiv-^ 
able that there should be so universal a consent of minds 
in this idea, were it not a natural result from the free use 
of our reason and faculties. And that which adds further 
weight to this argument is, that although infinity be so 
necessarily implied in this idea of God, yet men do not 
attribute all kind of infinite things to God; for tberf 
being conceivable infinite number, infinite longitude, as 
well as infinite power and knowledge, our minds readily 
attribute the latter to God, and as readily abstract the 
other from his nature; which is an argument this idea 
is fliot fictitious, but argues reality in the thing corre- 
spondent to our conception of it. So much may suffice 
to clear the first proposition, viz. that the notion of a God 
is very suitable to the faculties of men's souls,' ana to that 
light of nature whieh they proceed by in forming the con- 
ceptions of things. 
VII. Those who deny that there is a God, do assert other 

Prop. a. ffiffigs fmfar less evidence of reason, and must by their oum 
principles deny some things which are apparently true. 
One wouM expect that suoi persons, who are apt to con- 
demn the whole world of folly, in believing the truth of 
religion, and would fain be admired as men of a deeper 
reach, and greater wit and sagacity than others, woiild, 
when they have exploded a Deity, at least give us some 
more rational and consistent account of thingsy than we 
can give that there is a God. But, on the contrary^ we 
find the reasons on which they reject a Deity so lament- 
ably weak, and so easily retorted upon themselves, and 
the hypotheses they substitute instead of a Deity so pre- 
carious, obscure, and uncertain^ that we need no other 
argument to evince the reasonableness of religion^ than 
from the manifest folly, as well as impiety, of those who 
Oppose It. Which we shall make evident by these two 
things i 1 / That while they deny a Deity, they assert other 
things on far less reason* 2, That by those principles on 
which they deny a Deity, they must der^ some things 
which are apparently true. 

1 . That they assert some things on far less reason than 
we do that there is a God. For if there be not an infinitely 
powerful God, who produced the world out of nothing, 
it must necessarily follow, according to the different prin- 
ciples of the Aristotelian and Epicurean Atheists, that 
either the world was as it is from all eternity, or else that 
it was first made by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
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Now r appeal to the reaaon of any person, who hatib the CHAP* 
Jree.use of it, whether either of these two hypotheses, ^* 
urged with the same, or greater difficulties, &c. be not 
far more weakly proved than the existence of a Deity is^ 
or the production of the. world by him. 

I. Thev run themselves into the same difficulties which 
they would avoid in the belief of a Deity ; and nothing 
can be a greater evidence of an entangled mind than this 
is : to deny a thing because of some difficulty in .it, and 
instead of it to assert another thing which is chargeable 
with the very same difficulty in a higher degree. Thus 
when they reject a Deity, because they cannot understand 
what infinity means ; both these hypotheses are liable to 
the £ame,untricacy in apprehending the nature of some^ 
thing infinite. For, according to the Epicureans^ there 
must be an infinite space ; and what greater ease to the 
mind is there in conceiving an idea of that, than of an in- 
finite Being? And if the world be eternal, there must 
have been past an infinite succession of ages ; and is not 
the understanding as easily lost in this^ as in an eternal 
Being which created the world ? For if the course of 
generations in the world had no beginning at all, (wl^ich 
necessarily follows upon the eternity of the world,) then 
an infinite number of successions are already past, and if 
paat^ then at an end; and so we find an infinite which 
nath had an end, which is a consequence becoming one 
who avoids the belief of a Deity, because infinity is an un- 
conceivable thing. Besides, if the number of generations 
bath been infinite, these two consequences will unavoid- 
ably follow, which the reason of any one but an Atheist 
would startle at, that one infinite may be greater than an- 
othi^ry and that the part is equal to the whole. For let 
hin^ fix where he pleases in the course of generations, I 
demand, whether in the great-grand-father's time the suc« 
cession of generations was finite or infinite; if finite, then 
it had a, beginning, and so the world not eternal; if infinite, 
then I ask, whether there were not a longer succession 
of generations in the time of his great-grand-cbildren, 
and so there must be a number greater than that which 
was infinite ; for the former succession was infinite, and 
■ this hath more generations in it than that had : but if it 
be said; that they were equal, because both infinite, then 
tb^ supcpssion of generations to the grand-father, being 
but a , part of that which extends to his grand-children 
.and posterity, the part is equal to the whole. And is 
not npw the notion of. an infinite Being enough to stum- 
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%0'OR h\t an Atheist'^ reason, when "be can ao fiimbly lekp 
^^^ 8b apparent ^contrttdictions ? I insist nbt on this as an cvt- 
flefnt detnonstration to prove a DcJty, which posstblj ft 
tnay not ambunt to, because it may only detnotistrate tfce 
impossibility of our nndbrstanding's comprehending thfc 
nature of infinfty. But however, it doth most evidently 
demonstrate the folly and unreasonableness df the Atheist, 
who reject* tbe being bf God bn the account of his in- 
fitiity/ when his understanding is more lost in apprehend- 
ing an infinite succession of generations ; which foHovirs 
from his supposition of the eternity of the world.- If 
then it be impossible, as it is, upon ^ny pranctples what- 
soever, to avoid the conception of somewhat infinite land 
eternal, either matter or «pace, or some being, let atfy-btfe 
^bpeal to his own reason whether it be not more i^ree- 
wlt to that, to attribute these perfections to such a 9ein^, 
to whose idea they tiecessafily belong, tfban to attrfbcrte 
them to this world, in whose conception they are nbt at 
all implied, but, on the contrary, they do far more puzzle 
our understandingiB, than when we conceive them to be in 
God? If soinewhat must have a continued duration, <ind be 
of kn unbounded nature, how much more rationalis it tb 
conceive wisdom, power, and 'gbodness, to be coujoihed 
with eternity and infinity, than to bestow these attribdt^s 
upon an empty space, or upon dtdl and unactive matter? It 
dannot be reason, then, but some more base and unwoir- 
thy principle, which makes the Atheist question the 
being of God, because his perfections are uncbnceivaWfc, 
"when, according to his own principles, the mottpu^HAJg 
attributes of God return upon him with rbore force and 
violence, and Aat in a more inexplicable manner. 
Tin. 2. As the Atheist must admit those things hlHiMlf 
• which he rejects the being of God for, so he admits therti 
^upon far weaker ^founds than we do attribute thwte- to 
God. If any thing may be made evident to tnatfs 
Viatural reason concerning the existence of a BeM^ \k> 
infinite as God is, we doubt not but to make ft afjfjfear 
that we have great assurance of the being of God 5 
but how far miist the Atheist gp^ "how heartily flatftt 
tie beg *befbre his hypothesis, either of the fortuitotis 
boncourse of atbms, or eternity of flUe world, wiH be 

g* ranted to lyrti} For ^f "we §tay till 'he proves eitfcfer;bf 
iesie by evrdetit and dertionstrative reasons, the %Wld 
tb^y bave ^n end before he proves his laftoms cotid^^it 
a beginning; arid we may find it etcnrrtal, a'piirtejhst, bt5- 
fore Tie can prove it was so a parte anfe. Vdr me 'pf6bf 



of g I^ily we wpeal to his own {acultk^^ i^WDU and con* c u a i^ 
alienee; we n^ake use of arguments before Ws eyes; wq '* 
brin^ the universal sense of mankind along with us : but 
for bis principles,, we must >^holIy alter the present sta^.of 
the world^and crumble the whole universe i;itp little par- 
ticles ; we Q^ust grind the sun to powder^ and by a^ hew 
way of interment turn the earth into dust and ashes, l>Q-r 
fore we can so much a3 imagine how the world could b^ 
framed. And when \ye ba.ve thus far be^ed leave tq 
upagine things to be what they nev^T were, we mu^t tjbi^Q 
^tand by in some infinite space to behold the friskinj^^ 
ftnd dancings about of the^e little parttQlejs of matter, tuQ^ 
by their frecjuent rencounters and justlings one upou ajv 
other, they at last link themselves together, and ruu SQ 
long in a round till they make whirlpools enough for auui| 
moon, and starsi, and all the bodies of the universe to 
emerge out of. But what was it wblph at first set t^es^ 
Cttle particles of matter in motiqn ? Whence came ^Q 
f^eat variety in them to produce such wonderful diversi* 
Ue^ in bodies as there are m the world ? How came these 
i^^ual motions to hit so luckily into, such admirable con<r 
^ivances as are in the universe ) When I once see a thou- 
sand blind QTien run the point of a sword in at a key-hpli^ 
without one qiissing; when I find them all frisking tQ<^ 
||[ether in a spacious field, and exactly meeting all at last 
ii\ the very middle of it; when I. once find, as TuUy 
tipeaks^ tl^e annals of Ennius fairly written in a heap of 
sand, aod, as Kepler's wife told him, a room full of herb^ 
niqying up and dawn, fall down into the e:5act order o| 
firilads, I i^ay then think the atouiical hypothesis prpha- 
ble, and nqt before. But what evidence of reason or dg-. 
niQustration haye we^ that the great bodies, of the world 
did result from such a motipn of these small partiqles I U ^ 
is possible tQ he soy saith Epicurus. What if we grant it 
possible ; can no things in the world be, which it is pos- 
sible might hovve. been otherwise 3 What else thinks Epic^- 
f us of the gener4tions of things now ? They are sugh cer- 
tainly as the world now is; and yet he oelieves it was 
onq^ otherwise. Must therefore a bare possibility of the 
contrary make us deny our reason, silence conscienpe, 
conl^adict the universal sense of mankind by excluding.^ 
Pelty out of the world ? But whence doth it appear pos*' 
sible? Did we ever find any thing of the sarne nature 
with the world produced in such a manner by such 9 con- 
course of ^toina ? Qr is It because we find in natural be- 
)Q^9 how viinch these p^cles of matter serve tp solve 

«3 
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BOOK the phsenomena of nature? But doth it at all follow, be- 
"^' cause now under Divine Providence, which wisfely orders 
the world, and things in it, that these particles, with their 
several affections and motion, may give us a tolerable ac- 
count of many appearances as to bodies, that therefore 
the universe had its original merely by a concretion of 
these, without any Divine hand to order and direct their 
motion ? But of this more when we come to the creation 
of the world ; our design now is only to compare the 
notion of a Deity, and of the Atheist's hypothesis in 
point of perspicuity and evidence of reason; of which let 
any one who hath reason judge. Thus we see how the 
Atheist, in denying a Deity, must assert something else 
instead of it, which is pressed with the same, if not great- 
er difficulties, and proved by far less reason. 
IX. The Atheist^ by the same principles on which he denies a. 

*• Gody must deny some things which are apparently true. 
Which will be evident by our running over the most 
plausible pretences which he insists upon. 

I. Because the being of God cannot be demonstrated. 
But how doth the Atheist mean it? Is it because God 
cannot be demonstrated to sense, that we cannot [digito 
monstrari et dicier hie est] point at him with our fingers ? 
It is a sign there is little of reason left, where sense is 
made the only umpire of all kinds of beings. Must all 
intellectual beings be proscribed out of the order of na- 
ture, because they cannot pass the scrutiny of sense? 
And by the same reason all colours shall be dashed out, 
because they cannot be heard; all noises silenced, be- 
cause they cannot be seen ? For why may not" one sense 
^ be set to judge of all objects of sense with far more 
reason, than sense itself be set as judge over intellectual 
beings ? But yet it is wisely done of the Atheist to make 
sen^e his judge; for if we once appeal to this, he knows 
our cause is lost ; for as he said of a physician, when one 
asked him whether he had any experience of him, No, 
said he. Si periculumfecissem, non viverem ; if I had tried 
him, I had been dead e7'e now ; so here, if God were to be 
tried by the judgment of sense, he must cease to be God ; 
for how can an infinite and spiritual Being be discerned' 
by the judgment of sense ? And if he be not an infinite 
and spiritual Being^ he is not God. But it may be the 
Atheist's meaning is not so gross, but he intendfs sueh a 
demonstration to reasdn, as that two and tivo make four ^ or 
that the whole is greater than the parts ; with sfuch a de- 
monstration he would sit down contented. But will no 
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ks8 th4n this serve him? What becomes then of the CHAP. 
world*s being made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms ? ?■ 
Is this as evident as that two and two make four? And 
will the philosophical Atheist really believe nothing in 
nature, but what is as evident to him in material beings as 
that the whole is greater than the parts? By any means 
let Atheists then write philosophy, that at the last the 
clocks in London may strike together, and the philoso* 
phers agree ; for I suppose none of them question that. 
But yet it is possible the Atheist may, in a good humour, 
abate something of this, and mean by demonstration such 
a proof as takes away all difficulties. If he means as Ca 
the ground of assent, we undertake it ; if as to the object 
apprehended, we reject it as unreasonable, because it it 
impossible a Being infinite should be comprehended by 
us ; for if it could, it were no longer infinite. But let us 
try this principle by other things ; and how evident is it 
that on this account some things must be denied which, 
himself will confess to be true? For instance, that oppror 
^brium philosophorum, the divisibility of quantity, or ex;^ 
tended matter .into finitfs or infinite parts; let him tak^ 
which side he please, and see whether, by the force of 
these arguments on either side, if he hold to this princi- 
ple, he must not be forced to deny that there is any such, 
ihing as matter in the world; and then we may well 
have an infinite empty space, when by force of this one 
principle both God and lAatter are banished quite out of 
the world. But if the Atheist will but come one step 
Ipwer, and by his demonstration intend nothing else but 
such a sufficient "proof of it as the nature of the thing is 
capable of, he will not only speak most consonantly to 
reason, but may be in some hopes of gaining satisfaction: 
for it is most evident, that all things are not capable of 
the like way of proof; and that in some cases the piossi- 
bility of the contrary must be no hindrance to an un? 
doubted assent. What these proofs are, will appear 
afterwards* I come to the next ground of the Atheist's 
opinion ; which is, 

2t. The weakness of some arguments brought to prove a 
Deity* But let us grant that some arguments will not do 
itf doth it therefore follow that none can do it ? What if 
some have proved the sun to be the centre of the worlds 
and the motion of the earth, by very weak arguments^ 
will the Atheist therefore question it ? What if Epicurus 
hath proved, his atomical hypothesis by some silly 
sophisms, will the Atheist therefore rather believe the 
Qre^tion of the world than it? What if the Atheist may 

Z4 
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VOOK makef kiaMlf tpott u sone gtories of apjpnrittofisvkMbMi 
^"^ on » prove a Deity, doth it therefore tollofr there is 110 

"""""""""^ God, because some persons have been over-credalons ? 
What if some, having more zeal than knowledge, nsar 
attribute such things to Godfs immediate band, wbion 
nay be produced by natural causes, doth it thence follow 
that Grod hath no hand in govc|rniiig the world at all ? 
What if fears, and hc^ies, and persuasvoos, may depend 
much on principles of education, must conscience then 
be resolved wholly into these ? What if some devoutr me- 
knoholist may embrace the issues of hie own imajmiatioo' 
for the. impressions of the Divine Spirit, doth it therefore 
follow, that religion is nothing but strength of fancy, im** 
proved by principles of education > What if sofne of the 
numerous proofs of a Deity were cut ofT, and only thottx 
made use of which are of the greatest force, would the 
truth suffer at all by that? I grant advantage is often 
taken against a thing moite by one weak arguniefiC 
brought for it, than for it by the strongest proofs : hm I 
say it is unreasonable it should be so ; and were nien ra^ 
tidnal and ingenuous, it would .not be so. Mattty times 
arguments may be good in' their order, but they are mis- 
placed ; some may prove the thing rational, which may 
not prove it true ; some may shew the afbsurdities of tha 
adversaries' rejecting the thmg, which may not be sul^ 
ficient to prove it. Now when men number, and not 
weigh their arguments, but give tbem in the lump to the 
main aoestion, without fitting them to t4ieir several rSaces^ 
tfeey 00 oiore disservice to the main of the battle py the 
disorder et their forces, than they- can advantage it by the 
number of them. 

^. Anodser great pretence the Atheist hath, is, that re^ 
ligiMiiSiOnly an invention of politieians, winch they awe 
peoi^ with as they pieaae ; and therefore tell them of a 
Oodyand^ another world, as motors send young children 
to spbodi to keep tbem in better order, that they may 
govern them with thet greater ease. To this I answer, i. 
Religion, I grant, hath a great influenee upon the well* 
governing the w^rld ; nay, so great, that were the Athe- 
ist'si opinion true, ^d the wodd persQaded oif it, it wera 
impossible the world: conid be well ^ovefned. For the go^ 
v&rnment of the world in civil societies dependa not so 
much on force, as the sarcred bonds of duty and allei^nee^ 
which hold a nation that dwna religion as true, in far surer 
otxBgationa to. endeavour the peace and welibre of a; na- 
tidn than dver viirieaee caaj do. For m this ease only an 
oppoitunity is vl^atdied for to> sbakli off that which they 
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mccoumtf a yoke upon thtit n^ks ; whereas when metf^^ CH h p. 
minds are possessed whh a sense of duty and obligation '^ 
to obedience out of conscience^ the reins may be held 
with greater ease } and yet the people be better managed 
by them, than by such as only gall and enrage tbem. 
So that I grant true religion to be the most sepviceable> 

rinciple for the governing of civil societies : but withal, 
say, 24 It were impoesible religion should be sa much 
made use of for the governing of people, were there not a 
real prope«Msity and inclination to religion imprinted on 
the minde of men. For as, did not men love themselves 
and their children, their estates and interests, it were im-* 
possible to keep them in obedience to laws : but doth it 
ibllow, because magistrates persuaide people to obedience^ 
by suiting laws to the general interest of men, l^at 
dierefore the magistrates first made them love themselves 
and their own concerns ? So it is in religion ; the magis-' 
trate may make use of this propensity to religion in men 
for civil ends, but his making use of at doth suppose it^ 
and not instill it. For were religion nothing else in. the 
world bat a design only of poikicians, it would be im-«^ 
possible to keep that design fi^om being discovered at one 
tkne or other ; and- when once it came to be knqwn, it , 
would hurry the whole world into confusion; atid the 
people would male no scruple of all Oaths and obliga- 
tionsv but every one would seek to do others what miSi-> 
chief he could if be bad opportunity, and obey no further 
than fear a«d force constrained him. Therefove no prin- 
ciple can> be so dangeroua to a state as atheism, nor any 
diing more promote its peace than true religion ; and the 
more men are persuaded of the truth of religion, they 
wfU be the becter subjects, and the more usehil in civtf 
societies. As well then may an Atheist say there b no 
sneh thing as good*natttre in the worlds because that i» 
apt to be abused, nor any such thing as love, because that 
may be cheated ; as that religion is nothhig but a design, 
because meni may make it staw to their private ends. Thus 
we see how the Atheist, 6y^ the force of those principiea 
<m which be denies a God, mvist be forced to deny other 
dmgs; which yet, by his own confession^, are apparently 
troe. 

- So I come to the third proposition, which ie, Tkat wb X. 
kav0i OS" certain evidence that there is a Qod^ as we can have, ^^' 3* 
considering his nature. When we demand the proof of a 
tbang, our first eye must be to the nature of the thing 
whieii WIS desire may be proved; for tbings eqtKilly true 
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BOOK are not capable of equal evidence^ nor have like maamsrs 
^^^' of probation. There is no demonstration in Euclid will 
serve to pnove that there are such places as the Indies. 
We cannot prove the earth is round by the judgment of 
sense, nor that the soul is immortal by corporeal phan* 
tasms. Elyery distinct kind of being hath its peculiar way 
of probation } and therefore it ought not to be at all won^ 
dered at^ if the supreme and infinite Being have his pe^ 
ouliar way of demonstrating himself to the minds of mtn^ 
If then we have as evident proofssof the existence o& God 
as we can have, considering the infinity of his nature, it 
is all which in reason we can desire; and of that kind of 
proofis v^e have these following: For, i. If God hath 
stamped an universal character of himself upon the minds of 
men; 2. If the things in the world are the manifest effects 
of iiifinite wisdom^ goodness, and power; 3. ^ there be 
such things in the world which are unaccountable without a 
Deity; then we may with safety and assumqce conclude 
that there is a God, 

I. That God hath imprinted an universal character of 
himself on the minds of men; aud thai may he known by- 
two tnings. I. If it be stLch as bears the same importance 
among aU persons* z. If it be such as cannot be mistaken 
for the char€Lcter of any thing else, 

i. I begin witn the first, whereby I shall prove this 
character to be universal, because the whole world hath 
consented in it. This argument we may rely on with the 
greater security, because it was the only argument which 
retained the Deity in the ancient school of Epicurus ; 
which, could he have thought of as eas/ a way of evad- 
ing, as he thought he had found out as to the origin of 
die universe, he was no such great friend to the very 
name of a Gxxl, as to have retained it as an anticipation 
or prolepsis of human nature. And this argument, from 
the universal consent of the world, was that which bore 
the greatest sway among the philosophers ; who went by 
nothing but dictates of natural light,, which they could 
not so clearly discover in any^ things as in those which 
all mankind did unanimously consent in. Two things 
I shall make out this by. i. That no sttfflcient account 
can be given of so universal a consent, unless it be supposed 
to be the voice of nature, a. Thai the dissent of any par* 
ticular persons is not sufficient to control so universm an 
agreement* 

I . That no sufficient account of it can be given, but only 
by assfsrting it to be a dictate of nature^ Ini so stranpe a 
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dissent as there hath been in the world, concerning most CHAP, 
of those thinffs which relate to mankind in common, as ^' 
the models of government, the laws they are ruled by, 
the particular rites and customs of worship, we have the 
greatest reason to judge that those common principles, 
which were the foundations on which all these several 
diiferent customs were built, were not the effect of any 
positive laws, nor the mere force of principles of educa- 
tion, but something which had a deeper root and founda- 
tion in the principles of nature itself. A common and 
universal effect must flow from some common and uni- 
versal cause. So the Stoic argues in TuUy : if there were 
no God, non tarn stabilis opinio permaneret^ nee confirma-Cxctto de 
retmr diutumitate temporis, nee una cum seculis cetattbusque^^}- '^'^ 
hominum inveterare potuisset. It is strange to think that * "" ^* ^' 
mankind, in so many ages of the world, should not 
grow wise enough to rid itself of so troublesome an 
opinion as that was, of the being of God, had it not been 
true. 

We see, in all the alterations of the world, other vain 
opinions have been detected, refuted, and shaken off: if 
tnis had been such, how comes it to remain the same in 
all ages and nations of the world ? Opinionum commenta 
delet diesy naturce judicia cortfirmat,- It is a great discredit 
to time, to make it like a river in that sense; that it bears 
up only lighter things, when matters of greatest weight 
are sunk to the bottom, and past recovery. This may 
pass for a handsome allusion, as to the opinions and 
writings of particular persons, but cannot be understood of 
such things which are founded on the universal consent of 
the world ; for these common notions of human nature 
are so suited to the temper of the world, that they pass 
down the strong current of time with the same facility 
that a well built ship, though of good burden, doth fur- 
row the ocean. So that if we must adhere to the alle- 
gory, it is easily replied, that it is not the weight of 
things which makes them sink, but the unsuitableness of 
their superficies to that of the water. So we see a small 
piece of wood will sink^when a stately ship is borne up; 
so such things which have not that agreeableness in them 
to the dictates of nature may soon be lost ; but such aa 
He so even upon the superficies of the soul will still float 
above the water, and never be lost in the swiftest current 
of time. Thus we assert this universal consent of man- 
kitid, as to the existence of a Deity, to be athing so con-n. 
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^oeiL •Qaant to our nator^ reAion, that aa long as tbara. ar^ 

^^^^ men ia tHc world, it will continua. 

' jti. But now it 16 hardly conoeivable, according to th^ 

principles of Epicuruis, bow mankind should universalljjii 

agree in socn/s comnaon sentiments; much less how it 

should bav^ such «n anticiptfttion, as himself grants, of tb^ 

being of God. For if the, soul be nothing ^Ise but soid«( 

Uertius, 1. more active ajnd vigorous particles of matter (as Dioffen^ 

X. in T. I^aertius tells us, that bis opinion was, that the soul ww 

Giunend. S^^g ^^ ^^ ^ system t$ ar^i^aw Xtiorarow x^} ffoyfuKs^or 

t(mi. ii. ts»v, of tjket TOQSit SMoath and round atoms ;) if so, it is very 
1. tit. sect 3. hard apprthendiDg bow any such things as anticipalions. 
Of common notions^ can be lodged in the soul ; for if oiiii 
souls bo nothing else but soo)# small spbsirical corpufclea 
which move up and down the body 9, as the EpicMreap 
philosophy supposeth, then all our knpwledgje and per-* 
ception must depend on motion ; which motion must b^ 
by the impression of CKternal ofcyects ; which Lucicetiiis^ 
acknowledgeth and contends for. 

LncicLl.iv. hivenies primis a sensibus esse crealam 

▼• 4*o« Notitiam veru 

If then our knowledge of truth comes in by our sense^s^ 
and sensation doth wholly depend upon the impression qC 
outward objects,, what bMscomes of all common nqtianay 
aod of the prolepsis of a Deity ? Unless we suppose tbe^ 
knowledge of a Deity came in by sense, wbicb ISpicurua 
himself denies, when be attributes to the- Deity, not 
Cicero de CQTpus^ but qvfiisi CQTpuSy as TuUy tella us, and therefor^ 
Nat. Deor. ^e ia not a proper object of sense. So that it is impossibly 
tbere should be any such thing as a natural notion, whicH 
may be the ground of universal consent among m^in 
accordiiig to the doctrine of ^E^picurus.; and therefore it 
atands to all reason in the world, that9 if our senses bci 
the only competent judges of truth, men should difiec 
about nothing more than such things which cannot be 
tried by the judgment of sense. ; such as the notion of ^ 
Ood is, (for where should men be more uncertain in theic 
• judgments, than in such things which they have np rul^ 
at ail to go by in the judging of ?) but we are so Jfar from 
finding it so, that men sure nothing so muph a^^eed about 
the objects of sense, as they are about the existence of n 
Deity ; and therefore we see this universal consent of 
mankind, concerning a GoA,^ cannot be salved by the 
principles of those who deny tt; according to wkick OQ 
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woooiit at all oan 1>e giren of any Budi thiiigg as univerf al <:'H a>. 
or common notions. ^' 

Ndcher ^oantthis universal consent of mankind be ener> xii. 
'i^ted with any greater probability by those Atheists who 
assert the eternity of the world, and resolve this consent 
^»^olly into mere tradition ; anch as the fabks of poets 
vc^re oonveyed in from one to another. Eor I denoand, 
o^neefrning this tradition, whether «velr it Imd any begm- 
iring'4»* no ? If it had no beginning, it cot^dd be do >tra* 
ditioni fin* that must run up to sotne persons from whom 
it first came. Again, if it had no begimitng, it was ne- 
cessary tiiat it ifthould always he on the same accounts oli 
wMch they make tiie world eternal. And if it be ne<ses^ 
•ary, it muse be antecedent to acny free act of man^s will 
wtttch tradidbn 'Suppoaeth ; and ao -some fal^ opinicoi 
would be found to be as necessary as the world's bmng 
lAmtml, (and by consequence the world's being etemd 
>may be a necessary false opinion :) but if any i^ne 
'Opinion be once granted necessary, it then fellows that 
4>ur iia^culties are not true, and that nature is a necessary 
cause of some notorious falsity ; which is the highest im- 
peachment the Acfaeidt eould have laid upon his only 
^addr6d naiture ; which must then have done that which 
Aristotle was aahamed to think ever natiM^ should be 
{^uiity^f, which is something in vain; for to what purpose 
sfaodfd man have rational faculties, if he be under ati 
unavoidable nsrcessity of being deceived ? If then it be 
^gtaifted that this tradition had once a lieginning, either it 
bi^an with human natuit^, or human nature did exist 
jongbefete it. If it began with matikind, then mankind 
'bad ^ be^nning, and so the vf^rld waa not ^^mal ; if 
matikind did edst before this traditiotn, I then enquire hi 
>what citnb, :mA by what means, <^ine this traklMon first 
^'be ^ftnbrated, if it doth not suppose the etktenct of a 
Deiqr ? -Can any ^ge be nfiiemiOKed ^ history, wherein 
ijiis tfadfljon "was not untve^saDy r^^hed ? And, ^hiish 
iaitfost «o odr'parpose, the fvmher ^we gi» back in histei^ 
^t)e IbUiif >ihe worid wns of di^cries, if w^ tielieve ^e 
iH|«kt^ Mitoities'; but however %o age can lie infi^anecd 
in,'^her^'thi«4mdltion begaiyfl^6t%ol9iiebeKeve^ in the 
iMM. We ^ft sraee the ^oc^ic Mdes 4^ their tmsi 
4fifptghwlj by' the mstktimiies^^ those whti telieved %hem ; 
ii»i»4cnow riie'«maduli«i:aiigfehon9 of^eih) and w4lntdocrr^e 
t)f«y tlK^clfiWtie^gkigof'fbMi^l "tve iM jgfei^t divershi^s 
^tf^Mg ahMnirtminth^ tmmntng t>f thfe^, and ma«fy 
tladona ^kat M^ifk* ilRKsrd of th^Hi. &t(t %11 things -^re 
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BOOK quite Otherwise in this tradition ; we have none to fix on 
^^^* / as the first authors of it. If the world were etenial» and 
the belief of a Deity fabulous^ we cannot understand by 
what artifice a fabulous tradition could come to be so 
universaUy received in the world, that no nation of old 
could be instanced in by the inquisitive philosophers, but 
however rude and barbMU*ous it was, yet it owned a deity. 
How could such a tradition be spread so far, but either by 
force or fraud ? It could not be by force, becav»e em- 
braced by an unanimous consent, where no force at all 
hath been used ; and hath been so rooted in the very na- 
tures of those people who have been most tender of their 
liberties, that tney have resented no. indignity so highly, 
as any afironts they conceived to be offered to their gods* 
Nay, and where any persons: seem to quit the belief of. a 
Deity, we find what force and violence they have used to 
their own reason and conscience, to bring tbemsielves. to 
atheism, which they could not subdue their minds to any 
longer than the will could command the understanding.; 
which, when it gained but a little liberty . to examine 
itself, or view the world, or was alarmed with jtbunder, 
earthquakes, or violent sickness, did bring back again the 
sense of a Deity with greater force and power than they 
had endeavoured to shake it off with. Now had this tra- 
, dition come by force intp the world, there would, have 
been a, secret exultation of mind to be freed irom it ; as 
we see nature rejoiceth tq shake off every thing which is 
violent, and to settle every thing according to its due 
order. It is only fraud, then, which can be with any 
reason imagined m this case ; and how unreasonable it js 
to imagine it here, will appear to any one who doth oon- 
sider how extremely jealous the world is of being imposed 
upon by the subtlety of such who are thought to be. the 
greatest politicians. For the v^ opinion of their subtlety 
makes them apt to suspect a design in every thing they 
speak Or do ; so that nothing doth more generally hinder 
the entertaining of any motion so much among vulgar 
people, as that it comes from a person reputed very 
politic. So that the most politic way of gaming upon 
the apprehensions of the vulgar, is by taking upon one the 
greatest appearance of simplipity and integrity ; and> this 
now could not be done by such politicians which we now 
speak of, but by accommodating themselves to such 
things in the people, which were so tonsoniint tp their 
natures, that tney could suspect np design at all in the 
matters propounded to them. And thuS: I assert it to 
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bai'e been in the present casey in all those politic go- CHAP, 
vernors who at first brought the work! into both civil and ^ ?• 
religious societies^ after they were ^rown rude and bar- 
barous; for as it had been impossiblef to have brought 
then) into civil societies^ unless there had been supposed 
an inclination to society in them, so it had been equally 
impossible to have brought them to embrace any parti- 
cular way of religion, unless there had been a natural 
propensity to religion implanted in them, and founded in 
the general belief of the existence of a Deity^ And there*^ 
fore we never find any of the ancient founders of common- 
wealths go about to persuade the people that there was. a 
God ; but this they supposed, and made their advantage 
of it, the better to draw the people on to embrace that 
way of worship, which they delivered to them as most 
suitable t6 their own design. And this is plainly evident 
in the vast difference of designs and interests which were 
carried on in the Heathen world, upon this general appre- 
hension of a Deity. How came the world to be so easily 
abused into religions of all shapes and fashions, had not 
there been a natural inclination in men's souls to religion, 
and an indelible idea of a Deity on the minds of men ? 
Were then this propensity groundless, and this idea ficti- 
tious, it were the greatest slur imaginable which could 
be cast upon nature, that, when the instincts of irrational 
agents argue something real in them, only man, the most 
noble being of the visible world, nmst be fatally carried 
to the belbf of that which never was. Which yet hath 
90 great a force and awe upon man, that nothing creates 
so great anxieties in his life as this doth; nothing lays 
ihim more open to the designs of any who have an intent 
to abuse him. But yet further : these politicians who first 
abused, the world, in telling theitn there was a God, did 
they themselves believe there was a God or no ? If thoy 
did, then they, had no such end as abusing the world into 
such a belief f if they did not, upon what accounts did 
they believe there was none, when the people were so 
reaay to believe there was one ? Was that as certain / a 
•tradition before that there waa no God, as afterwards 
-they made it to be that there was ? If: so, then all tho^e 
people whom they persuaded to believe there was a God,' 
<dtd before all believe there was no^e; and how can it 
possibly enter, into the reaspn of any man to think that 
people who had, been brou^t up. in the belief that theve 
was no God at all^ nor^any state sU^er this life, should all 
unanimously <quit the principlei^ of education which tended 
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:BOOK to muoh to tbdr ease and pleftsore here, to btliove tfaei'e 
>^' was a God and another life, and thereby to fill themsdves 
foil of fears and disquietnientB, merely becauie their riilers 
told them so ? Again, if these rulers themselves were so 
wise as not to believe a Deity, can we imagine there ever 
was such an affe of the worlds wherein it fell out ao 
happily that only the rulers were wise, and all the sdfc* 
jeets fools ? But it may be, it will be said, that all who 
Av0re uAse themselves did not believe a Deity y but yet eoth 
sensed to the practice cf rd^hmj because it wae so useful 
for the government ofmanhnd: but can it be thoti^ht 
that all these wise men, whid) we must suppose of se* 
wral ranks and degrees^ (for philosophers are not alwats 
statesmen, nor statesmen philosophers,) should so readOy 
concur in sueh a thing, wnich tended most to ^e fnterest 
of the prince, and to the abuse of the world ? Wotsid 
none of them be ready to assert the tfuth, thoiagh it were 
tett to make a party of their own, and discover to the 
'people that it was only the ambition, and design >of cbcSf 
gov«rnofs which sought to bring the people to slavery by 
the belief of such things, which were contrary totbe tHi- 
dition of their forefathers, and would make their lives, »if 
they believed th<^, continually troublesome and ittnquiet ? 
Or if we could suppose things should bit thus in 'ssie 
nation, what is this to the virbole world, which the Atbs»t 
here supposeth eternal ? What, did all the rulers of the 
world exactly agree in one moment of time, or at least in 
one age, thus to abu^ the world ? Did the designs of 
governors, and the ctieduiity of all people, £a.H out to be 
so suitable together? But, on the contrary, ^wis do not 
£nd that governors can have the judgttients of people so 
at their (command, that they can tnake them to beiiete 
w4>at they please. If it were so, we may well nscf widi 
the atlieistfcal l^ope, Heu quam minimo regitur timwini ; 
Ufhat a twine thread will rtde4he iv&rld! But grasting 
these thingti, (w)iich any but an Athei^ will say lar^ im- 
possiMe,) jet whence should it come to pass that the 
world, which is generally led «iotie by the opinions of 
their forefiithers than by reason, ^hotild so cancel tbkt 
former tradition that t^tere^^tras nO 6od, th^t no remaifiii^ 
' footsteps of it can be traced in any l^i^tory of ^hese times ? 
Or did the governors all >consent to abohsh all recordb 4>f 
it? Public and writtm I grant they mfight; but ^ot tbeie 
out of men's rhinds and memories, vtrbich vvould lta?e 
•been, for the ease of the minds of their posterity, 4conv«9«d 
in some seor^r ooMa from father to tfa^ cbildftn* It 
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may he, it will be said, so it was, hut men durst fiat prof^s c ff AF^ 
iij^rfear of the laws: but it is not evident that the law8 ..^•. 
of all the ancient common wealths were so severe against 
atheism ; and v^ithal, how came some of the wisest and 
most philosophical men of Greece and Rome to embracie 
the existence of a Deity^ aS A thing far more consonant td 
reason thanr the contrary opinion, and established their 
belief on such evidences from nature itself, that none of 
their antagonists were able to answer them ? It was fiot 
Certainly the fear of laws which made men rational and 
inquisitive into the natures and causes of things ; and yet 
those who were such amidst the great idolatries of the 
Heathen, and being destitute of Divine revelation, yet 
iineeiy and firmly assented to the existence of A Deity. 
Had it been only fraud and imposture which brougnt 
men to believe a God, whence came it to pass that tbi9 
fraud was not discovered by these philosophers, who wer^ 
far better able, by their ncfarness to those eldest times, 
and mruch converse abroad in other nations, (for some' 
tfmvelkd into Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India, merely to 
gain knowledge,) to have found out such an imposture^ 
had it been such, than any of our modern Atheists ? 
Whence come the»e now, in this almost decrepit age of 
the world, to be the first smellers out of so great a design ? 
By what means, what tokens and evidence came such ati 
imposture to their knowledge ? Because, forsooth, the 
world is still apt to be abused by a pretence of religion ; 
but he that doth not see how silly and ridiculous a sophism 
that is, either by his own reason, or by what hath gone 
before^ hath wrt and reason little enough to be an Atheist. 
Some^ therefore, who would seem a little wiser than th^ 
vtdgar sort of Atheists, (for it seems there is a mdgus 
Bxnong them too', I wish it be more for their meanness 
than multitude,) are so far convinced of the unreasonable- 
ness of judging that the belief of a Deity came in by 
fraud, that, finding it so general and universal, they attri- 
bute it to as general and universal a cause ; which is the 
infiuenoe of the stars. So true still is that of the poet, 
cwbim ipsum pethnus stultitia; for by what imaginable 
ittflo^nco come the stars to plant opinions in men's minds 
80 'deeply and universally? But yet further: is this opi- 
nion> which is thus caused by the stars, true or false ? If 
tkir opinion bo true, v^e have what we desire 5 if false, 
what malignant inilufen<ie is this Of the stars, so powerfully 
to sway men to the hdief of a ^Isity ? How far are the 
stata tiien fix>m doing good to manlund, when they are 
VOL. I. A a 
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ftooK 80 in6uentia] to deceive the world! But then, by whaC 
ft^* peculiar influence come tome men to be freed frem thb 
*■* general imposture ? If the cause be so universal, the effect 

must be universal too. But if only the nativity, and con- 
tinuance of some Darticular religions, may be calcuhled 
by the stars, (as Cardan and Vaninus atheistically sup** 
pose,) whence then comes the general propensity and 
mclination to religion in all ages and nations of the 
world ? If it be then caused by the heavens in general, it 
must be produced necessarily and universaUy ; and so to 
be an Atheist were impossible. If it be caused by the m- 
fluence of some particular stars, then when that mfluence 
ceaseth, the world would universally relapse into atheism. 
So that there is no possible way of avoiding this umversal 
oonsent of mai^ind, as an aigument that th^e is b Gcvd, 
when all the pretences of the Atheist agunst it are so 
weak, ridiculous, and impertinent. 
XIII. The only thing then left for him is, to deny the truth 
of the thing, viz. that there is such an universal consent ; 
because some persons have been found in the world who 
have not agreed wkh the rest of mankind in this opinion. 
To this I answer, (which was the second particular for 
clearing this argument,) that the dissent of these persons 
is not sufficient to manifest the consent not to be uni^ 
versal, and to arise from a dictate of nature : for I demand 
of the greatest Atheist, whether it be sufficient to say that 
it is not natural for men to have two legs, because some 
have been born with one; or that it is not natural for 
men to desire life, (which the Atheist loves so dearly,) 
because there have been so many who have taken away 
their own lives ? If it be said, that these are monsters and 
anomalies in nature, and therefore not to be reckoned in 
the regular account of things, the same I may with as 
great reason say of Atheists, that they are to be dispunged 
out of the census of such who act upon free principles of 
reason ; because there may be some peculiar reasons civen 
of their dissent from the rest of mankind in the denial of a 
Deity. We see by the old philosophers how &r the 
affectation of novelty, and ambition ot being cried up for 
no vulgar wits, may carry men to deny such things, which 
are most common and obvious in the world. Is there any 
thing more plain and evident to reason, than that it impli^ 
a contradiction for the same thing to be and not to be at 
the same time? And yet if we believe Aristotle, who 
Arist. Me- largely disputes against them, w) ii rwsg o! ptArol-rt Ivfitp^M'* 
uphyi.i.iv.;^^/"^^^ TO auTo ehou i^ fni) ehcu. There were same who 
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tiffiirmed that a thing might be and- not be at the same time. C H aP. 
What so evident in nature as motion? Yet the philo* ^* 
sopher is well known who disputed against it^ and thought 
himself subtle in doing so too. What are men more 
assured of than that they live $ and y^t (if it be not too 
dogmatical^ even in that, to believe the Sceptics) it was a 
thing none could be assured of? What are our senses 
more assured of than that the snow is white ? Yet all the 
^philosophers were not of that opinion. Is this then suffix 
cient reason on which to deny an universal content, be^- 
cause some philosophers opposed it, when it is most un* 
doubtedly true, which Tully sharply speaks of the ancient 
philosophers, Nihil tarn abstdndum quod non dixerit aliquis Cieao de 
phitosophorum ; there was no absurdity so great, but itfound^^. ^^^^* 
a philosopher to vouch it I But in this case those pbilo«> * "'* 
sophers who questioned the existence of a Deity^ though 
they were not for number to be compared with those who 
asserted it^ yet were hot so inexcusable therein as our 
modern Atheists^ because they then knew no other way 
of religion, but that which was joined with horrible su« 
peratition, and ridiculous rites of worship. They were 
strangers to any thing of Divine revelation^ or to any real 
miracles wrought to confirm it; and to such a way of 
serving God which is most agreeable to the Divine na- 
ture^ most suitable to our reason, most effectual for ad- 
vancing true godliness in the world. And although this 
most excellent religion, viz. the Christian, be subject to 
many scandals, by reason of the corruptions which have 
been mixed with it by those who have professed it, yet 
the religion itself is clear and untainted ; bein^ with great 
integrity preserved in the sacred records of it. So that 
now atheism hath far less to plead for itself, than it had 
in the rkiidst of the ignorance and superstition of the 
Heathen idolatries. But if we should grant the Atheist 
more than he can prove, that the number of such who 
denied a Deity hath been great in all ages of the world, is 
it probable they should speak the sense of nature, whose 
opinion, if k were embraced, would dissolve all ties and 
ooligations whatsoever, would let the world loose to the 
highest licentiousness without check .or control, and would 
in time overturn all civil societies ? For, as Tully. hath 
largely shewn. Take away the being and providence of GodOcero de 
out of the worldy and there follows nothing btU perturbation^^^*^'* 
and confusion in it; not only all sanctity , piety j and devo^ {J^^i^ i^ 
tion is destroy edy but all faith; virtue^ and human societies 
too ; which are impossibie to be upbeld without religion, 

i^ a 2^ 
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BOOK fts not only he, but Plato, Amtbtle^ and Plularcb, have 

>*^- fully demonBtrated. Shall such persons^ then, who hold 

an opinion 80 contrary to all other dictates of nature, 

rather speak the sense of nature, than they who have 

aiterted the belief of a Deity, which tends so much to 

Advance nature, to regulate the world, and to reform the 

Kves of men ? Certainly if it were not a dictate of nature 

that there was a God, it b impossible to conceive the 

world should be so constant in the belief of him, wheo 

the thobgbts of him breed so many anxieties in men's 

minds ; and withal, since God is neither obvious to sense, 

nor his nature comprehetisible by human reason : wUch 

is t^ stronger evidence it is a character of himself which 

God hath imprinted on the minds of men, which make^ 

them so unanimously agree that he is, when they can 

neither see him, nor yet fully comprehend bim. For any 

whole nation which have consented in the denial of a 

Deity, we have no evidence at alh Some suspicions, it is 

title, there were at firsts concerning some very barbarous 

people in America; hut it is since evident, though they 

are grossly mijBtaken as to the nature of God, yet they 

worship something instead of him, such as the Toupinam' 

houUSf CarihSf PatagonSf TapuicBf and othexs ; of the kst 

V<«>tt» A<J- of which y ossfus, from one Christ(^horus Arcissewski, a 

l.^r. de^ Polonian gentleman, who waa among them, hath given a 

Idol. p. 2. large account of their religion, and the n>anner of their 

worshipping of their gods, both good and bad^ And that 

which among these Indians much confirms our present 

argu^ient is, that only those who have been the most 

barbs^rous and savage nations, have been suspected of irre^ 

Hgion, but the more civilized they have been,, the niore 

evident their sense of religion. The Peruvians worship 

Vtd. Aco- one chief God, whom they call Firachocha and Pachaca-^ 

sum, 1. V. ^^^ whidi is as much as.The Creator of heaven and earth. 

Lips. Mon. And of the religion of the Mexicans, Lipsius and others 

et Ezempl. i^eak. So that the nearer any have approached to civility 

Politic. jm^ knowledge, the more ready they have been to own a 

Deity; and none have had so little sense of it a& they who 

are almost degenerated to brutes; and whether of these 

two now comes nearer to reason, let any one who hath it 

judge. 

XIV. Another great evidence, that God hath imprinted a 

oliaraoter. or idea of ^ himself on the minds of men> is^ 

hecause such things are eantaimed' in this idea of God^ uMch 

domcessarily mply his'essistfinee. The masn force^ of riiis 

argugient lies la this s J^hat- which we e^ €harly tmd dk^^ 



2« 
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tinctl]/ perceive to belong to the nature and essence of a chap. 
ihing^ may le with truth affirmed of the thing ; not that it ^- 
may be a&rroed with truth to belong to the nature of the 
thing, for that were an empty tautology ; but it may be 
aflSrmed with truth of the thing itself ; as if I clearly per-* 
ceive^ upon exact enquiry, that to be an animal doth belong 
to the nature of man, I may with truth affirm that man is 
a living creature ; if I find it demonstrably true that a 
triangle hath three angles ec^ual to two right ones, then I 
may truly affirm it of any triangle. But now we assume^ 
that, upon the most exact search and enquiry, I clearly 
perceive that necessary existence doth immutably belong 
to the nature of God; therefore I may with as much 
truth affirm that God exists, as that man is a living cresK 
ture^ or a triangle hath three atigles equal to two right 
ones. But because many are so apt to suspect some kind 
of sophism in this argument, when it is managed from the 
idea m men's minds, because that seems to imply only an 
objective reality in the mind, and that nothing can be 
thence inferred as to the existence of the thing whose idea 
it is ; I therefore shall endeavour to manifest more clearly 
the force of this argument^ by proving severally the sup- 
positions which it stands upon ; which are these three ; 

1. That clear and distinct perception of the mifid is the 
greatest evidence we can have of the truth of ariy thing. 

2. That we have this clear perception that necessary exists' 
ence doth belong to the nature of God. 3. That if necessary 
existence doth belong to God's nature, it unavoidably follows 
that he doth exist. Nothing can be desired more plain or 
full to demonstrate the force of this argument, than by 
proving every one of these. 

1. That the greatest evidence we eon have of the truth of 
a things is a clear and distinct perception of it in our miTias, 
For otherwise the rational faculties of man's soul woula 
be wholly useless, as being not fitted for any end at all, if 
upon a right use of them men were still liable to be de* 
ceived. I grant the imperfection of our minds in this 
present state is very great, which makes us so obnoxious 
to error and mistake; but then that imperfection lies in 
the proneness in man's mind to bd led by niterest and 
prejudice in the judgment of things ; but in such things 
as are purely speculative and rational5 if the mind cannot 
be certain it is not deceived in them, iC can have no cer- 
tainty at all of any mathematical demonstrations.- I^ow 
we mid in our own minds a clear and convincing evidence 
in some things,- as sooq as they are propounded to our 
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BOOK understandings; as that a ihing can he and not be at the 
"^' same time; that a nonentity can have no proper attributes; 
that while Treason and discourse, lam ; these arc so clear, 
that no man doth suspect himself deceived at all in them. 
Besides, if we had no ground of certainty at all in our 
judging things, to what purpose is there an idea of true 
and false in our minds, if it be impossible to know the 
one from the other? But I say not that in all perceptions 
of the mind we have certain evidence of truth, but only 
in such as are clear and distinct ; that is, when, upon the 
greatest consideration of the nature of a thing, there ap- 
pears no ground or reason at all to doubt concerning it : 
and this must suppose the mind*s abstraction wholly iron) 
the senses ; for we plainly find, that while we attend to 
them, we may judge ourselves very certain, and yet be 
deceived ; as those who have an icterism in their eyes, 
may judge with much confidence that they see things as 
clearly and distinctly as any other doth. Besides, there 
are many thini^s taken for granted by men, which have 
no evidence or reason at all in them. Now if men will 
judge of the truth of things by such principles, no wonder 
if they be deceived. But when we speak of clear arid 
distinct perception, we suppose the mind to proceed upon 
evident principles of reason, or to have such notions of 
things, which, as far as we can perceive by the light of 
reason, do agree with the natures of the things we appre?. 
bend. If in such things, then, there be no ground of cer- 
tainty, it is as much as to say our faculties are to no pur- 
fose ; which highly reflects either upon God or nature, 
t is a noble question as any is in philosophy, What is 
the certain xptrvipiov of the truth of things, or what ground 
of certainty the mind hath to proceed upon in its judg- 
ment of the truth of such objects as are represented to it ? 
Nothing can render the philosophy of Epicurus more 
justly suspected, to any rational and inquisitive mind, 
than his making the senses the only conveyers of the 
truth of things to the mind. The senses, I grant, do not 
in themselves deceive any ; but if I make the impressions 
of sense to be the only rule for the mind to judge by of 
the truth of things, I make way for the greatest impos- 
tures, and the most erring judgments. For if my mind 
aflSrms every thinff to be in its proper nature according to 
that idea which the imagination hath received from the 
impressions upon the organs of sense, it will be impos- 
isible for me ever to understand the right natures of 
things : because the natures of things may remain thQ 
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saitie, when all those things in them which affect the or- CH ai». 
gans of sense may be altered; and because the various ?• 
motion and configuration of the particles of matter may 
make such an impression upon the senses, which may 
eause an idea in us of that in the things themselves, which 

Jet may be only in the manner of sensation ; as some phi- 
>sophers suppose it to be in heat and cold. Now if the 
mind judgeth of the nature of things according to those 
ideas which come from the impressions made upon the 
organs of sense, how is it possible it should ever come to 
a right judgment of the natures of things ? So that, in re- 
ference even to the grossest material beings, it must be the 
perception only of the mind which can truly inform us 
of their proper nature and essence. Besides, there aref 
many ideas of things in the mind of man which are capa- 
ble to have properties demonstrated of them, which never 
owed their original to our senses; and were never im- 
ported to the mind at the keys of the senses. Such are 
most mathematical figures, which have their peculiar pro- 
perties and demonstrations ; such are all the mutual re- 
spects of things to each other, which may be as certain 
and evident to the mind as itself is. Now it is plain by 
this, that all certainty of knowledge is not conveyed by 
the senses ; but our truest way of certain understanding 
the nature of any thing, is by the dear and distinct per- 
ception of the mind, which is founded on the truth of our 
faculties; and that however we may be deceived when we 
4o not make a right use of our reason, because of the im- 
perfection joi' our present state; yet if we say our minds 
may be deceived when things are evident and clear to 
them upon plain principles of reason, it is highly to reflect 
^pon that -God who gave men rational faculties, and made 
]tjiem capable of discerning truth from falsehood. 

a. That we have clear and distinct perception that neces* 
^i^y of existence doth belong to the nature of God. For 
which we are to consider the vast diSerence which there 
is in our notion of the nature of God, and of the nature 
of any other being. In all other beings, I erant we may 
abstract essence and existence from each other ; now if I 
can make it appear that there is evident reason, ex parte 
reij why I cannot do it in the notion of God, then it will 
be more plain that necessity of existence doth immutably 
belong to his nature. It is manifest to our reason, that, 
in all other beings which we apprehend the natures of, 
nothing else can be implied in the natmres of them be* 
ypnd bare possibility of existencp) no^ although the 
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BOOK tbingB w\mh wo do ajpprebeoci do rwlly taast; beoamey 
III- in forming an idea of a thin^, we afastraet from every 
thing which is not implied m the very nature of the 
thing. Now existence being contingent, and possible as 
to any other being, it cannot be any ingredient of its 
idea^ because it doth not belong to its essence; for we 
may fully apprehend the nature of the thing, without at^ 
tributing existence to it. But now in our conception of 
a Being absolutely perfect, bare possibility or contin- 
gency of existence speaks a direct repugnancy to the idea 
of him ; for how can we conceive that Being absolutdy 
perfect, which may want that which gives life to all 
other perfections, which is existence ? The only scruple 
which men's minds are subject to in apprehending the 
force of this, argument, lies in this. Whether this necessary 
existeJice doth really belong to the nature of thai Being 
whose idea it is^ or else it be onhg a mode of our conception, 
in apprehending God? For clearing of this, we must con-r 
sider by what certain rules we can know when the.com<f 
position of things together in the understanding doth de- 
pend upon the mere operation of the mind, and when 
diey do belong to the things themselves, and their im- 
mutable nature. For which we have no. rule so certain 
and evident as this is, that in those things which depend 
merely on the act of the mind joining together, the un- 
derstanding cannot only abstract one thing from another, 
but may really divide them in its conceptions from each 
other ; but in such things which caniK>t be divided from 
each other, but the esseqce of the thing is quite ahered, 
it is a certain evidence that those things were not con<-c 
joined by the mere act of the noind, but do immutably 
oelong to the naturea.of the things themselves. As for 
instance, when, I conceive a triangle inscribed in. a square^ 
a man walking, a horse with wings, it is. evident I may 
understand the natures of all thea6 things without these 
affections of them ; because I can fully appcebend th» 
nature, of a triangle without imaginintg a square, a man 
without walking, a horse without wings ; thence it ne- 
cessarily follows, that the joining of these things together 
waa merely an act of the mind. But now I cannot con- 
ceive a triangle not to have three angles equal to two 
right ones, nor a man that hath not rationality belonging 
to him : for if. I dividei these attributes from them, I de4 
s|]»>y their nsttarai; and therefore, the joining o£ these, 
together is not any mere, adt of the mtnd; but thje^se.ar^. 
siK^h tUngs as are implied 'm the very notion ofthfam. 
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and tlisrefore immuUbly belongs to them. So now> ohaTp 
vfhen I conceive the notion of a body, I can imagine all ^* 
perfections belonging to it, without conceiving it necsea* 
sarily to exist ; for it naay be a body still, though it bath 
not its being from itself: but when I conceive a Being 
absolutely perfect^ it is impossible to imagine it shoidd 
have its being from any other ; and if it be from itself it 
must of necessity exist. Foi^ though the mind still be 
apt to doubt whether existem^e in this idea be only a 
no^ oS cogitation, yet that doubt may be easily re« 
moved, if the mind doth but attend to this, that at least 
possibility of existence doth belong to all those beings 
which we have a clear idea of in our minds ; and the rea-* 
son why we attribute bare possibility to theni, is because 
we apprehend some reason in our minds which keeps us 
from attributing necessity of existence to them, as that it 
is not implied in its nature, or that it doth depend on 
some other Being, or that it' wants infinite power, ttc. 
Now all these reasons, which make us attribute bare pos* 
aibility of existence to any Being, are taken away, when 
yre conceive a Being absolutely perfect ; for then ezist-t 
eace is implied among the number of perfections ; and 
this Being is independent upon all others, and infioiitely 
powerful, so that nothing can hinder its existence; and 
therefore we must conclude, that necessity of existenoe 
doth immutably belong to the. nature and notion of God, 
and is not any mode only of our conception; because if 
we tal^e away necessity of existence ftom God, we lose 
the notion of a Being absolutely perfect. 

The third thing) TIbat if jwcessofry existence belongs h 
fhe /nature of God, he doth exist, not only follows as a he-» 
ceasavy conclusion from the Other two, as the pre0%iaeB, 
but is in itself evident to any one's reason; for it implies 
no lesa than a contradiction for a Being to exist necesaa'^ 
lily, ^nd yet it be questionable, whether it doth eust or 
W)} Tbua muicb^ I suppose, may suffice here to explain 
mA enforce tbis: argument. If any are yet uns^isfied^ I 
i;efer them to those judicious aut-bors, who halve made it J^***- ^^ 
^eir peculiar business to .maoage id, and vindicate i^t^Sm. 
fir^ow all objections: which faUs ia only here as anr evi*^Medit. et 
deiice that Godhadli junprinred a cbafaeter of himself or <^^P*&<i 
tibe -mjAds ^ men, seeing we have so clear and distioet An>.p|^^^^^^^ 
i^^. Qif sncb a Beings £rom whom^ if we take away necesr Antidote 
9ily,o£ existence, we destroy that notion whicb o»& .minds ^g^ii^t 
bavq ofi an absolneely pesfeet Beiog. This ia the< fivst wajr |^^^^j^"y 
wherebjn we eaa conceive an inmibe Beisg may mate Append. ' 
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BOOK hianself known to mankind, by.ioiprinting an Indelible 
m. character of himself upon the soul ; which can be attri- 
buted to none besides himself, without doing manifest 
violence to Cmr own faculties, and suspecting ourselves 
deceived in things which are most clear and cedent to 
us. 
%V. I come to the second evidence which God hath ^ven 
us of his own existence ; which is the mark and impression 
which he haih lejt of an infinite wisdom and counsel, in the 
appearances which are in nature. There needs no great 
criticism to find out tlie true Author of all the works 
of nature; the works themselves shew the author as 
plainly, as if his effigies were drawn upon them. If the 
great curiosity and contrivance of any artificial en^iie 
speak the excellency of the mechanical wit of the firamer 
of it, what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare 
mechanism of the works of nature to the blind and for- 
tuitous motion of some particles of matter? Suppose a 
multitude of letters, casually thrown together, should fall 
so handsomely in order that we might read in them tbe^ 
names of Troja, Juno, uGneas, Dido, Turnus, Ascanius, or 
the Uke, is it possible for any to imagine that ever they 
should reach the grandeur, style, matter, and accuracy of 
the. whole books of the jEneids ? So granting, that now 
matter, being set in motion by a Divine power, may, by 
its continual agitation, at last produce some of the ap- 
pearances of nature, yet what is this to the whole uni- 
verse, or the admirable contrivance of any one part in 
it ? If these things had been the result of mere matter and 
motion, when once the particles of matter had been so 
united and settled together as to produce any one species 
of animals in the world, (which it is almost unconceivable 
they should,) yet we cannot think, that, if there had been 
but symmetry of parts enough for it merely to subsist it- 
self, and propagate more, there could have been any fur- 
ther attempt made by those atoms, which had been once 
settled in a determinate figure. How came it then to pass 
that there is not any one species of animals in the world, 
but what hath such an order, symmetry, and contrivance 
of parts, which speaks more than mere necessity of sub- 
sistence ; and therefore speaks them to be the effect of a 
supreme Governor of the world, and not the products of 
mere matter ? Is it possible that any, who is not before- 
hand resolved to exclude a Deity, should imagine that 
any particles of matter should fall into the exact form, or- 
der^ motion, and serviceableness to the world,^ which the 
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heavenly bodies are in, without Divine counsel and wis- CHAF. 
dom disposing of them ? TuUy tells us of a speech of l. 
Aristotle, to this purpose. If tue could suppose persons toT. T 
have lived in some caverns of the earthy and to have enjoyed Nat. Dcor. 
every thing there of pleasure and riches, or whatever it wl. ". c. 95. 
which we think makes men's lives happy, and had never 
been abroad upon the surface of the earthy but had only had 
some obscure report of an infinite Power and Being ; and 
that afterwards these persons shouldy by an opening of the 
caverns wherein they were, come abroad into these parts of 
the worldy and should suddenly behold the earthy sea, and the 
heavensy and observe the vastness of the clouds, &nd violence 
of winds, and behold the bigness, beauty, and influence 
of the sun, and how the day depeyided upon his presence; 
atnd upon his withdrawing should view the face of the hea^ 
vens again, (as it were the second course of nature,) the or^ 
der and ornament of the stars, the varieties of the light of , 
the moon, their rising and setting, and their fixed and im-^ 
moveable courses ; they could not hold from believing there 
Was a Deity, and that these were the effects of his power. 
So vastly different are the free and natural emanations of 
our souls, from that which we force and strain out of our- 
selves by distorting and wringing those free principles of 
Reason which God hath given us, when a few sorry ex- 
periments, and some arbitrary hypotheses, must make us 
form other conceptions of tnings, than the majesty, or- 
der, and beauty of them do naturally suggest to us. We 
see, when once we can but abstract our minds from those 
prejudices which continual conversation with the world 
brings upon us, by that speech of Aristotle, how readily 
6\xT minds will frame an excellent commentary upon those 
words t)f the royal Psalmist, The heavens declaf-e the glory 
of Gody and the firmament shews his handy^work. To 
which purpose likewise those words of the excellent ora- 
tor hiTAself, in another place, are very observable. QuidCxctxoAt 
est enim verins quam neminem esse oportere tarn stulte arro^ L^bus, 
gantem, ut in se meniem et rationem putet inesse, in caelo ' "" ^* ' ' 
Unundoque non putet P out ea qme vix summa ingenii 
ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putat P Quem 
vero astrorum ordines, quem dierum noctiumque victffitu-' 
dinesy auem menfium temperatioy quemque ea, quce gignun^ 
tur novis adfhiendum, non gratum esse cogant, hunc homi^ 
nem omnino numerare qui dicet? What monstrous arro- 
gancy would it be in any man to think there is a mind and 
reason in himself ,^ and that there is none in the world ? Or 
to think those t nines are mdved without reason and under ^ 
Standing, which all thai he hath is scarce able to compre-* 
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BOOK h$nd?' Neither can he deserve the name of a man. from 
^M« whom the observation of the courses of the stars, the sue* 
cession and order of seasons^, and the innumerable benefits 
which he enjoys in the worlds doth not extort gratitude to-- 
wards that Being which ordered all these things. What a 
low opinion, then, had those more refined and generous 
spirits, who went only upon principles of pure and un*^ 
distorted reason, of those mean and ienoble souls which 
were inclined to atheism ; especially then, when religion 
was so abused, that it was true of the wisest of them^ 
what one said of Erasmus, Masis habuit guidfugeret quam 
quid sequeretur, they knew what to avoid, but not what 
they should embrace. And yet, when they saw so much 
into the folly and superstition of Heathen worship, they 
saw the greatest reason still to adhere to the belief of 
a Deity, as may be clearly seen, especially in the second 
of those excellent dialogues of Tully, De Naiura Deorum^ 
where this particular argument to prove a Deitv, from the 
admirable contrivance of the works of nature, is managed 
with a great deal of eloquence and reason, and by particu- 
lar enumeration of most considerable parts of the universe^ 
So unbecoming a late philosopher was that reason of his^ 
why he waved the argument from the consideration of 
the world to infer a Deity, because the ends of God are 
unsearchable, as flowing from his infinite wisdom. For^ 
what though God may conceal some things from meo 
which he intends, and are of no concernment for men to 
know, must therefore, of necessity, those ends of his 
be unsearchable in his works of creation, which refer so 
immediately to the advantage of life, and tend so much to 
the veneration of the Deity r 
XVI. Nay, the peculiar use and serviceableness of many parts 
of the universe, especially of animals, and chiefly of man, 
is so evident, that this hath been the main argument 
which hath induced some, otherwise atheistical enough^ 
to acknowledge and adore a Deity. And atthouffh the 
Epicureans be lamentably puzzled to give any tolerable 
account of many other appearances in nature, yet they no 
where discover so much weakness and ignorance, as when 
they come to discourse de usu partium, about the contri- 
vance of the parts of man's boay . Whose opinion is thus 
briefly delivered by Lucretius : 

JLacretLiv. Nil ideo quoniam natuvCst in corpora, ututi 
▼. 833. Possemus ; sed quod natum^st, id procreat tisurtt. 

L e; that no parts^ of man's bodu were designed for thai use 
which theff^ are employed f or j lui ihe parts, by chance^fell 
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inioihtLif<njniheyarein,andmenbyd§gre9slroughith$m c^^, 
to their present use and serviceableness. An opinion^ at ^^ 
first view, so strangely nnrcasonabie, that we cannot think ' 
£]Mcuru8 should have ever embraced it, bad it not un« 
SToidably followed upon his hypothesis of all thmgs in the 
universe resulting only from a forttdtous concourse of 
atoms : according to which he supposed in man a diffe- 
rent configuration of parts woula happen, from the va^ 
rious agitation and concretion of those little particles 
which at first run together in the fashion of a man ; and 
because that man had in him a more florid and vivacious 

Sirit, made up of the most subtle and moveable atoms, 
ence motion came into the several parts suitable to the 
different conformation of them. And because those atotns 
of which the soul is composed are capable of sensation^ 
thence it comes to pass tnat it sees in the eye, hears in 
the ear, and smells in the nostrils. This is the most 
which is made of the opinion of Epicurus by the late se- 
dulous vindicator of him, which yet himself call& intole^ 
randa opinio ; and it will appear to be so, not only as con- 
tradicting what God himself hath delivered concerning^ 
man, but what reason itself will easily suggest, from the 
consideration of the several parts of man's body. It must 
be confessed, there were some philosophers* older than 
Epicurus, who were much indined to this opinf€>n, as De- 
mocritus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and others; yet we 
find those who more narrowly searched into the natures of 
living creatures, were theveby^ brought to acknowledge 
a Divine Providence, which with a great deal of wisdom 
did order the several parts of animals, and adapted them 
to their peculiar uses. And although Aristotle, in his 
book de Partibus AfdmaUum^ hath said enough to refute 
the fond opinion of those philosophers, yet none hath 
handled this argument with more exactness and accuracy, 
and with a more pecuHar reflection on Epicurus, thavl 
Oaten hath done in his exceUent piece^ de Usu Partium >. 
which Gassendus thinks Galen^ wrote with a kind of enthu* Gatsend. 
siasm upon- him, {adeo totwn opus videtur conscriptifm torn. ii. 
ifttsoH^iitm^ ;) and SO all those seventeen booka of his on ^^^' 
that subject^ area kind of ii9tb {Msalm in philosophy, or post. UH. 
a^ perpetual hymn upon the praise of the great Creator ; c. 3. 
a just commentary on thtrae wo9tli»^ of the Pbatmist, VksAm 
cxxxix. 14. I aM fecBrfiiUy and wcinderfyiUy made; mar-' 
vettbus are thy tf/orks^ and that mjf soul htoweth right tvelL 
In ijhe entrance eK those books^ daleh first shews the great 
variety of parts^ whidh is in several- aiiimlsils suittible to 
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900K their several natures* The horse, because of his swiftness 
J"' and pride/ hath the strongest hoofs and most curled 
mane; the lion, because or his fierceness and courage, 
hath his strength lying in his teeth and paws ; the bull in 
his horns; the boar in his tusks ; the hart and bare being 
timorous creatures, their parts are made fittest for flight : 
but man, because he hatn a principle of reason in him, 
bath no defensive or offensive weapons in his body, but be 
hath hands to make use of both; which beine joined 
with, and employed by his reason, far exceed all those ad^ 
vantages which any other creatures have; being employed 
not only to defend himself, but to build houses, make 
clothes, arms and nets, whatever is useful for himself, or 
hurtful to those creatures which he hath command over : 
but because man was made for society and civil converse^ 
therefore his hands were not only employed to defend 
himself or hurt other creatures, but for the mutual bene-- 
fit and advantage of mankind; for by these were lawa 
written, temples built, all instruments of arts framed ; by 
them we enjoy the benefits of others' wits; we can dis- 
course with Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, and other an- 
cients, though at such a distance from us. Now that the 
configuration of parts is not the cause of the use of them 
afterwards, <as the lion's paw of his courage, the bull's 
horns of bis fierceness, or the slendemess of the hart of its 
fearfulness, appears by this, because the young ones of 
the several kinds of animals, before their parts are grown 
up, strive to make the same use of them which the others 
do« As Galen saitb, he bad often seen a bulKcalf push- 
ing with bis head before any horns were grown out, and 
a colt kicking when his hoofs were yet tender, and a 
young boar defending himself with his jaws before he had 
any tusks; which is an evident argument that the parts 
were designed for the use, and not the use to follow the 
parts* Sof saith he, take three eggSy one of an easle, 
another of a ducky and a third of a serpent ^ and after they - 
are hatched through a moderate heaiy we shall Jind^ when 
they are but newly hatched, the two first will he striving to 
fly before they have wings, and the third endeavouring to 
creep away on its belly; and if you breed them up to 
greater perfection, and bring them into the open air, you 
will presently see the young eagle mounting into the air, . 
the dupk quoddling in a pool, and the serpent creep .under . 
ground. Afterwards he comes particularly to handto the 
several \ parts of man's body, and first begins with the. 
hand ; and shews in each part that it were impossible to 
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have framed them with greater conveniency for their CHAP, 
several uses than they have. The use of the hand is to '* 
take bold of any thmg which man can use : now there 
being things of such different sizes which men may use, it 
had been impossible for the hand, if it had been one entire 
thing, and undivided, that it could have held things 
greater or lesser than itself, but it must have been equal 
to it. But now as the fingers are placed and divided, they 
are equally fit for laying hold of objects of any size or 
quantity ; for the least things, as a barley-corn, are taken 
up with the fore-finger and the thumb; things some- 
what bigger are taken up by the same, but not by the ex- 
tremities of them as before; things somewhat bigger than 
these^ with the thumb, fore-finger, and middle finger; 
and so on by degrees, till at last the whole hand is used ; 
so that the division of the hand into fingers is necessary. 
Neither were this enough, but the very position of the 
fingers, as they are^ is necessary too ; for they had been 
useless, if they had been all divided in a ri^ht line ; for 
the firmest hold is either circular, or at least m two oppo- 
site points : but now this is provided for by the position 
of the thumb, which may equally join with any of the 
fingers in taking hold of any tning. After this^ he largely 
shews the particular necessity of the softness, roundness 
of the flesh, and nails on the tops of the fingers, and the 
special usefulness of these ; and then comes to the bones 
of the fingers, how necessary they are for firm hold ; and 
if there had been but one bone in each finger, they would 
have served only for those things which we take up when 
they are extended : but now seeing they have three seve- 
ral joints^ they are fitted for all kinds of things ; for when 
we bow our fingers, we use them as though they had no 
bones at all, and when we stretch them out, as though 
they were all but one entire bone; and the several in- 
flections of the Joints serve for all kind of figures. And 
then he shews the necessity of the flesh within the fingers, 
and on either side of them, and upon them ; and so with 
wonderful accuracy handles the magnitude, number, fi- 
gure of the bones, and nature of the joints of the fingers, 
and then the tendons and muscles belonging to the several 
fingers; which afierhe hath discoursed on through his first 
book, he concludes it with the manifest inconveniency 
which would follow in the hand, were not every thing in it 
in that exact magnitude, position, and figure in which it is. 
With the same exactness he goes through all the parts of 
the body, handling in the second book all that belongs to 
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BOOK the arm, in the third the ]e^, in the fourth and fifth the 
in. organs of natrition, in the sixth and seventh tte Inngs^ ia 
' the eighth and ninth the head, in the tenth the peculiar 

and admirable fabric of the eyes, in the eleventh the other 
parts of the face, in the twelith the parts of the back, and 
so in the thirteenth, in the fourteenth and fifteenth the 
genitals, in the sixteenth the arteries, veins, and nerves, 
and in the last the peculiar disposition and figure of all 
these parts, and the usefulness of the whole design ; which 
is as great as can be in any work whatsoever, which is for 
us to take notice of the admirable wisdom of God in con- 
triving the several parts of the body of man. So that that 
whole book contams in it a most full and pregnant de^' 
monstfiation oi a Deity, which every man carries about 
with him in the structure of his body ; on which accomit 
men need not go out of themselves to find proof of a 
Deity, whether they consider their minds or their bo* 
dies ; of which it may be more truly said, than Heraclitus 
Arittot. de of old did of his stove, Eiiam hie Dii sunt; So that of ail 
jV*'^"**"* persons I should most wonder at those, whose employ* 
ment particularly leads them to the understanding the 
parts and nature of man's body, if the proverb be not a 
great injury tQ them ; since they have fuller insight into 
this demonstration of a Deity in the fabric of man's body, 
than many others who converse only with some jejune 
Mid sdpless writings. And certainly, whatever is ima- 
gined to the contrary by men of weak understandings^ 
the best way to cure the world of atheism, is true philo- 
sophy, or a search into the natures of things; which the 
more deep and profound it is, the more, impossible will it 
be found to explicate all the phenomena of nature by 
mere matter and motion. It was wisely observed of a 
^reat person and philosopher, that a narrow and slight 
infection into hature inclined men of weak heads to 
altheism ; but a more thorough insight into the causes c^ 
things made them ihore evi&ntly see the necessary de- 
peiidance of things on the great and wise Creator of 
them. A little knowledge of philosophy is apt tb thake- 
spten's beads dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the 
gulf of atheism : but a more careful and dSi^ent view 
of it brings them into sobriety and their ngfat wits 
again. Such a slight inspection had the followers of 
Epicurus into the nature of things ^ for when lliey found 
bow in the present state of the world the various motion 
and configuration of the particles oS matter wetild h^nd^ 
somely salve mahy appearances of nature, they, ^Irunk- 
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with the success, red fn*e8eiitly itito an infinite fitMce> atid £H AK 
there imagine they behold infinite worlds made of the }' 
concretion of atoms } and erer since their eyes have been" 
so dusted with these little atoms^ that they cdnld «ee 
nothing else in the world bat them* Which how gross 
aiid unreasonable it is, will appear from our present sub- 
ject; for who but Lucretius or Epicurus could ever tbihk 
that our nostrils were at first fashioned as they are merely 
by the violent impulse of the air ^A^ithin, which would 
force itself a passage out ? But ho\v dame the air into the 
body before it was forced out ? Did it break open the 
lips^ make all that found cavity in the mouch, for a pas- 
sage through the aspera arieriaP But if when it wa^ in, it 
would come out a^ain^ was not the mouth wide etiough 
to let it go } or did the first man shut his mouth on pur- 
pose to find another vent for the air ? If so, how ehanoe 
the force of the air did not carry away the epiglottis f Or 
if it got safely up to the nose^ now cafhe it not to force a 

1>a8sage out about the eyes, rather than to go down so 
ow first? But if we believe these rare contrivers of mail's 
body, all the inward vessels of the body were made by the 
course of water, as channels are. But how is it possiMe 
to imagitie that the oesophagus and the stomach should be 
so curiously contrived by the mere force of water; and 
that all the intestines should be made only as channels, to 
let it out again when it was once in ? Bat how comds 
theiii- such a kind of reciprocation and peristaltic metioli 
in those vesisels? How cotne the several coats of thmi 
to be so firm ? If it had been only a forced passage, it 
would have been direct and through the substance of ttie 
parts^ as we find it to be in All forced passages in the 
body 6f the earth. Besides, if the' water receivedf into the 
stomach forced the passage throagh the guts, ik>w conftfes 
It not to run in the channel it had made for itself? Or did 
it not lik^ that passage when other things came into 
if^ and therefore found out a more secret one into llie 
bladder ? But if that were made by the water, how eame 
it to be so full of membranes, and so subject to dilatation*? 
Thus ridiculous will men make theinselves, rather tbi^ 
«hew themsehres mei^ in owning and adoring that infinitely 
ivise and powerful God, who orders all things in the wWkl 
acctrdhtg to the counsel of kk wUL What can be motto 
plain and evident than the peculiar usefulness of the seve^ 
tal parts of man^s body is? What other intent csnv be 
hna^ned that man is m'med with a mouth> but only f<^r 
taking in ef nbtirtflliment, and for receiving and lettii% 
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BOOK forth of lur? or that an infant is so ready to open his 
IH- mouth, but that there are breasts and milk for him to 
tuck, in order to his nourishment? Why should the 
oesophagus be so hollow, and the stomach so wide, but 
that one was provided for the better conveyance of the 
meat down, and the other for the fermentation of it? 
Whence come all the other vessels to be so conveniently 
placed, were it not for the distribution of nourishment 
into the several parts, or for conveying away the excre- 
ments of it ? Can any one think that the several muscles 
and tendons should be placed in the more solid parts, for 
any other end than for the better motion of tnem ? Or 
that the nerves should be derived from. the brain, into the 
several parts of the body, for any other design than to be 
the instruments of sense and motion ? Or that the conti- 
nual motion of the heart should be for any other purpose 
than for receiving and distributing of the blood through 
the arteries into the parts of the body ? Or that the eye, 
with all its curious faoric, should be only accidentally em- 
ployed in seeing? These things are so plain, that how- 
ever the £picureans may more easily lose themselves, and 
deceive others, in explaining the appearances of nature in 
some inanimate beings, yet when they come with their 
blind concourse of atoms to give an account of the parts 
of animals, they miserably befool themselves, and expose 
themselves only to contempt and pity. It were easy 
to multiply examples in this kind, but I shall only men- 
tion one. thing more, which is, if all the parts of man's 
body have no higher original than the concourse of atoms 
in toe first man and woman, by what were the umbilical 
vessels formed^ whereby the child in the womb receives its 
nourishment ? By what atoms was the passage of the sue-- 
€U5 nutritius framed from the mother to the child ? How 
come those vessels to close up so naturally upon the birth 
of the child, and it to seek its nourishment in quite an- 
other way ? Will the particles of matter, which by their 
concretion formed the first pair, salve this too ? Thus still 
we see how impossible it is (to go no further than our- 
selves) to give any toler^able account of things, without an 
infinite Power and Being which produced all these things; 
and hath left so plain an inscription of himself upon the 
works of nature, that pone but those who shut their eyes 
can abstain from seeing it. 

XVII. I come now to the £ird evidence of a Deity, which is, 

3* That there are some beings in the world which cannot depend 

upon maiter or motion ; u e. that there are some spiritual 
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and immaterial substances or beings, (for if the thing be CHAP, 
acknowledged, it is unbecoming a man to contend about ^' 
words ;) ttie consequence of this for the proving a Deity, 
neither hath been, nor I suppose will be denied, by such 
who question an infinite Being ; the same principles lead- 
ifig to the denying and the proof of both, and immate- 
rial beings being the strongest proof that there is sonrie- 
thing above matter in the worla. If there be then such 
things in the world which matter and motion cannot be 
the causes of, then there are certainly spiritual and im- 
material beings ; and that I shall make appear both as to 
the minds of men, and some extraordinary effects which 
are produced in the world. 

I. I begin with the nature of the soul of man. And 
herein I must confine myself to those arguments which 
directly prove my present purpose, and on that account 
must quit all those common arguments to prove the 
soul's immortality from the attributes of God ; for all 
these do suppose the existence of a Deity ay already 
evident : neither can I rely with safety on the way which 
some have taken to prove the immortality of the soul 
merely from the phenomena of sensation, which they en- 
deavour to prove cannot be performed by mere matter 
and motion. For granting all this, yet the utmost that 
can be proved by it is no greater immortality in our soiils 
than in the souls of brutes ; and in the sense in which 
that is admitted, I suppose an Epicurean will not deny 
the soul of man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian 
said, when he was asked whether the soul were immortal 
or no : It is, said he, but as all things else are ; for those 
who make the soul to be nothing but some more subtle 
and active particles of matter, do not think that upon 
death they are annihilated, but that only they are dis- 
persed and dissipated ; or, in the Platonist's phrase, may 
return to the soul of the luorld. These ways I cannot 
think to be sufficient probations of such a spiritual and 
immaterial being in man which we now enquire for; 
much less can I make use of so precarious and infirm an 
hypothesis' as preexistence, which makes men apt to sus- 
pect the pogency of such reasons which tend to prove the 
immortality of the soul j which are linked with a suppo- 
sition, not only inevident either to sense or reasbn, but 
likewise neediest and impertinent. Foi* I know no one 
^Tgument which doth directly prove the immateriality of 
thfe soul, that doth in the leait infer anynecessity of pre^ 
existence^ but on the same accotints it will .prove the 
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BOOK soul's eternity. Being therefore thus at libertv to enquire 

"'• into the nature of the soul considered in herself^ our only 

way nnust be to find out such peculiar properties in the 

sotu of roan, which cannot be salved, on supposition there 

,were notbinff else but matter and motion in the world. 

ipposing, then, that all sensation in man doth aris^ 
rom corporeal motion, which is so strongly asi^rte4 
by the modem philosophers, and that the highest concep* 
tions which depend on sense can amount no higher thl^u 
imagination, wnich is evident ; if it can then be prov^ 
that there is a principle of action in man which proceeds 
10 a different way of operation than sensation doth, an4 
that there are such operations of the soul which are not 
imaginations, it will be then clear that there is a principle 
in man higher than matter and motion. Now, alth^mgb 
it be a task sufficiently difficult to explain the manner of 
sensation itself in a mere mechanical way, supposing no 
higher principle than mere matter^ yet it will appear 
far more difficult, nay impossible, without a spiritual 
or immaterial being, to salve such appearances in iftaq 
which transcend the power of imagination } which, will 
appear by these following operations of the mind, which 
every one who bath it may nnd within himself. 

I. Correcting the errors of imaginatton* For if all our 
perceptions were nothing else but the images of corppireai 
things left in the brain, the judgment of the mind mu#t 
of necessity be according to the impressions wbi^h ar^ 
made^ upon the organs of sense. But now if pur mind^ 
can and do form apprehensions of things quite dijprereut 
from those which are conveyed by,, sense, there npiust be a 
higher principle of knowledge in man than imagination ia; 
for which the common instance of the just magnitude of 
the sun is very plain. If we judge according tp the 
image which is conveyed to the brain by our ey^, we 
can never imagine the sun to be bigger than he speins tp 
us to be; nay, though the sight be s^vantaged by tbei 
help of telescopes, it eannot repeive such an image or 
idea of the sun which answers to its just magnitude, viz. 
that it is 160 times bigger than the earth. From wbeno^ 
now comes this apprehension of the lugoess oC th^ ajun 
above that proportion which can ppssiUy come in at 09^ 
senses ? If it be said, ThcUy hi the observation of the le$9^v^ 
ing of objects qcqording to ih propcfrtioi^ of disfasH^i ^ 
mtnd may come to understand how much bigger the^suf^ #1^ 
be than ne seems, I grant it; but withal; enquire h^. iim 
imagination cpi^ea to have proportion and diifePflfjM 
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wbieh ard iheire fespects, and can have no corporeal phan- CHAP, 
ta^ms whereby to be represented to it ? So that by this '• 
very way of ratiocination » it is evident that there is some * 

pritici|y]e in manf beyond imagination. Again^ when the 
mind, by ratiocination^ hath proceeded thus far, and findis 
the ^un to be so great, what idea is there of this mag* 
nittide in the mind ? The mind cannot fix itself on any 
thing, but it must have an idea of it; From whence 
cotnes this idea ? Not from corporeal phantasms ; for 
none of them could ever convey the due magnitude of 
iht siin to the mind, and therefore the forming of thi« 
id^a ftnist be a pure act of intellection, vtrhich corrects the 
errors of imagination, and is a principle above it. /So 
in th^ sight of a stick, when under water, the representa* 
tion of it by the sense to imagination is as crook^ ; for 
corporeal motion carries things to the eye without any 
judg;n)ent tiponf them ; the eye convevs the image to the 
bram ; and, according to the rules of corporeal percept 
tfOn^ must presently take every thing for true which is 
conveyed tnither. Now from what principle is it that 
this error of our senses is corrected ? So in many other 
things wherein otit imaginations are quite puzzled ; and 
wh^n we go acbording to them, it is impossible to appre- 
hend things as our reason tells us they are. Thus as 
to the Antipodes our imaginations are wholly of the mind 
of the ancients, that the Antipodes to us must needs be in 
dangei^ of knocking their heads against the stars, and if 
they go upon any thing, it must be their heads, and that 
t!bat part of the heavens which is in the other hemisphere ^ 
is belOw us : these are pertinacious errors of imagination 
white- we adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our 
reaiton,'whieb makes it evident to be otherwise. Besides, 
tbere'are many things our reason and understanding in- 
foria tis that they may be, and yet our imaginations can 
form no idea of them. Let an Epicurean philosopher try 
the power 6f his imagination in his inane or infinite empty 
spaccy and he will soon find, that as strong as his fancy is^ 
it will soon tire and retreat, as not being able to course 
through so unima^nable a space. So for eternal du- 
ration our reason tells us the thing is possible, but when 
our invaginations be^in to fardle up some conceptions of 
k, they are jwesentTy tying both ends together; which 
Ivill mak^ a strange ided of eternity : the case is the 
sanvd in the infinite divisibility of quantity, which Epicu- 
rus #^ somewhat aware or when he denied the thin^. 
But! hMf mnxiy rndthematical problems are there wbidi 
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BOOK will Jade our imaginations presently, and yet our reason 
"^ standfs still, and assures us of the possibility of the things; 
as in two lines coming nearer still to each other^ and yet 
never meeting; and in many other things, which most 
clearly evince that there is a hiffher faculty in man which 
exceeds matter and motion, wnen it is able thus to cor- 
rect the faults and to supply the defects of imagination* 

2. Reflex acts of the mind upon itself argue a higher 
principle than imagination. That there are such things, is 
evident to any one who hath any use of cogitation ; and 
if any one doubt of it, his very doubting argues he hath 
reflex acts ; for he could not doubt whether ne had or no, 
but by reflection upon himself. Now that reflex acts 
should be caused through matter and motion, or through 
mere imagination, is unconceivable; for we see no matter 
can act upon itself: indeed one part of extended matter 
may act upon another, but not purely upon itself. The 
extremities of the Angers can never feel themselves, though 
they can touch each other ; neither can imagination re- 
flect on itself: for that proceeding upon corporeal images 
must have such a representation from the senses of what 
it acts upon. Now what image, of itself, can be con- 
veyed to the imagination through the external organs 
of sense ? The eye may see through the motion of the 
objects of sight pressing upon it ; but how can it see that 
it sees ? So the imagination receives the images conveyed 
to the brain ; but what shop hath it to make new ones in 
of itself, and so be guilty of the greatest idolatry, or wor*^ 
shipping its own image? But though the imagination 
cannot thus reflect, yet we find such a principle within 
us that is very apt to retire into itself, and recollect things 
which could never have been conserved so long in that 
shop of shadows, the imagination. For if imagination be 
nothing else but, as a modern philosopher defines it, con^ 
ception remaining^ and a little and little decaying from and 
after the act of sense, like the motion of water yter a stone 
is thrown into it, how is it possible that at so great a dis- 
tance of years, as we commonly find, the image of a thing 
may be retrieved with as much facility and freshness as to 
circumstances, as if it were but new done ? And that ac- 
count which he gives of remembrance is very weak and in- 
sufficient, when he tells us, that remembrance is nothing 
else hut the missing of parts, which every man expecteth 
should succeed after they have a conception of the whole. 
For according to this, it is impossible for. the mind to re- 
trieve any object without mutilation of it ; and so there 
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cannot possibly be a recollecting of all circumstances, tHAP. 
when an object is once past, and the motion begins to de- ^ 
cay. But all this while we understand nothing by what 
means this decaying motion should continue so long as 
-our memory can fetch things back, or by what means an 
object, when once past, can be recovered again, if me- 
mory be nothing else but decaying motion. Such per- 
plexities must needs arise, when men will undertake 
to salve the inward operations of the soul by mere mo-' 
tion : but is it . not evident, that many times when the 
*mind is employed about other things, some phantasms of 
things long ago past will come and present themselves to 
the mind, with as much clearness as if new done ? 
Whereas if memory were decaying motion, the longer 
past, the more impossible would it be to recover any 
thing : .but do we not find that many old men will better 
remember the circumstances of many things they did in 
their childhood, than a year or two before ? fiesides, 
we see what quickness and vivacity there is in our intel- 
lectual faculties above corporeal motion, with what fa- 
cility the mind turns itself from one object to another, 
how suddenly it rangeth the whole world; how it trips over 
mountains, crosseth the ocean, mounts to the skies, and 
at last quarries upon itself, and all in the twinkling of an 
intellectual eye. As quick as the eye of the body is, the 
mind far exceeds it, and can withdraw the imagination 
irom attending the organs of sense: thus do men who 
have their minds much fixed, fix their eyes too ; and yet 
afterwards can scarce tell themselves what they have 
looked on all that while. Sometimes the mind nts and 
compares phantasms together, and sports itself in sorting 
them into several ranks and orders, and making matches 
between such things which are sure to have no affinity 
with each other ; which are thence called ejUia raticnis, or 
the creatures of the mind. And can all these, and many 
other such operations which men are. conscious to them- 
selves of, be nothing else but the motion of some phleg- 
matic matter, the reaction of the brain, and the mere ef- 
fects of imagination ? 

3. The profound speculations of the mind argue a power 
far alcove imagination and corporeal motion. I wonder 
bow. Epicurus's soul, when, if we believe him, it was 
made up of atoms, could ever imagine an infinite vacuity? 
Could mere atoms ever dispute whether they were atoms . 
or no ? For I doubt not but Epicurus was fain to ar-' 
gue muc^i against hjmself, before he could persuade him-* 
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BCMK self to to ttij^iendoiis a piece of folly*^ Were there no- 
IlL tbii^ in man bat mere corporeal motion, whence came 
' ' tbedispute, whether the som were corporeal or no ? Can 
atoms frame syllogisms in mood and figure i aad mere 
oaatter argue pro and ccn^ whether it be matter or some* 
thing else ? What kind of aerial particles were their souls 
compounded of, who first fancied themselves to be im* 
material ? What strange agitations of matter were those 
which first made men thim of an eternal state ? which 
thoughts have ever since so stuck upon these little sphe- 
rical bodies, that they could never yet disburden them- 
selves of them. Whence come such amazing fears, such 
dreadful apprehensions, such sinking thoughts of their fu- 
ture Condition, in minds that woola £Rin ease themselves 
by believing that death would put a period both to socd 
and body ? Whence, on the other side, come such en- 
couraging hopes, such confident expectations, such com- 
fbrtaUe prepossessions of their future state, in the souls 
erf good men, when their bodies are nearest to the grave ? 
Seneca> who was somewhat dubious sometimes as to the 
future condition of the soul^ yet could tell his dear Luci- 
Itus with what pleasure he could think of it ; and could 
Senec.Prsf. elsewhere say of the soul, Et hoc habet ofgumentum divi^ 
ad QaaMt. f^j^^jj 52^^ qj^ ilium divina delect ant, nee nt aliehis ik^ 
ierestf sed ut suis : the soul had that mark of divinity in it, 
that it was most pleased with divine speculations, and con" 
vetted with them as with matters which nearly concernBiit. 
And when it hath once viewed the dimensions of the 
heavens, contemnit domicilii prions angustias, it was a- 
shamed of the cottage it dwelt in : nay, were it not for 
these specalattons, nonfuerat operat pretium ftasd, it had 
not been worth while Jor the soul to have been in the 
body ; and as he ^oes on, detrahe hoc tnestimabile bonum^ 
mm est vita tanit ut sndevk, tU nestuem. Cotid there 
be now so great an Epicurism in contemplatkMi, were the 
soul of man of Epicurns^s mould, a mere complexion 
of dtoms } Would dull and heavy matter ever have de- 
li^ed to have searched do much into the causes of 
things, to have gone over the world in its speculations, 
and found more sweettiess in knowledge,^ than the Kttle 
i^icure the bee tastes in his choicest flowers i Epieurus^'s 
own philosophy is a demonstration against himself. If 
hie soul had not been of a purer nature khan be fancied, 
hewoidd never have made his study of pfaiiosophy a part 
of hir Epicurism. Had his soul been such atit>ms as he 
£tticied^ when his brain bad been. ^ell heated at bis study. 
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) tbofle more vivid and spirituouB particksi like the ^iritt CM a F. 

\ of wine, bad been in danger of evaporation, and leaving ^' 

I the more lumpish matter to complete bis vi^ork. Of aS ' 

I persons, I most admire that philosophers, who make so 

y much use of tbeir understandings, should so ungratefully 

I requite them, and serve them like old horses ; when they 

have made them do all the service they could, turn them 
into the highways, and let them die in a ditch. But yet 
all philosophers have not been so unthankful $ some have 
understooa the worth of their souls, and asserted it : if 
they have not used too high, i. e* Platonical expressions 
of It, making it a particle, not of matter, but of the D|» 
vine nature itself, a little deity in a cottage, that stays here 
a while, and returns to that up$>er region firom whence it 
came. As Manilius speaks. 

An dubium est kaUtare Deum subfectore nostra? MaoU.!. \r. 
In pcelumque redire animas, coeloque venire ? ' Jd?^ 

And while the soul is here in its eage, it is continually 
fluttering up and down, and delighteth to lookout nam 
at this part, and then at another, to take a view by de-^ 
grees of the whole universe ; as the same poet goes en^ 

— Quid mirum, noscere mundum , Id, t, 8^3. 

Si possunt homines f quibus est et mundus in ipsis : 
Exemplumque Dei quisque est in imagine parva? 



The soul hath nothing more delightful to it than 
ledge $ and no knowledge so pleasing and satisf2M$tory as 
of him whose image and superscription it bears, who 
makes himself most knowa to auch as en(]piure after him. 

— Seque ipsum inculcat et offer t ^^ v. 917. 

Ut bene cognoscipossit, 

I conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excellent pre^ 
face to his Natural Questions. auam coniempta res eH 
homo nisi supra humariA se erexerit ! What a pitifnl. thing 
i$ man, were it not that his soul t^as apt to s^ar auwe^thes^ 
earthly things ! And by this aptness to soar so high above 
these terrene objects, and to converse with so much free* 
dom with spiritual beings, as well as abstracted ootioas^ 
w^ may certainly infer that our rational souls are of a far 
more noble a^d refined nature than that more feeailent 
principle of imagination, ^hich always converses uxf^ui 
Wymmy ^nd c^n go no further than our senses earry 
it. And thus I bavo made good the first ptoof^ that ther^ 
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BOOK 18 something above matter and motion in the world> 
^^' which is from that immaterial being which is in man. 
XIX. The next evidence which we have of a Being above 
a. matter and motion, is, from tke extraordinary effects 
which have been in fiature. I speak not now merely of 
such things which by their natures and effects aire mani- 
fested to proceed from some beings which bear ill-will to 
mankind^ multitudes of which are related by men philo- 
sophical and inquisitive, with such enumerations of cir- 
cumstancesi and particular evidences that they are not 
mere impostures, that one may on the same grounds 
question any matter of fact which himself did not see, as 
such relations which are delivered by persons without in- 
terest or design, and such as were able to judge of the* 
truth of circumstances ; such are both ancient and modern 
philosophers, physicians, statesmen, and others. Neither 
shall I insist on such prodigies, which ofttimes presage 
Mscfaiav. revolutions in states, if we believe M achiavel himself, who 
Disput. 1. i. in a whole chapter designedly provies it 5 and professeth 
^' ^ * himself utterly to seek for the causes of them, unless they 
may be attributed to some spirits and intelligences in the 
air, which give the world notice of such things to come. 
But those things which I suppose have the most clear 
and undoubted evidence of true and undoubted miracles, 
(the matters of fact being affirmed by eye-witnesses, who 
sealed the truth of them with their lives,) are those re- 
corded in the holy Scriptures ; which there are only two 
ways to evade, either by questioning the truth of the 
things, which I suppose in the precedent book we have 
proved with as much rational evidence as any thing of 
that nature is capable of, or else that the things tjierein 
recorded might be salved without a Deity. For which 
only two ways have been excogitated by atheistical spirits, 
either attributing them to the power and influence of the 
stars, the foundations of which fond and absurd opinion 
have been taken away by those niany writers, who have 
Vid. D. H. rationally confuted the whole art of Judicial Astrology, or 
More's q}^ that they are done by mere power of imagination, 
Godlinns^ which is the way of Avicenna and some other Arabic 
l.vii. c. 14, writers, which is so wild an effect of the power of ima- 
'5* »^> 17. gination, that nothing doth so much demonstrate the ir- 
regular motions of it, as such an opinion doth; and is 
sufficiently derided and refuted by Pomponatius himself. 
Now then it being an acknowledged principle in nature, , 
that every thing continues in the coufse it is in^ till some^ 
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iking more potuerfut put it out, if then such things have CHAP, 
been in the world which have been real alterations of <• 
the course of nature, as the sun's standing still in the time 
of Joshua, then there must be something above matter 
and motion, and consequently that there is a God. 
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